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“« Chronology is a science, as it is possessed of all the conditions which are 
requisite to a science: it treats of a scientific object ; it is ensitled to suitable 
affections or properties, and as for causes, their place is supplied by the chro- 
nological characters. Chronology explains time itself, and declares how it 
comes to be invested with such and such characters; whereas history is a rela- 
tion of things done in the course of time. Sautr. 
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A new Analysis of Chronology, in which an attempt is made te 
explain the History and Antiquities of the primitive nations of the 
world, and the prophecies relating to them, on principles tend= 
ing to remove the imperfection and discordance of preceding sysq 
tems. By the Rev. William Hales, D. D. Rector of Kille- 
sandra, in Ireland; and formerly fellow of Trinity College, 
and professor of Oriental languages in the University of 
Dublin. In three volumes, 4to. vo!. 1, London, Rivington’s 
and Hatchard ; and the booksellers in Oxford, Cambridge, 


Dublin, and Edinburgh. 


Tue discordances prevailing in different systems of chronology 
have occasioned most perplexing. failures to historians in their 
researches, and have actually multiplied to that degree as to have 
disgusted the student, and to have occasioned many a reader to 
stop short in an inquiry, wherein, from diiference of opinion 
among the diligent and the learned, it might seem that no cer- 
tainty was to be attained. The literary world may, however, 


rejoice that this difficult subject of accommodating the various 


chronological systems, and fixing upon some certain standard, 


has engaged the attention of Dr, Hales, than whom there exists 
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not, perhaps, a sounder divine, a more accurate scholar, or 2 
more laborious invesiigator of he: truth 

This learned author proposes to comprise his work in three 
volumes, and he informs us, in an advertisement prefixed, 

that “the first voluine, which is now submitted to the public, 
contains all the prei im inary apparatus, 1A general i intreductic Clty 
shewing the necessity of this undertaking, froin a review of the 
present state of chronology, of the leading systems, and of 
the means of improving it, ¢ on scientific principles - 2, Elements 
of technical chronology; and 3. Elements of sacred geograph y ; both 
essentially connected with hi storical chronology, and designed to 
supply defect S, and to corre ct mistakes, in the elementary trea- 
tises of Beveridge and H ells.” 

This able w ork, we are also informed, is the result of many 
years study, and was occasioned by the interrupiions and embar- 
rassments which the author had himself experienced in his 
historical researches. He found the different writers at variance 
with each other, ‘* sometimes adjusting sacred by profane chro- 
nology, sometimes the reverse, without any settled rule or 
standard. ’* 

Not relying, therefore, on any one writer, in particular, he 
endeavours ‘ totrace the subject to its original sources, and to 
explore the most ancient records, chronicles, and fragments 
still extant, and the earliest historians and _ chronologers; 
namely, the Masorete and Samaritan Hebrew texts; the Vaticer 
and Alexandrine Greek versions ; the works of Fo sephus, Th ¢o- 
philus, Eusebius, Syncellus, Ab: lf ra Bly and Lutychius; the 
Greek and Latin historians, Hersdotus, Xeusphon, Diod lorus Sicue 
lus, Ctesius, Justin, &c.; the fragments of Sanchoniathe , Beros: 
and Manetho, respect ing the Phenici in, Chalde: iy an a ’ Fer sptin an 
antiquities, and the Hindu records, published in the <dsiatic 
Researches.+ i 
» Ina work of the important and elaborate nature of that now 
before us, we would wish to put our readers as much as possible 
into possession of the aut lings object, which, after observing 
on the importance of sacred chronology, as particularly furnishing 
the standard of all chronciogical science, he thus states, 
s¢ indeed, to delineate the outline of the — prophetic 
period of 2300 days, perce by the prophet Daniel, which 
includes the fortunes of the ‘Ze zvish church, (and, perhaps, of 
the Christian also) from Nekem: fah’s reformation of the Jewish 
polity, to its final restoration at the end of the desolation, ‘inti- 
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mated likewise in several other prophecies yet unfulfilled, was 
he author’s chief motive for devoting so much of his time and 
attention to these studies.”* 

From these extracts, our readers will be enabled to accome 
pany us in our journey with the diligent and judicious author. 

in the general introduction, Dr. Hales considers the present 
state of chronology, and reviews “ the surprising diversity of 
Opinions that have prevailed among chronologers, respecting the 
leading epochs, eras, and pericds, by reference to which all his- 
toricat facts are usually regulated.” P.2. It is remarkable that 
there are produced 120 different opinions as to the epoch of the 
creation, which, according to Kenn Ay in his chronology, p. 
350, might be extended to 300. Of these eras, the extremes 
difer from each other most widely, “ the first exceeding the 
last no less tham 3268 years.” P. 7. It is more remarkable, 
considering the comparative recency of the period, that there 
should be ten different years assigned for. the birth Christ, 
the respective favourers of which are mentioned at p. 7. 

The different assigned epochs of the deluge, of the exode of 
the Israelites, of the reign of Sesostris; of the destruction of Troy ; 
the periods from the exode to the foundation ot Solomon’s tem- 
ple; the epochs of the foundation of Rome; of the overthrow 
of Nineveh; and the different eclipses, supj o.ed to have been 
that of Thales, are next considered. The wide-discordance is 
remarkable, and is noted by Dr. Hales, that prevails among the 
learned respecting the sever ral epochs or periods of these memo- 
rable events, ‘This makes up the first article of the intro- 
duction. 

The second article contains a review of the leading systems 
of chronology, namely, that of the Jews, of Scaliger, of 
Petavius, of Usher, of Marsham, of Newton; including. his 
account of the Grecian chronology, of the return “of the Hera- 
clides, of the destruction of Troy, of the argomautic expedition, of 
the precesston of tbe: equine xes,. of the time of Hesiod, of Hesiod’s 
Ages of the world, of the Latin chronology, of the Egyptian chro- 
nology; and also a review or the chronology of Kennedy; of 
Playfair, and of Fackson. ‘The supposed mistakes in each of 
these accounts is submitted for consideration by our learned 
author, their di iscordances, where there are any, are pointed 
out, and; in the review of these several systems, theré is intres 
duced, ** along with the years of the VuLGar CHRISTIAN ER4y 
those “of the Fulian period, and of the creation of the world, 
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because the authors themselves make use of them.” But here 
it is, with much propriety, observed, that the vu/gar Christian 
era is the best and simplest, the others being only productive of 
confusion and perplexity. We fully, therefore, agree with Dr. 
Hales, that ‘* much is it to be wished that chronologers would 
confine themselves to the first, (the vulgar Christian era) fol- 
lowing the example of the English Bible, and Newiton, in his 
short chronicle, or that, if they sometimes unavoidably intro- 
duce other eras, (as those of the O/ympiads, the foundation of 
Rome, Nabonassar, &c.) they would save their readers the trou- 
ble of reducing them to the common standard of the Christian 
eva.” P62. 

We now pass on to the second section of the introductory 
chapter, whose much more important object is to establish rules 
for the improvement of chronology, and for clearing it from 
the shameful discordance that had been noticed in the reviews 
of the different systems. ‘This is, confessedly, a most arduous 
task, yet not so arduous, but, with proper attention, it may, as 
our learned author supposes, be surmounted, “ provided cer- 
tain fixed and established principles, or rules of chronologizing, 
be laid down and steadily adhered to; and that the original 
records and documents still subsisting, be more closely in- 
spected, and more critically compared together, than has been 
hitherto done ; and that sacred chronology be made the inva- 
riable basis and standard of profane, by reference to which the 
whole of ancient chronology must be adjusted, as by the only 
certain criterion.” P. 63. 

The first rule, therefore, proposed by our author, is, that 
of a steady adherence to the scriptural standard. The oldest records 
of time, it is observed, are unquestionably the mosaical, and 
which, of course, are less liable to mislead than any of more 
modern times; and yet these should be diligently examined, 
and their several parts should be carefully compared together, 
or they also may be perverted into the sources of error and 
confusion. “ To the neglect of this canon,” says Dr. Hales, 
“ we may trace up much of that heterogeneous ‘mixture of 
sacred and profane chronology, which disgraces and embarrasses 
the systems of Scaliger, Usher, Petavius, &c. Had these great 
men, for instance, attended more closely to the sacred scrip- 
tures, they would not have adopted that gross error of the 
double capture of Nineveh ; nor would Newton have identified 
Sesestris with Sesac. If, on the other hand, the present work 
shall be found to have improved, in any respect, upon its pre- 
decessors, the improvement may be principally ascribed to the 
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careful study of, and rigid adherence to, the original scriptures 
of the old and new testament.” P. 66. 

The second rule is to begin with the analytical method, and end 
«with the synthetical, which method, says our author, * is thus 
admirably taught by Neawton, in his optics. P. 380. 


«« As in mathematics, so in natural philosophy, the investigation of 
difficult things, by the method of analysis, ought ever to precede the 
method of composition [or synthesis]. 

‘* This analysis consists in making experiments and observations, 
and in drawing general conclusions from them by induction, and of 
admitting of no objections against the conclusions, but such as are 
taken from experiments, or other certain truths: for hypotheses are 
not to be regarded in experimental philosophy. By this way of 
analysis, we may proceed from compounds to ingredienis, &c. and, 
in general, from effects to their causes, and from particular causes to 
more general ones, till the argument end in the most general. ‘Fhis 
is the method of analysis. 

«« And the synthesis consists in assuming the causes discovered and 
established as principles, and by them explaining the phenomena pro 
ceeding from them, and proting the explanations,” P. 67. 

Agreeably to the above method, we are informed that “ as a key 
to the right understanding of the plan upon which the following 
work was constructed, the leading elementary date, by reference to 
which the whole range of sacredand profane chronology has been adjusted, 
is the birth of Cyrus, B. C. 599, which Jed to his accession to the throne 
of Persia, B.C. 559; of Media, B. C. 551 ; and of Babylonia, B.C. 
536 ; for, from these several dates, carefully and critically ascertained 
and verified, the several respective chronologies of these kingdoms 
. branched off ; and from the last especially, the destruction of Solomon’s 
temple by Nebuchadnezzar, B. C. 586, its correcter date; which led 
to its foundation, B.C. 1027 ; thence to the erode, B. C. 1648 ; thence 
to Abraham’s birth, B. C.2153 ; thence to the reign of Nimrod, B. C. 
2554; thence to the deluge, B. C. 3155; and thence to the creation, 
B.C. 5411. And this date of the creation,” adds Dr. Hales, “ ie 
verified by the rectification of the systems of Josephus and Theophilus, 
as will be shewn in the sequel.” P, 67. 


The third rule is not to adopt any date, that shall be repugnant te 
~ any other established date, 
The fourth rule is never to frame an hypothesis, nor to assign @ 
conjectural date, except in cases of downright necessity. ) 
The fifth rule is carefully and critically to distinguish between 
different perssns, in different ages and countries, called by the same 
name ; and, on the other hand, to unite or identify persons bearing 


different names, in different authors, or at different times of “thee 
hives. | 
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«* By the sober and skilful application of these rules,” says Dt 
Hales, ‘* suggeste | experimentally, and matured. gradually, in the 
course of these researches, both by my own mistakes, and thove of 
my predecessors, in this most abstruse and diffic:.Jt investigation ; and 
by more careful and critical revision and comparison of ali the various 
original documents, still extant, of ancient his/ory, antiquities, mytho- 
logy, aud astronomy, connected with chronology, I aus persuaded, 
that the wuole.of aucient chronology, sacred and profane, may be 
reduced to one simple, uniform, ana consistent system, in which ail 
the parts shalj correspond with each other, aud with the whole, without 
* the many repugnances most jusily complained of,’ in all tue +ystems 
that have hitherto.appeared ;, and the whole be brougii to the wighest 
degree of protaliity, boidering on moral -certaindy, beyond whch it 
cannot be raised, from the nuperiecticn of several, of the leading 
data: for “who can count the sand of the seu, and the cieps of 
rain, and the days.of the world, withabso\ute certainty, out le what 
made them ali---The ancient:of days.” P. Oy. 
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The second article of this section is entitled revision and conte 
parison of the shorter Hebrew, aid le nger Greek computations, in the 
patriarchal genealgies, and here is mentioned, as the first circum- 
stance worthy of notice, from a comparison of tlie lists as they 
are given in'the J/fasorete and Samari‘an tiebrew texts, in the 
Greek iversion of the septuagint, and in ‘osephus, (who was 
well acquainted both with the original Hebrew, and with the 
Greek version) “* a remark ble difference in the’ lengths of 
the successive generations, amounting to 6CO years in the ante- 
diluvian, and to 700 years in the postdiluvian; and whi i 
is evident, could not have originated from accident, but fr 
premeditated design: for, in the Hebrew, the centenary defi- 
ciencies in the lengths of the generations are added to the 
residues of the lives; whereas, inthe Greek version, the cen- 
tenary additions to the lengths of the generations are subducted 
from the residues of lives, so as to make the totals of lives 
equal, according to the following tables,” which tables are 
subjoined. P. 72. 

It is also remarked, that, besides this difference of the 
addition or subtraction of a century in the respective lists of 
generations, “ there are considerable variations in the four lists 
of the ‘iasorete, Samaritan, Septuagint, and Fosephus, some of 
which must be accidental, others designed,” but that “ origi- 
na'ly there did not exist any remarkable difference between 
the Hebrew and Greek copies,’ as may be inferred from the 
important attestations of Philo and Fosepbus, both of whom, as 
they had occasion, spoke with equal respect of the accuracy and 
fidelity of the Greek version, and of the. Hebrew scriptures. 
From the joint~testimonies, therefore, of Philo and Fosephusy 
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savs S Dr. Hales, 66 we may Sa fe ‘ly conclu ide ; o That there Ww as 
original lly no d lifferenc e between the Hebrew aencalogies au 1d 
those of the Greek birder 1; and 2. That the computation 


of Josephus was conformable to both in his’ time; and, con- 


sequently, 3. That either vie Hebrew ceo pi s, or the Greek 
copies, both of the sepluagint, and of Josephus, have been 
adulterated since his time.” P. 7 

And we agree with our author, that there are many reasor $ 
to render it probable that this adulteration took place in the 
Hebrew copies rather than in the Greek. In addition to the 
Hebrew copies being at least equally o! bnoxious to adulteration 
as the Greek, which is ably n oticed, it is observed, that 


, 
i 
i} 
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The temptation to adulteration was also greater in the Hebrew 
than in the Greek. 

After the first destruction of Jerusalem, by Titus, A. D. 70, the 
Jews were so oppressed by their national calamities, that they could 
think of nothing else for some time; buat, about the end of the first 
century of the vulgar era, they were roused to oppose the wonder- 
ful progress of christianity, _ What principally excited their rage and 
vexation was, that ‘ their own scriptures’ were turned into arullery 
against them, to prove that ‘ Jesus was indeed the Christ,” from the 
day's of the Apostles. Acts xvili. 28.” P. 75. 

Dr. Hales proceeds to shew the extraordinary anxiety of the 
Jews to bring into disrepute the septuagint version, which was 
usually referred to by Christians, and he produces testimoni¢s 
of their actually setting up othe - Greek copies in opposition 
thereto, formed from their. own co om Hebrew text. He 
concludes by observing of the septuagint, that it is one of Or 
most useful -and valuable helps to the understanding of the 
prophec ies especially, +, because it was written before the birth of 
Christ, when there was no tem; pti ition to adulteration.” P. vB 

The corruption of ne Hebrew x enealogies is stated to ia e 
begun as early as iq nila ‘version, A. D. 128; but not to hav 
p! -evailed in the feb brew bible s till about A. D. 340. P. 78. 

Our cwriosity is naturally excited as to the motive which 
could le: id the Jews t thus to mutilate the patriarchal genealogies. 
This next engages the attention of Dr. Hales, which he thinks 
to be most cle arly exposed by Ephrem Syrus, who died A. D. 
37 S. 

‘** The Jews,” says he, “‘ have subtracted 600 years from the gene- 
rations of Adam, Seth, &c in order that their own books might not 
convict them, concerning the coming of Christ: be having been pre- 
dicted to appear for the deliverance of mankind after 5500 years 
P. 78. 

There is more interesting matter on this subject in this 
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of the work, where the origin of the notion of the six mille- 
hery ages of the world is explained from the learned Gregory 
of Ozford. P. 79. “ The prevalence, therefore,” continues 
our author, “ of "this tradition, throughout the Pa. gan, Jewish, 
and Chrisiian world, whether well founded or other rwise, Was a 
sufficient reason for the Jews to endeavour to invalidate it, by 
shortening their chronology.” ‘That this was actually done is, 
we think, satisfactorily proved by the concessions of the ea rly 
Jewish writers, p- £0; and by internal evidence, in the 
Anlediiuvian genealogy, the most undeniable, p. 81. The 
postdiluviaa genealogy furnishes, also, internal evidence of the 
corruption of the Hebrew genealogies, wherein the sums total 
of lives, given in the Antedilucian genealogy, are omitted ; 

though the chasm is fortunately supplied, and the genuine 
Jengths of generations are restored in the ‘Samaritan Hebrew 
text, as is here shewn. And it is further observed, that * this 
uniform chasm, or omission, of the total lives of the first eight 
patriarchs, was introduced early into the Masorete Hebrew 
text ; for it occurs also in the present copies of the septuagint, 
and in all the other ancient versions ; namely, the Latin al 
gate, Syriac, Arabic, Persic, and the targums of Onkelos and 
Jonathan. Still, however, the septuagint furnishes evidence of 
the omission, by retaining the last two words, xa amelave, * and 
he died,’ throughout the whole. There cannot, therefore, 
remain a doubt, that the total lives were originally inserted 
in the ancient Jewish Hebrew copies, as well as in the Sama- 
vitan; no less than the total lives of the dntediluvian patri- 
archs, in both Hebrew texts. And the centenary addition to 
the generations of the first seven patriarchs after the flood, is 
now fully established, by the triple evidence of the Samariian 
text, septuagint version, and Josephus.” P. 83. 

it is next shewn, that “ the patriarchal generations, both 
before and after the deluge, according to the shorter Hebrew com- 
putation, are repugnant to the course of nature,” p.85; that 
* the shorter Hebrew computation is also absurd, or inconsistent 
with history, sacred and profane,” p. 86 ; and, from the chain 
of evidence, which a consideration of these circumstances 
furnishes, Dr. Hales concludes, 

** The whole weignt of antiquity, and of the earliest fathers of the 
church, is decided'y in favour of the longer Greek computation, 
Origen and Jerom excepted ; who reckoned it B. C. 3981, respec- 
tively; acting under Jewish influence ; and whose authority is more 
than compensated by that of the learned chronologers, Theophilus 
and Eusebius; who expressly applied themselves to the study, which 
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the others only noticed casually or incidentally. We may, therefore, 
without hesitation, adopt the conclusion of Eusebius. 

«< ¢ Wherefore it is with reason that, in our chronology, we follow 
the version of the septuagint ; which was made, as it appears, from 
an ancient and uncorrupted Hebrew copy.’ Syncell. Chronograph, 
P. 88, 89.” 

Still, highly as is to be esteemed the venerable septuagint 
version, it is not, it seems, to be implicitly followed in all 
cases ; and is, according to Dr. Hales, to be mistrusted “ in 
the case of the second Cainan, interpolated between drphaxad 
and Salah.’ P. 90. 

There is, indeed, as is granted, high antiquity, even pre- 
vious to the Christian era, and great authority for the insertion 
of it. It is inserted in Luke’s genealogy of Christ, iii. 36, 
and in many ancient versions, yet “ the Masorete and Sama- 
ritan Hebrew texts, and all the aucient versions and targums, 
without exception, omit Cainan and his generation of 130 
years, in Gen. xi. 12.” P. 91. There is much other 
evidence offered, from whence, s says our learned author from 
Eusebius, ‘we are fully warranted to conclude, that “ the 
second Cainan was not originally’in the Hebrew text, and in 
the septuagint version derived from it. And,” continues 
Dr. Hales, “ since water cannot rise to a level higher than the 
spring from which it issues, so neither can the authority of 
the New Testament for its retention, rise above that of the 
Old Testament, from which it is professedly copied, for its 
exclusion.” P. 91. 

The original interpolation of Cainan is next accounted for 
from the learned Gregory, and is stated to have been made in 
order to favour a calculation according to the ancient tradition 
of the six millenary ages of the world. P. 92. 

The fourth article of this section is employed in restoring 
the chronology of Josephus, conceruing whom there have been 
various opinions and conjectures,some praising him for his vera- 
city, and others censuring him for his fictions. In the opi- 
nion of Dr. Hales, 6 much, however, of the censure that he 
has undeservedly incurred, is owing to the carelessness and 
fraud of his early editors.” - P.95. Instances of this care- 
lessness and fraud are produced, which involve the question of 
his general authenticity, yet is our author not without hope 
that he may be able to establish the genuineness and veracit 
of his leading dates. He endeavours, “ by the help of some 
genuine dates and numbers, first to trace a correct outline of 
the chronology of Josephus, and afterwards to confirm it by a 
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detail of the particulars that fill it up, and by their conformity 
to the general outline.” P.97. Our learned readers will be 
picased by a perusal of this part of the work, which evinces 
much critical ingenuity and historical ability, atfording a pleas- 
ing hope that a elue is, at length, discovered, by which the 
leading difficulties of chrono logy may be re emoved. “ Thus,” 
says the author, at the close of the article, “have I endea- 
voured, and, I trust, not unsuccessfully, vindicate the cha- 
racter of this illustrious historian, profound. antiquary, and 
consummate chronologer, Josephus, and to retrieve the inte- 
grity of his adinirable system, by shewing its consistency 
throughout, both in the whole, and in the parts ; thereby fur- 
nishing a "Salid foundation for a durable system of ancient 
chronolozy, sacred and profane, built upon the rectified era of 
the creation, B. C. 5.411, now first deduced from the writings 
of two great luminaries of the Jewish and Christian churches, 
Josephus and Theophilus.” P. 105. 

Dr. Hales next discusses the elements ef technical chrono- 
logy, and critically considers the Several periods of time, as 
days, weeks, months. He considers these, first in their gene- 
ral accept: ti on. He then more particularly considers the 
Hebrew months ; the Syrian months ; (the same as the Hebrew) 
the Attic monthe's the J facedonian and Syro-Macedonian 
months ; the Roman months ; the Egyptian months; the Per- 
sian months ; (originally the same as the Egyptian) the Ara- 
bran months ; the Paphian or Cyprian months; the Hindu 
montis. He next considers years In their gener al acc eptation ; 

and then, particularly, the Latin year ; the year of Romulus ; ; 
‘lie year of Numa; the year of the Decemvirs; the Fabien 
year ; the Gregorian year. He next considers the various 
cycles, or recurring periads of years, as, the cycle of the 
moon; the cycle of the sun; the cycle of indiction; then the 
Julian period ; the use of epacts; the paschal full moons ; 
ecli mh ; ancient eclipses ; the p ECESSTON of the eg UINOLES 3 ePOC hs 
and eras asassumed by chronologers, and more particularly the 
vulgar Christian era; the dayef our Lord’s nativity ; the period of 
tlie ministry of Christ, and otherremarkable eras, together with the 
usual assistances of which chronologers have av ailed themselve 3 
asthe drundelmarbles, andthel lightthrown on chronology by them, 
&e.&e. On eachof these, the reader will find many most inte- 
resting remarks, which we do not feel it necessary to detail, as 
they are chiefly of an elementary nature, and a_ particular 
notice of them would lead us beyoud our limits. But, who- 
ever is desirous of acquirmg information concerning the nature 
and origin of the several subdivisions of time, will not fail to 
accomplish his desire by reference to this laborious and judi- 
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cious part of the work. Wewill now pass on to the thir. 
part of this first volume, which is employed in considering the 
elements of ‘sacred chronolos y, on which we shall dwell the 
longer, since we perfectly agree with Dr. Hales, that this’ is 
the source from whence alone an accurate knowledge of 
chronology can be derived. 

[In the introduction to this part of the work, wherein Dr. 
Hales proceeds “ to give a sketch of the elements of sacred 
geography, and of profane, so far as connected therewith,” 
it is properly:observed, that “the necessity for this arises from 
the imperfection and the incorrectness of the elementary trea- 
tises in use. Of these,” it is remarked, “ the best, perhaps, 
is Wells’s Historical Geography of the Old Testament, in three 
volumes, octavo; and of the New Testament, in a fourth 
volume, 1721, second edition. ‘this work contains a great 
deal of excelient matter, well. arranged, and many curious 
observations of modern travellers, respecting the ancient and 
mocdern state of the holy Ixnd, and of the other countries 
recorded in scripture. But since his time, many mistakes 
have been corrected, and much new and important informa- 
tion conveyed by subsequent travellers, Bruce, Niebuhr, &c. 
and by later geographers, especially major Rennel, mn his valu- 
able work on the Geography of Herodotus. Much also still 
remains to be gleaned from former travellers, Chardin, Sandys, 
Maundrell, Thevenot, Shae, Pocock, &c. more carefully exa- 
mitied; and not a little from the vast fund of miscellaneous 
injormation scattered through the Asiatic Researches, and other 
periodica! publications, and the works of the learned in general; 
Bryant onthe plagues of Egypt; bishop Clayton’s delineation of the 
route of the fsrael:ies inthe wilderness of 4rabia Petrewea,&c.; Mr. 
Howard's ‘thoughts on the Structure of the Earth, &c. From 
all which, the present elementary treatise has been compiled, 
with as much attention as possible to compression of matter, 
and clearness of arrangement.” P. 315. , 

And here we find, first, some sensible and interesting remarks 
on the creation of the world, as related by Moses, and as referred 
to by other ancient historians. It is pleasing to the pious 
believer im divine revelation to accompany the author in his 
disquisitions, which are all admirably adapted to establish 
a belief in the one true God, and to confute the reveries of 
modcr : m2terialists, who would affect to be wise beyond what 
God has been graciously pleased to reveal to the sons of men. 

“« To instruct or reform mankind, when, in process of time, they 
had mistaken, or were prone to mistake, the creature for the Creator, 
the venerable author, in the first instance, informs them, that ‘ in the 
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begioning God created the Heavens and the Earth,’ Gen.i.1. Here, 
the sacred historian, in opposition to false and atheistical philosophy, 
teaches the true origin of things. He declares, that the world was 
not eternal, but had a Leginning ; that it was created, or its primitive 
elements produced, oui of nothing; contrary to the maxim, ez nihilo 
nihil fit, which cannot controul Omnipotence, to whom the creation 
of passive senseless matter, and of active intelligent spirit, are both 
equally easy ; and that it was not, as idly and absurdly asserted, made 
by chance, or a fortuitous concourse of atoms, or elementary pre- 
existent particles, but created by God, or the Lord of Gods, Gen. ii. 4, 
* who created all things by Jesus Christ,’ Ephes. iii. g.; ‘ the original 
word,’ or ‘ Oracle of God,’ ‘ by whom all things were made, and 
Meg whom was not any thing made that hath been.’ Johni. 1, 
2.; Rev, xix. 13.” P.317. 

There follows a history of the universal deluge, and various 
accounts are produced of the fossil remains of foreign animals 
and vegetables, found all over the globe, most instructing to 
peruse, and all establishing the universality of the deluge. 

The site of the famous mountain Ararat is attempted to be 
ascertained, it being of considerable importance in Sacred 
Geography that it should be. Dr. Hales supposes that the 
Situation determined on in Major Rennel’s excellent map of the 
ancieut Roman Empire is correct, according to which it “ lies 
in 39°30’ north lat. and 44° 30’ east long. nearly in the middle 
of the vast ridge of Taurus, that ‘ stony girdle encompassing 
the earth,’ as aptly described by the Arabian geographers, 
which runs eastward from Cilicia through the whole extent of 
Asia, for Ararat lies nearly midway between the southern extre- 
mities of the Eucine and aspian Seas.” P.338 . “ This 
relative position,” says our author, “ is confirmed by Scripture,” 
and “ so great is the veneration of the Armenians for this 
mountain, ‘that as soon as they can see it, (and it is so lofty 
that it can be seen at the distance of ten days journey) they 
kiss the earth, and repeat certain prayers, making the sign of 
the cross. ‘They verily believe that the ark rested on its summit. 
P. 339. 

Dr. Hales proceeds to consider the residence of Noah’s 
family, the partial deluges that have taken place upon the earth, 
and the nature of the terragueous globe in the true proportion 
of land to water upon the earth’s surface, as it is ascertained 
by modern geographical discoveries, particularly in the voyages 
made by that celebrated British navigator, Captain Cooke, which, 
it is observed “ among other good purposes have rendered 
essential services to religion, by robbing wrfidelity of a favourite 
objection to the Mosaical account of the peopling of the earth. 
Nori America might have been easily furnished with inhabi- 
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tants from the opposite coasts of Asia; and South America, 
by means of the great chain of newly-discovered tropical Isles, 
scattered between the two great continents, and successively 
colonized from Asia ; and also, on its eastern side, by vessels 
driven by storms, or trade winds and currents, from the shores 
of Europe and Africa ; and indeed the similarity of languages, 
religion, manners, and customs, in several leading points, fur- 
nishes decisive evidence of the descent of all mankind from 
the same parent stock.” P. 348. 

Noah’s famous prophecy respecting the fortunes of the three 
great families that peopled the earth is also considered.* ‘The 
enlargemeint of Jay nth is mentioned with a peculiar interest, 
and the i@vasion of! 4ssjria, Media, and Persia, by “ the ships 
of Chittem.” ra xi. 30. Here we meet ‘th the following 
most interesting and awakening passage : td ‘Tite Turtars in the 
éast have repeatedly invaded and subdued the Hindus and the 
Chinese, while the warlike and enterprising genius of the 
greatest of the ‘ Isles of the Gentiles,’ Great Britain and Ire- 
ltamd, have spread their colonies, their arms, their language, 
their arts, andin some measure, their religion, frem the rising 
to the setting sun. And now, * blessed be the i Lord,’ he whe 

ras ‘the God of Shem,’ in. former times, is now more espe- 

cially become the God of Japheth! And Europe, that most 
highly and gratuitously-favoured quarter of the globe, is blessed 
with the marvellous light of the Gospel; while Asia has sunk 
into the darkness of idol: itry and superstition. And the lamps 
of the Asiatic churches which formerly shone so brightly, are 
now well nigh extinguished ! How long this inestimable 
blessing may “be continued to Europe, is matter of awful’ and 
anxious concern. The _apostacy of too many of the European 
Churches from the genuine faith of Christ, and the lukewarm- 
ness of all, threatens the extinction of the lamp of Christianity 
in Europe, likewise; and the fulfilment of the ominous pre- 
diction of the retaliation to be inflicted on ‘ the invader,’ that 
‘ he shall perish at last!’ The Signs of the Times are tremen- 
dous.” (May 13, 1808.) P. 355. 

The derivation of the human species, all from one stock, 
Noah, the second father of mankind, having proved a great 
stumbling block to minute philosophers, we find some judicious 
reflections on this subject. They are offered on account of a 
passage in Lord Kaimes’s Sketches of the History of Man. 
“ ‘Though we cannot doubt the authority of Moses,” says 
Lord Kaimes, “ yet his account of the creation of man is not 
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a little puzzling, as it seems to contradict every one of the fore- 
mentioned facts ;’’ namely, the varieties of the human species 
in ditferent countries, as to colour, size, shape, disposition, &c. 
Sketches of the History of Man. Vol. 1. p. 36. 

But, as Dr. Hales here justly observes, “* however inadequate 
we may be fully to unéold ithe mysteries of nature, and the 
ways of Providence e, yet much of these alleged varieties may 
be satisfactoi ‘ily accounted for, from the influence of climate, 
local circumstances of air, water, food, customs, &¢. w ‘te homiuv, 
im process of time, make a material change i in the constitutions 
and complexions of the inhabitants. If dogs, taken to the 
frigid zone, grow shaggy; and if sheep, transported to the 
torrid zone, exchange their wool for hat, why may not the 
human species gradually partake of the lifluence of climate ? 
P, 358. ‘This, and other arguments, offered on the occasion, 
are satisfactory to a certain degree only. Aware of this, Dr. 
Hales humbly observes, * still, however, there are anomalies, 
or exceptions, to these general conclusions of the influence of 
ciemaie and customs, that must be ascribed to other, and perhaps 
undiscovered causes, which bafile the pride of human sagacity 
to develope ; and which, after all, must be resolved into the 
will and pie: asure of the Creator, and deposited among ‘ the 
unsearchable riches’ of his wisdom and Providence, in the 
gariety, no less than in the regularity, of his works.” P. 360 
‘These exceptions are produced in subsequent paragraphs. 

A curious inquiry has often’ been made, which was the prim- 
tive language ? Respecting this and the confusion of tongues, 
there are some excellent remarks. W ‘ith regard to the first 
language, it is observed that the Hebrew and the Syriae have 
been supposed to have the fairest claim to originality, and ** tha 
this pi eference is well founded, may perhaps be most simply 
and satisfactorily proved from their respective alphabets ; for 
the names aud the nwnerai values of the Hebrew and § Syn ue 
letters, saith agree together, are almost generally ae loy sted in 

» the rest, however unlike the letters themselves may be in their 
respective shapes.” P. 365. 

As Dr. Hales, consistently with his sacred profession, is ever 
anxious to apply his talent and his comaiiea to the purpose of 
throwing light on rev slabiens or rather of rendering revelation 
subservient to the purpose of correcting erroneovs notions, he 
next considers, and to us very satisfactorily refutes, the hypo- 
thesis, so generally prenal ont among antiquaries “* that, lero- 

gluphic al was ceca aud that it. gave rise to the invention of 
alpha ficde WrITEDg, by construction of the hiero&lyphic symbo!s 
into alphabetical letters.” P. 368. 
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‘In favour,” he-says, ‘ of this hypothesis, it has- been asserted, 
ia the letters of the primitive alphabet were originally intended for 
symbols of the things whose names they bear ; ; as Aleph, * an ox,’ 
Beth, ‘ a house,’ Gim 1, § a camel,’ Daleth, ‘a door,’ &c. but in 
proc ess of time were curtailed and pou to simpler forms. 

This however,” he continues, ‘* may be doubted: for as the 
learned orientalis: Sc/ultens remarks, ‘ ye hames given to the primi- 
tive letters were rather designed as ertificial helps of the memory, to 
excite the attention of learners,” by means of the alliteration; as 
our spelling y books for children contain cuts or igures in which A is 
connected in the same department with an Ass, B witha Bear, C 
with a Cat, D with a Dog, &c. without the remotest liken ress between 
the letters and the objecis themselves intended to be conveyed or uu 
derstood.” P. 368. 


And, further, in addition to the important circumstance that 
‘ the original structure of hieroglyphical symbols, and of alpha- 
betical letters, seems to be totally and radically diflerent, and 
incapable of transmutation into each other,” which is ably 
noticed by our author, “ the book of the genealogy of tle 


; 


antediluvian patri irchs from Adam to Noal, is evidently repre- 


sented as a wrilten record, Gen. v. 1.” P. 370. ‘There is moe 
on this subject, to which we refer our readers, whe admit the 
necessity of divine Instruction resp cting alphabetical writing 
who, with us, can see, in this curious art, the Impress of. divi- 
nity, and who can be pleased with any remark that shews to 
man his dependence on the Almighty ‘for the useful: direction 
or improvement of the talent mtrusted to him. 

We next find the geographical situations considered of 
Egypt; of ihe laid‘ of Goshen; of Zoan,,.or Tans; of .On or 
Heliopolis ; of Rameses; of Sin or Pelusiwm; of .Pibiseth or 
Babastus; of Tuhpanes or Hanes; of Migdol; of Noph ox 
Vemplis; of No or Thebes; of Sycne; and of Cush or 
Eiluopua. 

There follow some very interesting remarks on the pyramids 
of Egypt, tending to ascertain the cause of their erection, and 
the time when they were erected. ‘Lhe different opinions are 
adduced; but the greatest stress is laid upon that Which reiers 
their erection to beUDER tition, to which the Egyptians were sa 
prone from earliest t tin - and this idea is stre vgthened irom 
the circumstance of Herodotus having found in a. chamber of 
the greatest of ihe corey a well,* and as there are cireun 
stances favouring the Suppo tion, that was also a well in 

exch of the other pyramic is3 1tis from thence imierred, that 
tirey Were: probably aguatic 
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Considerable pains are taken to ascertain the precise spot of 
the passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites. This is a sub- 
ject more curious than necessary ; but they who derive a satis- 
faction from inquiries of this kind, will be pleased with the 
—— way in which the present inguiry is conducted. 

stead of descending to investigate the natural causes that 
would favour the passage over any assigned spot, Dr. Hales 
takes a more noble and sure ground, and refers the accom- 

lishment of it to the miraculous imterposition of God. 

. 388. 

The different stations of the Israelites in the wilderness are 
considered, and here, says Dr. Hales, is principally followed 
“the ingenious dissertation of bishop Clayton, in his Chro- 
nology of the Bible, 1747.” P. 394. Many observations will 
be here found of lively interest to those who delight in 
having brought before them scenes to which they have 
become familiarized from the pious direction given to 
their reading in their earlier days. 

Next we find noticed the passage of the river Jordan, by the 
Israelites, the boundaries of the promised land; the devoted 
nations ef Canaan, and other nations of Canaan, settled in the 
land at the arrival of the Israelites. The division of the pro- 
mised land is marked out, and the most probable reasons are 
given for the division. P. 424. The situation of Jerus.tem, 
and the derivation of its name, are assigned. ‘The temple of 
Jerusalem is also described. Mount Calvary is considered in 
its relative situation to Jerusalem. The church of the holy 
sepulchire is said to be a “ magnificent structure, which covers 
the whole summit of Calvary, including, under its roof, both 
the place of crucifixion and the holy sepulchre,” and to have 
been “built by the picty and munificence of the empress 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, the first christian em- 
peror.” P.434. In the mind of the devout Christian, many 
mingled associations of sorrow, of piety, and of gratitude, 
will be called forth from a perusal of this very interesting part 
of the work, which specially notes all those parts of Mount 
Calvary “ which were reckoned to be more immediately con- 
cerned in our blessed Lord’s passion ;” and additional light is 
thrown on the circumstance of our Lord’s resurrection, from 
the account of the holy sepulchre, collected from Sandys, 
Maundrel, «nd Husselquist. P. 436, &c. . 

We pass on to the description of Phoenicia; of Tyre, and 
of Assyria, which latter country, in its most extensive signi- 
fication, both in sacred and-protane history, comprehended; 
1. Assyria proper, eastward of the Tigris, and south of Taurus. 
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2. Arum, or Syria, eastward of the Euphrates, and 3. drum 
or Syria, westward of the Euphrates. Under these heads, 
there are some interesting remarks, from the published accounts 
of Maundrel and Hasselquist, concerning the ancient cities of 
Tyre, insular and continental. P. 441. 

The situation of Nineveh, the capital of the Assyrian 
empire, is next considered. ” Diodorus gulag asserts, that 
Nineveh was built on. the Euphrates, lib. 2.;. but Herodotus, 
1. 193. Pliny, 6.13, and Ptolemy, p. 146, all agree that it 
was built on the Tigris. * Such a combination of ancient 
and modern authorities,” says our author, “ against vat single 
assertion, decidés the question beyond a doubi.” P. 447. 
We here find a mistake of Dr. Gillies also. corrected, who 
imagined that there were two Ninevehs, the one on the Tigris, 
the other on the Euphrates, following the translation of our 
English Bible, Gen. x. 11, the incorrectness of which is fully 
proved. P. 447. The city of Babylon is said to haye been of 
a still earlier date than Nineveh, and.to have been “ originally 
built by Nimrod, along with the. Tower of Babel, on the 

eastern bank of the Euphrates. Gen. x. 10. xi. 4.” Here also 

are some curious remarks on the ancient extent of the city, 
and on the present appearance of the spot gn which it once 
stood. P. 451. 

Media Proper was bounded by Armenia and Assyria Proper, 
on the west; by Persia, on the east; by the Caspian provinces 
on the north ; and by Susiana, on the south. Into this 
country,” says Dr. Hales, “ the ten tribes, who composed the 
kingdom of Israel, were transplanted, in the Assyrian captivity, 
by Tiglath-pilesar. and Shalmanasar. The former prince, B. C. 
740, carried away the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half 
Manasseh, on the east side of Jordan, ‘ ta Halah, and Habor, 
and Hara, and to the river of Gozan.’ And his successor, 
B. C. 719, carried away the remaining seven and half tribes, 
to the same places, which are said to be ‘ cities of the Medes, 
by the river of Gozan.’ Compare 1 Chron. v. 26; 2 Kings 
xvil. 6.” ~P. 457. 

Respecting the geographical position of Media, in its rela- 
tion to the ten tribes, we meet with the following interesting 
remarks. 


“1. It was so remote, and so impeded and intersected with great 
mountains, and numerous and deep rivers, that it would be extremely 
difficult for them to escape from this natural prison, and return to 
their own country ; and 2, They would also be opposed in their pas- 
sage through Kir, or Assyria Proper, not only by the native Assyrians, 
but also by their enemies, the Syrians, transplanted thither before 

Ne. 146, Vol. 36, dugust, 1810. Z 
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them. And 3. The superior civilization of the Israelites, and their 
skill in agriculture, and in the arts, would tend to civilize and in-prove 
those wild and barbarious regions. And 4. They could safely be 
allowed more liberty, and have their minds move at ease, than if 
they were subject to a more rigorous confinement nearer to their 
native country.” P. 458. 


Dalak, or Dgocis, the first king of the Medes, we read, 
built the celebrated city of Echatana, the geographical descrip- 
tion of which is given, as also that of Rages, or Rey; of 
Persta; of Susiana, or Chusitan; of “ the land of Chittim,” 
and * ‘the Isles of Chitttm,” which are said to “ denote, in 
general, the maritime countries and islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, Greece, Italy, Crete, Cyprus, Corsica, &e. according 
to the prophecy of Balaam, that “ ships should come from the 
coast of Chittim, and should afflict Ashur, (the Assyrians) 
and afflict Eber, (the Hebrews, or Jews) representing the 
Grecian and Roman invasions,” &c. P. 461. 

The island of Melite, on which St. Paul was shipwrecked, 
is Clearly shewn not to have been our Malta. “ This,” says 
Dr. Hales, “ could not be, for the vessel was then in Adria, 
‘ the Adriatic gulph,’ Acts xxvii. 27. And Malta lay too far 
to the south, to be the island in question. It was an island 
on the Illyrian coast, near Corcyra Negra, anciently called 
Merarn, Me?xtin, Midston; now Melida, or Meiede; and hy the 
Sclavonians, M‘leet; whose inhabitants merited the title of 
Cap€aco, © barbarians,’ in the worst sensé of the word. We 
owe this correction,” says our author, “ of the received geo- 
graphy, to the learned and ingenious Bryant, Observations and 
Inguiries relating to various parts of ancient History.” P. 462. 

Javan is next described as denoting Greece in general, 
including Macedonia ; and lastly, the situation of Gog and 
Magog. “ ‘These,” says Dr. Hales, “ seem to be the 
general name of the northern nations of Europe and Asia, or 
the districts, north of Caucasus, or Mount Taurus, colonized 
by Gog or Magog, another of the sons of Japheth, Gen. x. 

’ called by the Arabian geographers, Jajuje and Majuje, 
Remel Herod, p. 112,” &e. P. 463. 

Thus have we endeavoured to convey the substance of 
this learned work ; and, in order to do justice to it, have 
felt it necessary to be copious in the extracts we have 
offered. We are of opinion that it is most satisfactorily 

roved that the “ shorter computations of the patriarchal gene- 
rations from Adam to Abraham” are untenable, and that there 
is evidence, resulting from the testimonies produced, very 
little, if at all, short of moral certainty, in favour of the cra 
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of the creation being, as Dr. Hales supposes it to be, B. C. 
5411. ‘These are the great outlines of the first volume, which 
is proposed to be soon tollowed by another volume, comprising 
the whole body of sacred chronology, and that by a third, 
“ which will contain the several branches of profane chrono- 
logy.” Nothing, we hope, may occur to prevent the learned 
author from a complishing his object, since, from the judicious 
way in which this preseut volume is conducted, >f are conhdent 
that many of the difficulties of chronology will » by his assist- 
ance, be removes d, and that a far greater certainty will be 
established than has resulted from the ditferent systems which 


have hitherto been framed on this important subject. 








—————— ——— 


I. A Suceinct Account of the m utd and lenent administration of 
the Spawsh Laxs, in the early part of the year 1810. © The 
Second Edition, corrected ai id enlarged. By a Gentleman at 
the Bar in the Courts of Trinidad. 18me. Pp. 58. Printed 
at Grenada. 


I. Letters and other Documents relative to.the imprisonment and 
discharge of Maither Gallogher, Printer and Proprietor of the 
Trinidad Courant. 1810. 12mo. Pp. 23. Printed at the Inde- 


pendent Gazetie Office. ‘Trinidad. 


SoME time has elapsed since the attention of the writers in this 
review was Called to the affairs of Trinidad, The active and inile- 
pendent part which wethen took in a controversy, involving some 
points of extreme public importance, led us, of course, to enter 
upon acloseinvestigation of the causes which producedthe dissene 
sions which unhappily prevailed at that period, and to pay more 
attention to the state and conduton of the colony, and its inhabi- 
tants, than we ate in the habit of paying to te internal polity of 
sodistant a settlement. Hence a strong interest was naturally pro- 
duced in our minds, which did not cease with the transactions 
which gave birth to it, but which, continuing in full force, has 
directed our inguiries, from time to time, to the government and 
interior concerns of Trinided. It was with great satisfaction 
that we witnessed, in a vast majority of the inhabitants, a just 
sense of the excellence of the British constitution, and an 
earnes’ desire to be admitted to a full participation of its inesti- 
mable bene ts. And it was net without concern and surprize 
that we found, that, from some motives of policy, whith we 
could neither appreciate nor understand, this diyposition was 
rather checked than cherished by those on whom’ alone it 
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depended to gratify the wishes, and to promote the interests, of 
the colony. 

Our readers cannot have forgotten, that, on the first reduction 
of Trinidad, by Sir Ralph Abercrombie, who invested General 
Picton with the government of the island, that colony was in a 
state of extreme peril, from the numerous hordes of outcasts who 
had flocked thither from all the French islands ; constituting a 
lawless banditti, which set all the efforts of a feeble government 
at de‘ance, while they kept the respectable inhabitants of the 
colony in consternation and awe. _As the place surrendered at 
discretion, no obligation subsisted to prolong the existence of 
the Spanish Jaws ; but the very critical situation of the island, 


--and the impossibility of leaving any thing more than a very small 


military force to check the disaffected, to controul the licentious, 
to restrain the wicked, and to protect the virtuous and the loyal, 
rendered it necessary to vest in the governor extraordinary 
powers; and therefore he was directed to do the best he could, 


_-by continuing the Spanish laws, and by supplying, according to 


his own discretion, anv defects which the existing system of 
jurisprudence might be found to possess. Tothis wise measure, 
and to the energetic mind and decisive conduct of the new 
Governor, may the political salvation of the colony be fairly 
ascribed. He gave efficacy to the laws, security to property, 
protection to persons, and confidence to the community. Acts 


~. of rigour and severity he certainly exercised, but they were not 


wanton and needless acts; they were, on the contrary, acts jus- 
tified alike by the necessity of the case, by the latitude of dis- 
cretion which his instructions not only authorized but imposed, 
by the motives out of which they sprang, and by the effects 
which they produced. In the honourable discharge of his 
arduous duty ke shrank from no difficulty, he avoided no re- 
sponsibility. Wath a wisdom of conception, and a firmness of 
soul, which it falls to the lot but of Nature’s favoured few to 
possess, he soon perceived what measures the public good 
required, and, with a promptitude peculiar to himself, he carried 
those measures into effect. A prosecution of seven years 
duraticn—to the disgrace of British jurisprudence be it said !— 
has been the grateful reward of his services. 

Before he left the island the sagacity of the Secretary of State 
forthe Colonial Department, for the time being, who probably 
thought that. in a multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, 
engendered a mongre! kind of government, in which the power 
was divided between three governors., The consequences were 
such as a. political infant might have foreseen and foretold ; dis- 
union, weakness, and confusion ensued. The triumvirate were 
recalled, and ancther sole governor was appointed. 
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During this time the Spanish laws, exclusively, were admi- 
nistered in Trinidad, and contributed, not a little, to impede the 
commercial prosperity of the colony, by the facility whichthey 
afforded to fraud, and by the extreme difficulty which attended 
their execution in the recovery of debts. Nothing more fatal 
to credit, and, comer: more injurious to commerce, could 
well be conceived. “nce originated, in the planters and 
traders in Trinidad, as well asin the merchants from whom they 
received their supplies in England, a very natural desire to 
remove this serious impediment by the introduction of British 
laws. Many persons were induced to cherish the same desire, 
by higher motives of policy, and by a more ardent love of 
that rational freedom, of which these laws may justly be called 
the parent, the guardian, andthe friend. All that was opulent 
and respectable in the colony united inthe promulgation of their 
wishes, on this most important subject. 

What was the spectacle which these colonists thus presented 
to the world ?——British subjects petitioning a British govern- 
ment to li,» under British laws. It would seem impossible that 
such a petition should experience the smallest hesitation on the 
part of those to whom it was addressed ; that the government” 
should evince the smallest difficulty, should display the smallest 
reluctance, in acceding to the prayer of the petitioners. It 
would naturally be thought that the generous ardour manifested 
by the respectable inhabitants of Trinidad would raise a corres. 
ponding ardour in the minds of his Majesty’s ministers; that 
they would be eager to meet their wishes; to confirm their 
hopes; and to grant them the noble boon which they solicited...” 
But, strange to say, this did not prove to be the case. From : 
motives which it is impossible for us to fathom or to divine, it ° 
was determined that the Trinidadians should continue to live 
under Spanish laws. And it was thought expedient, eitherfrom 
a conviction that an English military governor.was not the best 
qualified individual in the world for the administration of such 
laws, or for the sake of acquiring some additional patronage, to 
send out a new civil officer, in whom should be vested the 
supreme judicial authority of theisland. The choice fellona 
gentleman who had acted in a judicial capacity in another island, 
where he certainly had not succeeded in his efforts to produce a 
perfect spirit of conciliation and harmony. His total ignorance 
of the Spanish language was not thought any disqualification for 
his office, nor any impediment to his due administration of Spa- 
nish laws. After his appointment he applied industriously to 
his Spanish Grammar; and, if we mistake not, since his arrival, 
has extended his judicial knowledge, by the aid of some Spanish 
lawyers imported from the Caraccas. There is certainly in 
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this transaction something ex'rem:'y at variance with all the 
gererally received notions of propriety and policy ¢ something 
from which the mind forcibly revolts 3 and no cons:deration is 
su ficient to reconcile us to an act which appears, indeed, 1«pug- 
nant (0 Common sense. 

Such, however, isthe fact, George n mith, Esq. was appointed 
Chiet O dar, First Aicade del Cr'men. and Fiscal of the island 
of Trinidha; and he according'y took the oaths of those 
respective offices on the 24th of Mav, 1So0. By this means 
M:. Smith enjoved not only the authority of the ordinary and 
chief judges of the island, burall the powe: like vise waich was 
heretofore ve.ted in the supreme cout of the Caraccas. It is 
by no means clear ta.us, thar either those who appoimted Mr, 
Smith, or Mr. Smith himnse'f i, were aware of the nature and 
ex ent of the diferent oMices thus co: aferred upon him. rot, if 
we mistake not verv much, an appeal alw ys lav from: the deci- 
sions of the Fir.t dica de tothe Ofdsr, and from the latrerto the 
tribunal of the Audencia, or supreme court, at the Caraccas. 
Now how an unfortunate suitor is to appeal from Mr. Smith, as 
Alcalde, ta Mr. Smith, as O dor. we profess our mability to com- 
prehend. It would seem, indeed, to our simple understandings, 
thar, by this new process, the Spanish law is continued, but 
the best security which it afforded, in its court of appeil, is 
taken away. And thus are the unfortunate’ colonists re- 
moved, farther than ever, from the attainment of their grand 
object. , 

Tf, however, these complicated duties were not very well calcu- 
lated to further theca ts of justice, they served, av least, to pro- 
ducea multiplication of foes, which has itself, (as good sometimes 
arises out of evil) in conjunction with some other circumstances, 
been attended, weunderstand, with one goodeffect, the suspension 
of all suits, and the entire suppression of the sprit of litigation. 
Thec nsideration of this part of the subjec', however, is foreign 
from our present purpose. We mention it here-only as a reason 
why the colonists did not relax in their efforts to obtain the estab- 
lishment of Engiish laws. These efforts, however, thet ts astar as 
related to the display of them in the island itself, were not likely 
to receive much encouragement fromthe spirit of Spanish juris- 

rudence, Mr, Smith, indeed, makes a great merit of having 
allowed English subjecis and Englishmen, “ without interrup- 
tion to hold tieir meetings, to organize their committees, and, 
at last, to sen! their ambassador to England.” Who would not 
Suppose that he w s here t:lking of seditious meetings, revolu- 
tionary societcs, assembled for the purpos: of promoting insur- 
recunin the éulpay. and of wrésting the island from its lawful 
sqvereign? But, we beg pardon, we suspect, from the context 
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ef Mr. Smith’s letter, that’ these unhallowed proceedings were 
not allowed by dim, for, in the next paragraph, he observes, 

Allthese things have been allowed, perhaps wisely, I am 
sure with the best intentions; bu; they are contrary to the 
existing law, both in its spirit and its letter, in the mode in 
which thev have been carried on.”” Are we to understand, then, 
that the meetings in ques‘ion had the sanction of the governor, 
while they were disapproved by the judge? . Or did Mr. Smith 
tacitly acquiesce in proceedings which were contrary to law P 
In the first case, there were evident symptoms of that disunion 
among its rulers, which has so long distracted the counci!s, and 
marred the in-erests, of Trinidad. In the latter case how could 
Mr. Smith reconcile his submission with his judicial duty ? 
But be this as it may, we ask with confid-nce, whether it 1s to 
be endured, that British subjects are to be governed by a system 
of jurisprudence which renders it criminal to adopt the neces- 
sary measures for petitioning the government to introduce Bri- 
tish laws into the island? We have no hesitation in answering 
this question in the negative ; and farther, in asserting, that 
such a system of tyranny as that must be which involves such a 
prohibition, ought never to be imposed on any colonists of Great 
Britain, unless by their own express desire. 

The subsequent conduct of Mr. Smith will afford, at once, 
the best illustration of that system, and the fullest proof of his 
fixed resolution to act up, not merely to the spirit, but to the 
very letter. of i. On the 7thof Feb:uarv, 1810, the committee for 
carrying into effect the address tothe King, to extend the bless- , 
ings of the British constitution to the inhabnants of Trinided, 
thought it necessary to disavow an intention which had heen 
false!y imputed to them, of excluding the Catholic inhabitants of 
the colony fromthe benefits which they solicited tor themselves ; 
and they, accordingly, drew up two resolutions to that effect, 
which they ordered to be published in ail the Si Mees? in the 
colony. They, in consequence, appeared in the Trinidad Cou- 
rant of the 10ch of February last, the proprietor and editor of 
which is Mr. Matthew Gallagher. Two days after this, the 
following sentence was pronounced and issued by Mr. Smith: 
of in Port of Spain, Island of Trinidad, the 12th day of February, 

1810. 

«« The Honourable George Smith, Judge, Chief Oider, Alcalde 
del Crimen and Fiscal, at bis Court held this day, decreed, that his 
Honour having forbidden’ Matthew Gallagher, printer, to publish in bis 
Gazette any thing relating to matiers of Government, without first 
submitting the same to the inspection of his Honour: Whereas the 
said Matthew Gallagher did publish, in his Gazette of the 10th instant 
a paragraph jn the English, Spanish, and French languages, ig direct 
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contravention thereof; wherefore, that so manifest a breach of 
judical orders (the due observance of which is the basis of good order 
and public tranquillity) may not remain unpunished, having directed 
that the said Gazette be annexgd to the face of the proceedings, 
and the transgression being fully proved, beyond any manzer of 
doubt, on considering the same, his Honour condemned the said 
Matthew Gallagher in a fine of Two Hundred Dollars, to be applied 
in the usual manner: and further ordered, that the said Matthew 
Gallagher do produce, in the course of the day, his Licence from 
Government, authorising him to publish a Weekly Gazette. Thus 
was decreed by his Honour the Oider, who signed it. 
(Signed) GARMENDIA, 
Escrivano de Camara. 
On the day and year first before written, I the Escrivano de Camara 
notified to Matthew Gallagher the contents of the foregoing Royal 
Decree, to which he answered, ‘‘ That he had no licence to publish 
his Gazette, the one he had from his Excellency Governor Picton 
having been burnt on the night of the 24th March, 1808, in the 
conflagration of Port of Spain. (Signed) 
H. CORRIAT, Interpreter. 


This first specimen of the Spanish law, as administered in 
Trinidad, will no doubt excite the astonishment of our readers. 
Here we see, first, that it is forbidden by Mr. Smith to print any 
thing appertaining to matters of government, without previously 
submitting the manuscript to Mr. Smith himself; secondly, that 
printing resolutions relating to the introduction of British laws 
into the colony, is included in this prohibition; and thirdly, 
that Mr. Smith can himself punish, in an arbitrary manner, any 
person who shall presume to act in disobedience to his orders. 
But these are not the only disgusting features, and disgusting 
enough they are, Heaven knows, which this most extraordinary 
case exhibits; for we farther behold, in this transaction, the 
strange sight of a judge inflicting a summary, and a severe, 
punishment, (a fine of fifty pounds) not only without hearing 
what the party accused has to say in his own defence, but in his 
absence, and without even summoning him to appear, or 
apprizing him of his crime. 

It appears also that no paper can be published at Trinidad, 
without a license from the government. This may, for aught 
we know, bea wise and proper regulation. But mark the con- 
sequence of it, in respect of the unfortunate editor of the Cou- 
rant. Hehada license from the first British governor, but it 
had been reduced to ashes in the dreadful fire which levelled 
nearly the whole capital of the island with the ground. Of 
course, an English reader will conclude, no advantage could 
possibly be taken of such a calamity. Not, indeed, where English 
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law and the spirit of English justice prevail, but, alas.! in Tri- 
nidad a different-system, the. crude offspring of Spanish des- 
potism, obtained. It will scarcely be credited, that the very 
day after this notification of the loss of his license, by Gallag- 
her, Mr. Smith, in his capacity of Chief Oidor, issued a formal 
prohibition to him to publish “ his Weekly Gazette, until he 
produces his /icense from government, and the previous nomi- 
nation of an editer and censor, in conformity with the Spanish 
laws, which are in force in this colony, on pain of the penalty 

.-which has been already imposed, (for another offence be it 
observed) “* and such other as the case may require.” Now, 
before the Oidor issued this order, he knew that Gallagher could 
not, for the reason stated, produce the document which he re- 
quired ; .and, therefore, this amounted to a peremptory prohibi- 
tion to print his Gazette any longer. 

Gallagher, conceiving, probably, as we should certainly have 
conceived, that the spirit of the law, (as well as the equity of the 
case) was with him, however the letter of it might be against 
him ; and therefore conciuding, and not without some show of 
reason, at least, that the judge had exceeded his authority, con- 
tinued to publish his Gazette as usual. This was an offence of 
sO serious a nature as not to be endured by a Spanish judge. 
Mr. Smith resolved to punish the culprit for his contumacy. 
But, as he supposed, very naturally, that some odium might 
possibly attach to the exercise of extreme rigour upon such'an 
occasion, he held an ordinary court, in concert with the gover- 
nor, pro tempore, Lieutenant Colonel Tolley, (General Hislop, 
the governor, being then absent on foreign service ;) at which it 
was decreed, still without hearing the defendant, or summoning 
him to appear, that the types and materials for printing in Gal- 
lagher’s office should be immediately seized, (a la Buonaparte) 
and brought to the Royal Audience. This decree was signed on 
the 19th of February, the day on which Gallagher’s second 
Gazette, after the prohibition, appeared. Gallagher, still acting 
on the supposition, that he had the spirit of the law on his side, 
refused to give uphis presses ; upon which refusal the following 
order was, the same day, issued. 


«© Port of Spain, 19th Fel. 1810, 


«© Let Don Matthew Gallagher be committed to the Royal. Prison 
of the Court, and be deprived of communication, for the daring 
answer, ‘ respuesta atreveda,’ which he gave to the Alguazil Mayor, 
when in the act of executing the decree of this day, given by the 
Royal Audencia; which answer he repeated in presence of their 
honors the Senor Governor and Oidor : and let the same Alguazil 
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Mayor take possession of the Press in question, and put it in this 
Superior Tribunal. 
(Signed) ‘“* HENRY TOLLEY, 
66 Governor. 
« GEORGE SMITH, 
** Chief Oidor.” 

Gallagher ws, in consequence, apprehended immediately, 
and consigned to a miserable cell, °° among convicted 
felons, and accused negro slaves,” while his presses were seized, 
and he was thus deprived of his means of subsistence. He de- 
scribes the place of his coninement in the following terms. 

“* This Cell is 13 feet square, containing also the stores of the 
Prison, such as salt-fish, tar, handcuffs, shackles, bar-iron, casks, 
timber, nails, shingles, materials for a pump, window sashes, &c. &c. 
and all the rain from an adjoining roof of 15 by 13 feet, coming in 
upon its rough-paved floor. 


Here Gallagher is first fned 200 dollars for printing resolu- 
trons in favour of ‘British laws, which resolutions, it should be 
remarked, were signed by respectable and well-known persons, 
who alone should have been the objects of punishment if they 
had acted illegally, but who, we believe, were never prosecuted 
nor punished ; his presses and types were next confiscated for 
not producing a license which had been burat with his premises ; 


and lastly, he is sentenced ¢9 sa/itary confinement for an indefinite 
term for refusing to let his property be taken trom him without 
force, as he thinks illegally!!! Exists there a man in whose 
bosom a British heart beats ; exists there a mind which has im- 
bibed the principles of freedom froma British education ; exists 
there an individual whose soul revolts from tyranny and oppres- 
sion, who will not join in devoting to execration those detest- 
able laws which could sanction such conduct as this; which 
could wrest from a man his property and his liberty, without a 
trial, and without a hearing ? We shouid abhor ourselves, we 
should be unworthy of the name which we bear, and of the 
privileges which we enjoy, 1f we did not raise our voice against 
a proceeding, which, however ccnformable it may be with the 
letter of the Spanish law, which, we have no doubt, Mr. Smith 
will be able to produce in his own justification, and which, we 
are certain, he ought to be made to produce, 1s totally repugnant 
to every. notion of law, equity, orjustice, which an Englishman 
has been accustomed to cherish. 

It las been seen that the cause assigned for this harsh measure, 
by the judge and his coadjutor, the governor, was the daring 
or insolent answer given by Gallagher, to the officer, sent to 
him with the first decree or order of the Oidor, for the seizure 
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of his presses, which answer ** he repeated in presence of their 
Honours the Senor Governor and he Oidor.”  In_ order to 
ascertain the sense in which the Alguazil himself, Mr. New- 
man, regarded this answer, which drew afier it so hesivy a 
punishmen', Gallagher wrote to that gentleman on the subject, 
and received from him the following answer. 
Mr. Gallagher, 

 Sir,—I have just received your note, acquainting me that the 
cause of your suffering imprisonment is In Consequence of your being 
insolent to me, in the execution of the duty required of me, in virtue 
of the Decree issued by their Honors Governer T> dley and the Ordor 
in Chief, directing me to attach and take away your Printing Materials. 


In answer thereto I beg to say, that ifthe reply made to me by you, . 
on communicating the orders of their Honors, be deemed offensive, I 


hereby declare to you, Sir,.I never sonsidered it as such, and I do 
acquit you of any suchintention, ‘The purport of your reply, as near 
as T recollect, was, ‘That you was not conscicas cf committing any 
crime, that you wonld not deliver up your property to any man, or to 
any order, and that force must be used before you would suffer it to be 
wrested or taken away’—a report of which was duly made by me. 
And you are perfectly at liberty to contradict (through me) any abser- 
tion of insolence or disr spect that may hereatier be made. 
‘« [am Sir, your most obedient servant, 
“« § NEWMAN, 
«© Deputy-provost-marshal. 
** Port of Spain, 
*€ Saturday, 10tu March, 1810” 


As to the repetition of the answer, it only appears that, 
when asked by the Governor and the Oilor whe her he adhered 
to it, he declared he did acheretoit. Now, if the answer was 
deemed neither inso'ent nor da ing by the person to whom it 
was immediately addressed, it is dificult to conceive how it 
could be so constru d by persons who not having heard the 
words uttered, could not collect the feelings and intentions of 
the speaker from his tone and gestures, upon which much 
depends in a question of this nature. It is but fair, however, to 
Mr. Smith, to give the words of this answer, as delivered, offi- 
cially, to him, by the Alguazil. °" He would not deliver up 
his property to any man, nor to any decree, or order whatever, 
and that, previous to suffering i to be wrested or taken away, 
force must be made use of, and, even then, every means in his 
power wou'd be exercisec to prevent it.” (p. 23, Letters, &e. 
printed by Mr. Simth.) It does not appear, however, that any 
force was male use of, or, indeed, that any attempt, farther than 
the noii. cation of the Oidor’s order, was made to enforce the 
seizure. How far, therefore, the mere threat to oppose force 
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by. force, could constitute a crime so serious in the eye of the 
Spanish law, as to justify acommitment to prison for an inde- 
finite term, and attended with circumstances of peculiar hard- 
ship, it is not possible for us, without that law before us, 
to decide. Jn England, we know very well, that the mere 
threat, without the subsequent force, would not be regarded as 
punishable. 

On the 10th of March, Gallagher presented a petition to the 
Governor and Oidor, inclosing the Alguazil’s letter to himself, 
in which. he asserted his rights, as a British subject, represented 
that, although the Spanish laws prevailed in the colony, the 
government thereof was purely British, and claimed his libera- 
tion, on the farther ground, that the answer alleged to be inso- 
lent was denied to be so by the person to whom it was addressed. 
His petition concludes with these words : 

*€ Should, however, his said alleged offence or crime against 
his Majesty’s executive and judicial government,” (the governor, 
it would seem, is the head executive, and the Ojdor, the head 
judicial, officer) * be yet-deemed so public and so enormous, 
he most earnestly prays, that he may be forthwith publicly sid; 
if guilty, punished; or if innocent acquitted. And, in the 
mean time, that he may be liberated from the horrors of his 
wretched cell] and solitary confinement, on his giving bail by 
those ostensible and-respectable persons whose names are sub- 
scribed tothe paperannexed.”’ The paper here alludedto con- 
tained the names of thirteen respectable inhabitants of the colony 
who offered to become his bail. 

In answer to this petition, which was addressed, conjointly to 
Governor Tolley and Oidor Smith, Mr. Smith Observes, that the 
offence of Gallagher was a gross and indecent contempt of the 
Governor and the Oidor, and that “ the party will remain in 

aol till he has manifested his contrition to the satisfaction of 
those by whom he has been committed. He must purge his 
contempt by submission to the authority he strives in vain to 
resist.” This answer, it is somewhat remarkable, was signed by 
Mr. Smith alone, though the offence wasalleged to be committed 
equally against the Governor and him, and though the instru- 
ment, which may be considered as the commitment of the 
party was signed by both these officers, the Governor, as the 
superior, signing first. Thus it would appear that the inferior 

officer took upon himself to decide upon a matter involving the 
liberty of a British subject, for his superior, and without his 
concurrence. At least, we must infer this from the absence of 
Lieutenant Colonel Tolley’s signature to the answer. By the 
tone of this answer we should have been led to believe that Mr. 
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Smith had been recently reading the debates of a certain assem- 
bly, on breaches of privilege, and contempt of the House. We 
cannot argue, as we have before said, upon Spanish law, without 
having that law before us. Contempt of court as certainly punish- 
able, and ought to be so, because, without a power to punish it, 
a court would be disabled from discharging those duties, which, 
for the public service, are imposed upon it. But although Mr. 
Smith asserts that, “ under all forms of law, such offences are 
punished by a summary commitment ;”’ it is necessary to 
observe, that such an offence as that which Gallagher committed 
would be considered as no offence at al], under any form of law 
with which we are conversant. When a process issues out of 
any court, the law vestsin the executive officer the necessary 
power for carrying it- into effect. And if, in the exercise-of 
that power, he is forcibly resisted, the party making the resis- 
tance is guilty not merely of a contempt of court, punishable, 
(if the court happen to be sitting at the time) by summary com. 
mitment, but of a breach of the law of the land, punishable, in 
a legal way, by indictment. Where Mr. Smith appeals, tor 
his justification, to other forms of law than the Spanish, we have 
a right to pin him down to his own principle, and we defy him 
to produce an instance, from the proceedings of British courts, 
in which conduct precisely similar to that for which Gallagher 
was, su arbitrarily, and so severely, punished, has experienced 
any punishment atall. We venture to say, that however ‘the 
Spanish law may authorize his proceeding, he can find no ana- 
logous case under the British law ; and, therefore, he will act 
wisely in resting the ground of his justification on the former, 
exclusively. In our opinion, he ought to have set forth the 
offence, explicitly, in his warrant or commitment ; not merely 
to have held out a daring answer to an alguazil, as the sole ground 
of commitment for an indefinite term, but to have stated that ans- 
wer to be what he afterwards, incidentally and not judicially, 
affirmed it to be, “ a gross and indecent contempt of the orders 
of the Governor and the Oidor.’”? Even then two questions will 
occur, which are not to be decided by bold assertion, but which 
must be decided before his justification can be complete: 
First, did ‘such an answer amount to’ such a contempt? and, 
secondly, were the orders issued by the Governor and ‘the 
Oidor such orders as they had a legal authority to issue ? We 
shall not presume to answer these questions inthe negative, but 
this we will maintain, that if those officers, or either of them, 
have the power of seizing upon the property of his Majesty’s 
subjects, and of committing their persons to prison, without bail 
or mainprize ; without suffering them to be present when the 
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. charges are preferred against them; without affording them 
_ any opportunity of answering or of rebutting them; and with- 
out any form of examination or trial, in such case they enjoy 
. absolute power, they are completely Sets aac. and not a vestige 
of civil iberty can be enjoyed inthe island of Trinidad. The 
security of pers ns and property is the first and best fiuit of 
good and wholesame laws, and tie strongest characteristic of a 
free government. The person mey,. indeed, be imprisoned, the 
property mav be confiscated, under such laws, and such a 
goveramen: ; but neuher the one nor the other can be done, 
without c: ling uvon the party accused to answer the charge, 
and without hearing what he may have to urge in his own 
defence. 

On the 16th ot March, Gallagher presented a second peti- 
tion to Messieurs Volley and Smith, in which he pertinently 
and shrewdly remarks, that the answer to his first petition, 
which he calls a °° decreial order,’’ was issued in Mr. Smith’s 
name alone, as Alcalde dei Ciimen, ana not as Oidor, or first 
of the Royal Audiencia, and not saintly with the name of his 
honour Lieutenant Colonel Tolley.” This forms another 
striking feature in the isregularity of Mr. Smith’s conduct. 
The Roval Audiencia is the Supreme Court of Trin-dad; to 
which appea's lhe fromthe inferior courts, so that, as we before 
observed, Mr. Sinith, as Oidor in the former, may hear appeals 
against his own decrees as Alcalde del Crimen, or criminal 
judge, in one of the latter, In the present instance, he appears 
to have decided in his inferior capacitv, on a petition addressed 
to him in hts superior capacity, conjointly too, with his superior 
officer. Surely newher Spanish no: any other law can sanction 
such a confusion of powers, or authosize such uregularity of 
proceedings. Another remarkable fact stated by Gallagher 
in his second petition, is the inability of Lieutenant Colonel 
Tolley to preside over any /egal tribunal, or to hold any civil 
jurisdiction, after the publication of his Majesty’ s commission, 
appointing Mr. Smith the chief Oidor. This is a most impor- 
tant fact m the cause; for if that ofhcer acted without authority, 
neither the orcer for the seizure of the printing materials, nor 
yet the commitment, could by possibility be legal, and an 
action for false imprisonment would he. The conclusion drawn 
by Gallagher, admitting the validity of his premises, (upon 
which we do not feel ourselves competent to decide, without 
seeing a copy of Mr. Smith's commission) is eminently just 
and cogent. ~ Consequently, the iife, liberty, and propert v of 
the subject cannot be at his disposal, capitaul, or mercy, he 
then. adds, “‘ and your petitioner most humbly and earnestly 
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requests, that, as he was originally committed by his Honor 
Lieutenant Colonel Tolley, as appears by his signature, (as 
governor) to the warrant of commitment, that he will so far 
favor him as to produce those fudicia! and civil powers in his 
person, which your petitioner has offended and treated with 
alleged gross and indecent contempt, and for which he 1s now 
so severely sufféring, in body and mind, in a miserable cell.” 

In the warmth of his indignation, however, which it is 
impossible not to admit is justly excited, for the severity exer- 
cised upon him, Gallagher is betrayed into a discussion on the 
nature of seditious publications, w ich carries him out of his 
depth; For, most certainly, a treasonable or seditious publi- 
cation, may, and ought to be punished, before the evil effect is 
produced, and before ac/ual mischief ensues. If it be the 
obvious intention and tendency of such a publication to pro- 
duce such an effect, the crime is complete, whether the effect 
be produced or not. To deny this would be to strike at the 
very root and principle of criminal law. But there was no 
occasion to have recourse to such an argument fer his own 
justification or defence, which rests entirely on other, and, in 
our estimation, most fortunately for him, on much more solid 
grounds, 

Another allegation in his petition is worthy of notices he 
asserts that the fine of 200 dollars inflicted by Mr. Smith}:was 
never even demanded, much less was any attempt made to 
enforce or to levy it, by any person whatever. There could be 
no contumacy, then, we presume, in the non-payment of it. 
Indeed, he says, that if it had been demanded, some means 
would have been cevised for its payment, 

His comments on the alleged offence of printing a paper 
without a license, are most cogent and satisfactory. He offers 
to prove, by living witnesses, that he had a regular licerise from 
Major General Picton in t790, who invited him to send for 
a printing press and materials, and who assured him he should 
be subject to no censorial Jurisdiction whatever, under the 
Spanish laws; and that under this assurance he did set up as 
a printer and editor of a newspaper in Trinidad. (P.382 of 
Gallagher’s statement ) And he farther states, that Major-gene- 
ral Hislop, the next Governor of the Colony, was a subsember 
to his paper for six years. He then justifies the publication 
of his paper, after the prohibition issued by Lieutenant Colonel 
Tol'ey and Mr. Smith, on the ground that they cou!d not 
invalidate or annul the formal acts of ‘heir predecessors., He 
proceeds to comment on the irregularity of the whole pro- 
ceedings ;.to shew that his answer was neither, msolent mor 
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contemptuous, but only intended to render the employment 
of force necessary for the execution of the order, for the 
purpose of proceeding ‘ against the person whe should use it. 
That in the repetition of that answer, there could be no con- 
tempt of Court, because no Court was sitting ; the Lieutenant 
Colonel and the Oidor being at dinner, and the only words 
uttered by him when asked whether he would abide by the 
answer to the Alguazil, being, ** Yes, Sir, and I will stand by 
it.” -He concludes with a manly refusal to express contrition 
where he acknowledges no guilt; and with expressing a firm 
reliance for redress on the justice of his sovereign and his 
councils. 

To this petition, which assuredly, contained many strong 
points which called for explanation, not any answer was given 
by Mr. Smith, who preserved, if mot a dignified, at least, a 
prudent, silence. This induced Gallagher to present, on the 
2fth of March, a third petition, which extorted from the 
Chief Oidor, the following laconic remark, strangely termed 
an order. 


“* Inthe trilunal of his Honor the Chief Oidor and first Alcalde 
del Crimen. 

** In the matter of Mathew Gallagher 

**'To petitions of this nature, no other answer than that given to 


the last petition but one will be given. 
(Signed) **GEORGE SMITH.” 


Still, we see, Mr. Smith alone persists in answering petitions 
addressed fointly to him and Lieutenant Colonel Tolley. Soon 
after this, it appears, General Hislop returned to his govern- 
ment, for we find Gallagher, on the 4th of April, addressing 
a petition to him, which contains ‘the following spirited pas- 
sages. 


“ Your petitioner feels the excess of discretionary power in its greatest 
severity; and this brings to his recollection Lord Camden's magna- 
nimous and laudable observation, on a memorable occasion, in the 
House of Lords,---‘ It is better,’ said his Lordship, ‘ to leave a 
rule inflexible, than permit it to be bent by the discretion of a Judge. 


The discretion of a Judge is the law of tyrants; it is always 
unknown ; it is different in different men; it is casual, and depends 
upon constitution, temper, and passion. In the best, it is oftentimes 
caprice; in the worst, it is every vice, folly, and passion, to which 
human nature is Hable.” 

*¢ Tf, as is alleged, your petitioner has been guilty of a contempt of 
Court; let him, in the name of justice, be tried for it---let the law 
fix his punishment ; let his imprisonment end at some definite period ; 


and let his property, bis. diberty, and his life, depend upon something 
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more solid than the uncertainty of casual discretion: Let not the 
idea be contemplated, that one day or other, loyalty may le accounted 
treason, and the will of the subject be twisted into sovereignty. 


In our review of Dr. Parr’s remarks on our criminal code, 
we entered our protest against the vesting any unnecessary 
discretion in a Judge; we had not, then, in our recollection, 
the speech here quoted from the venerable guardian of our 
laws, the late Earl Camden ; but, most heartily do we subscribe 
to the justice of every sentence which it contains. General 
Hislop having answered, that as the Oidor had committed, the 
Oidor must release, him, Gallagher again demanded, (on the 
6th of April) to be admitted to bail. He remained, however, 
in gaol, ull the first of May, when Mr. Smith, in consequence 
of a letter from Governor Hislop, condescended to issue the 
following dignified order for his liberation. 

‘‘ T have perused the petition of Matthew Gallagher to his excel- 
lency the governor, which his excellency has been pleased to transmit 
to me, together with a letter expressive of his wish, that as far as 
Ican, I will meet the prayer of this petition. I see nothing in the 
present application of Matthew Gallaghar to change my opinion of 
his conduct, neither haveI yet met with any thing to change my 
view either of the law, or of the application of it in this instance, 
In the merciful wishes of the Governor, the moment he is pleased 
to make them known, I shall not lose a moment in giving it effect. 
Let Matthew Gallagher be forthwith liberated from his confinement, 
and let this order be accumulated with the other papers in this 
cause. 


“* May ist, 1810.” ‘«* GEORGE SMITH. 


It does not appear in which of his judicial capacities Mr. 
Smith liberated his prisoner; nor by what authority a /cint 
commitment could be terminated by a simgle order. ‘To us, 
in England, this appears unaccountable. The laws of Spain 
may possibly furnish a solution of this legal enigma. Thus 
Gallagher was confined ina common gao! among felons, for 
ten weeks, for giving an insolent answer, which did not appear 
insolent to the officer who received t. But this transaction, 
though occurring in a distant portion of the British dominions, 
involyes questions of too much importance to be dismissed 
hastily ; too much’‘respect also is due tothe situation which Mr, 
Smith enjoys, to pass over the account of his conduct which 
he has felt it necessary to publish, superficially or slightly. 
We hall reserve, therefore, what further observations we have 
to offer on this topic to our next number. 

(To be Continue.) 
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Budd's Reply to Mr. Flindell; with an Appendix, contaming the 
Letier which Mr. F. refused to msert in his Paper, and wlach 
has been tie imineduate ground of the present contest. St. Aus- 
tell. Printed and sold by ’ i. Hennah, and by all the booksel- 
lers cf Cornwall. Pp. 2 24. 1810. 


THE person whose * Remarks on Lord De Dunstanville’s Speech 
at tie counly-mecting at Boe bie, we have already noticed and 
censured, has now the audacity to come forward, and avow 
himself the author of those, “ Remarks,” and several other 
inflammatory publications. Mr. Budd, methodist preacher, 
and teacher of a writing school at Truro. 

The immediate subject of the pamphlet before us is of too con- 
fined and too personal a nature to admit of our considering it in 
detail, but we shall certainly endeavour to trace the great outlines 
of the contest, as ali Cornwall seems to be involved in it; and 
the jacobins and anti-jacobins of a county which used to boast 
of disti inguished loyalty and fidelity, are evidently drawn up in 
array against each other. We hold it, indeed, our indispen- 
sable duty to exhibit to full view the present political character, 
though of a distant province, in which the whole island may 
have a deeper interest than we, at this moment, suspect, or can 
conceive. 

That an excellent print, entitled “The Royal Cornwall 
Gazette,” has been published at Truro for some years on every 
Saturday, and that its circulation is most extensive, we have 
long known.’ ‘To the “ Literary History of Cornwall,” in fact, 
we are indebted for our first acquaintance with this new spaper, 
and its ingenious, spirited, and loyal editor and many of our 
friends have since join ed us in the perusal of it, with increasing 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

It is this print which will enable us to give some account of 
the sentiments and conduct of the Cornish, with respect to the 
much-agitated question of national reform. 

We heartily wish that this account may prove a little inde- 
pendent histor y in itself, and not the preface to a report of more 
serious transactions. 

‘That the Lords Raponuthe and Falmouth, Dunstanville and 
Eliot, the Vyvyens, the Gregor, the Rodds, the Rashleighs, 
and aimost every gentleman of consequence or consideration in 
Cornwall, and a!! the more thiuking part of the yeomanry, dis- 
approved, in the highest degree, of such measures as were sug- 
crested § at the county-meeting at Bodmin, and such as were 

adopted by a mob-ma jority, we have state don a former occa- 
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sion.* It is true, among the enemies of corruption, as enlisted 
under the banners of Colonel War ile, there are men whese 
names command respect. The first two nasies, at least, in the 
muster-roll before us, afe names which have been dear to 
loyalty for the years of many generation is,---we mean Treva- 
nion and ‘Trelawney. And who shall say that Glyn, and 
Stack house, and ‘Rashle! igh, Brune, and Kendall, are not also 
representatives of houses in high estimation } > Of Peter Gwatkin, 
Reynolds, Hocker, Penrose, and Waiker, though their families 
possibly may be less known, yet all that is known is creditable. 
Weare, in truth, very much mistaken if Reynolds and Penrose 
are not public characters to whom the country ought to look 
with gratitude, as no mean supporters of her naval reputation. 
That men of such families, then, and such cha wacters, should 
be found, at this hour, among the = nas of Reform, ts truly 
astonishing. We repeet, at this hour. For Regorm, as the 
pages of our Review abundantly testi fy, is, NOW ‘, RO other than 
Revoicrion., But with the pages of our Review, these gen- 
tlemen are not, perhaps, familiarly acquainted 5 cane we are 
willing to think that their very love of virtue has misled them ; 
be this as it may, they are acting, in our opinion, with extreme 
linprudence. The: last- mentioned gentleman on our list of 
Fy, } } i> bert W alker, 
» Is, certain ly, 
1e se of his party.. ‘to 
give the public, therefore, a clear insight into Cornish politics, 
it is necessary that we state, circumstantially, the recent corres- 
pondence between Mr. Walker and the Pris er of the Cornwall 
Gazette. “ On Friday morning, the 30th of March,” [isi )| 
says Mr. F. the Printer, “ we were honoured with a visit b 
the Rev. Robert Walker, of St. Wimnow. . § Mr. Flindell,’ said 
hes ‘LT have two charges against you,---the first is, that you 
hs we Sui fered yourself to be biassed from your daty as a public 
editor by the frecholders.’} We repelle ed this charge with mdig- 
nation, as implying that prostitution of the publie press which 


( 
Cornish reformists, was Walker, “ the Reverend Re 
reNy > 


of St. Winnow.” his man, “ thou 


’> hd 
*¢ not least, for he seems to stand at 


; 
’ 
' 
i 








* See our Review of Lord De Dunstanville’s excellent speech at 
Bodmin. 

¢ Itis now nosecret, that the letters published in Mr. Flindell’s 
paper, as well as ce-tain pamphlets under the signature 6f ‘* 4 Free- 
holder of Cornwall,” were from the pen of F. Grecor, Esq of Tre- 
warthenic, late M. P. for Cornwall, a man of distinguished talents 
and eminent virtues, aman of sound integrity, a man whose patriot- 
ism, in the original sense of the word, can never be appreciated too 
highly. 

A a2 
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we had always despised, and Mr. Walker expressed himself 
satisfied, that the charge was unfounded. His second charge 
was, that we had not acted impartially, by refusing to publish 
in our paper a letter from Mr. Budd, the schoolmaster of that 
name in Truro. We expressed our astonishment that gentle- 
men could descend from the elevated ground upon which they 
were placed, to employ a hireling to combat a gentleman, a man 
so universally esteemed as Mr. Gregor. Among other things, 
we reminded Mr. Walker, that the Methodists were at that 
moment in‘great alarm at a proposition recently made by Lord 
Sidmouth, lest it should lead to a law, for the prevention of 
itinerant preaching, and that Mr. Budd had grown up in their 
habits, and sympathized in their feelings. Was it likely then 
that he would be confined to questions “of civil liberty? Mr. 
W. however, spoke of Parliamentary Reform, and said that he 
and his friends felt it their duty to prepare the public to unite in 
support of so salutary a measure. On the subject of this pre- 
paration, (which could be no other than exciting the lower orders 
to clamour for what they did not understand) we informed Mr, 
W. that wheat was then two guineas a bushel, and might pro- 
hably rise to three guineas before harvest, and we begged hima 
to reflect on the probable consequences of such preparation, 
when combined with scarcity. Further, we told him, that this 
Mr. Budd had himself confessed to us, that * he was employed 
in composing a pamphlet, the object of which was to pull down 
Mr. Gregor from the high ground which he had assumed, and 
to identify him with the advocates for despotism and corrup- 
tion.” It was to no purpose. In fine, Mr. W. closed the con- 
ferenee by declaring, ‘ that he was sorry, indeed, to injure me, 
on account of my large family; but that, if I would not consent 
to publish in my paper the political communications of this Mr. 
Budd, he and his friends were determined to provide the means 
of doing it.” See, here, the effects of political infatuation ! 
See a clergyman, a justice of the peace; employing a stranger, 
a methodist preacher, a dissenter, an enemy to the established 
church, against one of the most honourable commoners in 
England, his neighbour, and his friend. “* We now know,”’ 
adds Mr. F. “ that the friends of Mr. W. are busied in prepa- 
rations for that opposition-paper, and it is notorious that Mr. 
Budd is to,be its editor.” In apology for his conduct Mr. 
Walker says very little to the purpose. He admits, indeed, the 
trath of the charge, that there existed a political intercourse 
between Mr. Budd and himself, notwithstanding Mr. Budd’s 
libellous propensity ; nor ean he conceive why. Budd's letters. 
should be excluded from Flindell’s paper, “* because he never 
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yet heard that gentlemen have a monopoly of the sense, spirit, 
and patriotism ‘of the country.” Here, more is meant, perhaps, 
than meets the ear ; we perceive a republican cast In this senti- 
ment. “Mr. Walker’s letter is dated May 7th 5 7 on which Mr. 
F. the printer observed : “If Mr. Walker will ask Mr. Gregor’s 
judgment of the whole affair, and publish that judgment when 
obtained, we pledge ourselves to abide by his decision.” On 
May 15, Mr. Gregor came forward, in the most condescend- 
ing and generous manner, and thus decided the controversy : 
“ My silence,” says he, “ might lead to a wrong conclusion ; 
possib ly, toa conclusion unfavourable to you, which would be 
ia direct contradiction to whatI mean. It is necessary that I 
should state, that you, Mr. Flindell, informed me by letter, Mr. 
Walker had called on you, which letter was dated the very day 
when that event took place. In that letter you gave a short and 
hasty sketch of what passed. You also intimated, that you 

would call on me the next day. You did make that call, and a 
conversation took place, the substance of which I communi- 
cated, immediately after your departure, to a friend in my house, 
and written notes were taken without delay. I have since had 
communication and explanations with you, by personal confe- 

rence and in writing, and I can firmly declare, that every 
deteched part and scrap of conve rsation and writing, tallies with 
its counterpart, and forms a connected chain of uniform and 
clear evidence, as to the main point at issue, which I conceive to 
be, § Mr. Walker’s threatening you, unless you abandoned a 
rule which your experience, and (as I think) a sound discretion 
had dictated to you; and this in favour of Mr. Budd, after 
your having given substantial and specific reasons why Mr. 
Budd could not be safely trusted as a political writer.”’* 

In the same month of May, Budd’s “ Reply to Flindell,” 
(the full title of which we have prefixed to this paper) was sub- 
mitted to the public eye ; a most contemptible performance. It 

aims the telwn imbelle sine ictu ; and we should have disdained 

to notice such imbecility, but for the momentous cause which 
the dispute involves. “ I informed Mr. F.” says Mr. Budd, at 
p. 6, “ before the last county meeting, that I had some inten- 
tion of addressing the county, or of burlesquing the cause of 
corruption, by defending it on the ground of ex cpediency. He 
said, ‘ My views are different : 1 wish to prevent innovation.’ I 

honestly gave him my opinion upon what I conceived would 
injure his cause, inilitate against his conclusion, insult the coun- 
, and disgrace himself.” At p..15, he says, “ Mr. F. has 








* Extract from Mr. Gregor’s letter, as inserted in Flindell’s paper. 
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children. Whatthen'? Why he must be suffered to gag his 


press, to prohiit discussion, to defend the solid fabric of prac- 
tical proiligacy, to murder private character, to insult the 
county, again? '1] to set public opinion and decency at 
defiance.”” Such abuse hs as poor loyal ty brought down upon its 
head! At Ss 16, Mr, Flindell, it secms, reini inded M:. Wai- 
ker @f the danger to be appr rehende ed from encouraging political 
discussion, particularly fen the hi: h pric ‘eof corn. Th: ough- 
out the whole of his narrative Mr. F. appears the prudent and 
cautious character!!!” V; hat 2 jaco in sneer! Looking 
dewn with scorn on such “ cautious chi aracte) "66 7.” says he, 
“ have not only drawn the sword. against 
thrown away the scabbard!” “ What may 
of Constitution al loyalty, 1 know not. 0 
influenc< , to preserve sit 2. “ures, to ESTABLISI 
ne 


; 
i 
ry 
’ 


and A MILITARY BES vOTISI M, this may be constitution: ad 
loyalty. in the view of some pe rsons. - candidly ackno wledye, 
it isnmetin mine.” p.19. What could Mr. Flindell, or any 
other friend to the political consti atic of the country wish 
for more than io see Mr. Budd exposing himself to the ven- 
geance of the law, by the pub ication of such opinions ? 
Passages of this complexion, we really think, should be brough 
to the eve of the Abiriiey-Genaal: we could produce many 
more. ‘There is one, in particular, which .cccurs in Budd’s 

“ Observations respecting Privilege of Parliament,” (a pamphlet 
published in April last) of a most deleterious description. 
We should, in the simple consideration of it, have omitted it, 
in tenderness to the writer. As, however, (we speak from un- 
questionable authority) he is now become the engine of a 
political party, (notoriously so---it will hereafter appear) we 
are determined not to spare him. The passage to which we 
allude, is as follows: “ Sir Francis resisted the execution of 
the Speaker’s warrant. he populace assembled a ‘iz streets, 
the military were called out, and surrounded the Baronct’s 
house, who immediately applied to the Sheriffs of Middlesex 
for protection. After ra delay of three days, during which the 
ministry and law-officers of nat crown were unable to decide 
upon the legality of breaking open the house, it was forced. 
The soldiery entered, in company of the Serjeant at Arms, and 
Sir F. was ordered to surrender in the name of the Commons 
of England ; -he offered to surrendes to the King, hut refused to 
submit to any other authority: force was used, and he was con- 
veyed to the Tower, surrounded by a large body of troops, ai ud 
followed by the hultitud e, who consi dered,” (my Cornish friends 


believe me it is true !) * the cavaleade AS THE FUNERAL 
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More generous in their feelings, than prudent in their conduct, 
they gave a loose to thes ir dissatisfaction by assaulting the sol- 
diery upon their return “rom the Tower. The'caval Iry charged the 
multitude ; AND MANY WERE CUT DOWN. ‘THEN THEY RODE 
THROUGH THE STREETS, FIRING UPON ALL THEY 
SAW; and thus Gave Grounp for a Coroner's Jury to 
BRING IN A VERDICT of WILFUL MURDER against some of 
them. ‘The ministry,” adds this lying malicious reporter, with 
his accustomed sneer, “ the ministry profess great respect for 
the laws! It will be seen whether they will submit the persons, 
against whom the verdicts are found, to the decision of a jury ! 
Privicece or Ps ABLIAME NT, ” my Con ish friends, “ SHOULD 
NOT PROTECT A M URDERER | !!! It is idle to say, they 
cannot discover the persons. Hada crime been comMitrreD 
AGAINST THEMSELVES, THEY WOULD SOON FIND THE DELIN- 
quents.” See pp. 16, 17, and many other pestilent pages. 
Surely, the most audacious demagogue could not have uttered 
falsehoods more inflamn vatory or seditious. ‘To see such mis- 
chief spreading among “ the ‘faithful Cornish,” is, indeed, dis- 
tressing. It should be checked in season ; itshould be crushec 
in the ** Budd.” 

On Saturday, 26th May, appeared, in “ the Royal Cornwall 
Gazette,” Mr. Flindell’s “‘ Observations on Budd’s Reply.” In 
these observations, Mr. F. has no great difficulty in exposing 
Budd’s political restlessness. In this process, the Cornish 
printer flings, with uncommon skill and adroitness, the Irish- 
man’s sentences and sneers,” at his antagonist’s head: such 
as, Mr. Gregor “ was aiding in the diabolical scheme of extin- 
guishing the spirit of liberty in his native land.” “ Mr. Gregor’s 
whole object appears to be the preservation of Borough-patro- 
nage.’’---“ Suppose we cut off the inflammatory parts.’’--- 
Suppose we “ insert strong cautions against anarchy,” &c. &e. 
Here Mr. F. asks, “ Will. the flimsy pretence of inserting 
‘ strong cautions against anarchy,’ hide the cloyen foot of trea- 
chery to the state ? 

It was now (May 28) that Budd’s oppos ition paper was 
announced “ to be sho tly puolished at Truro,” under the title 
of “ The West Briton, or Miners’ Journal, and Cornwall Adver- 
tiser,”---its motto, “ Prisca Fides.” “The p piers, ” says this 
Irishman, calling himself a West Briton, “ is the chief organ 
of liberty.” ‘“ Give to ministers a servile house of peers---give 
them a venal and pliant house of commons---give them the 
keys of the treasury, and the patronage of the crown ;---and 
then give me the liberty of the press: and, with this mighty 
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engine, I will destroy the edifice of corruption, and establish, 
on its ruins, the rights and privileges of the people.” “To 
give to Cornishmen an opportunity of expressing their unfet- 
tered opinion, and of judging fairly respecting the great ques- 
tion of parliamentary reform, the friends of that necessary 
measure have determined to estabiish a newspaper in Cornwall.” 

«“ The motto they have chosen characterizes their sentiments : 
by ¢ Prisca fides’ they will live and die.” In the Comwall 
Gazette of June 9th, Mr. Flindell tells us, that, “till the or 
of ‘Tom Paine, the great body of the nation was content to see 
the English constitution in its practice; to confide that i ac- 
tice to the wisdom and energy of the constituted organs ; to 
love, their country with: a single ness of heart, and to look for 
no friendship from those who were in arms against it. But no 
sooner did that political conjuror appear, than our statesmen 
and senators were found void of all political knowledge, and 
the decrees of a tap-room, a barber’s shop, or a country schoo!- 
master, were henceforth to be held in higher reverence than 
those of the King, Lords, and Commons, in Parliament as- 
sembled.” We wish we had rooia to proceed with our eloquent 


scone istory of the progress of Tom Paine; but from Tom 


aine we must, at once, descend to Mr. Budd, of Truro; 
whom we now see “ expelled from the methodist soc iety,” or 
“ forced to withdraw himself from the methodist connection ; :° 
and “ of course,” says Mr. Flindell, “ at perfect liberty to 
enter the field of political contention, as the champion of the 
Cornish club of radical reformers.” Mr. F. adds,---“ A very + 
gg emblematic device for the head of ‘The West Briton, 

r, Miners’ Journal,’ (Budd’s projected newspaper) is said to be 
in the hands of the engraver. It represents (we are told) the 
Goddess of Liberty---a ia Madame Barbare---reclining upon a 
veiled gutliotine, and in the act of drawi ing a long bow.” 

In the Cornwall Gazette for June 16th, we were treated with 
an admirable letter, in ridicule of the new newspaper ; which, 
the correspondent wittily says, “ will finely touch up the great 
folks ; but all in such a sly, slapping way, that ten or twenty of 
us may join for it in a club, without any danger from the riot- 
act, though we read it out quite loud.” ‘* I can see as fer into 
a mill-stone as any body; and I know very well what is meant 
when the paper tells about ‘ rights’ and ‘ ‘freedom,’ and those 
kind of things; for, if it was not for the tax- gatherers, every 
poor man in the kin; dom would have a right to have roast beef 
for his dinner, and to keep a little gig to drive his wife to church 
ona Sunday.” Oh! what good times former times were! 
for then, if a man was richer than his neighbours, and they 
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thought he looked too big, and gave himself airs, they used to 
oyster-size him, that is, pelt him to death with oy ster-shells ; 
and the last man that was served so was one Harry Siides,--- 
though the fishwomen at Paris wanted to bring it into fashion 
again.” 

This is good ridicule from a valuable correspondent of Mr. 
F. who signs himself “* Thomas Tinner.” 

We cannot pass the Cornwall Gazette of June 23, without 
making en extract or two on ato Se of our parliamentary 
reformers. “ At length,” says Mr. F. “ the bubble of-Colo- 
nel W ardle's immaculate sisitiotiens and popularity has ex- 
ploded.”  “ And what will the county of Cornwall do in this 
case That this county was imposed upon by false appear- 
al ppt and professions of pa itriotis: n, and tricked out of a vote 

of public thanks to Colonel W antie, may Serve as a proof of@ 
our good intention at the expense of our discretion. But now 
that 5 eyes of the country are opened, not to rescind that 
vote, by some public act to erase the disgraceful record, 
were to sink the name of Cornwall in the estimation of the 
kingdom, and to hand down a blot to posterity, for our sons to 
blush at.” “ The conviction of Mr. Cobbett, &e. &e, is ano- 
ther exposure of the cloven foot of the party.” “ Like all the 
other turbulent reiormists, he betrays his secret wishes, by en- 
dea avouring to corrupt the army.” “The traitor Despard, and 
his band of ruffians, who assembled to seize the Tower, had 

reviously seduced the centinels to admit them.” © In the late 
at vial the emissaries of the faction laboured to corrupt 
the soldiers!” And all these worthies pretend to be---parlia- 
mentary reformers!” The watchwords of the French 
reformists were, ‘-No Basitile! No military despotism! ” 
“For what purpose waS THIS CRY LATELY REVIVED IN 
CorNWALL? at the moment, too, when the several regiments 
of THE LOCAL MILITIA WERE ASSEMBLING ? Yor what pur- 
pose was it attempted, at the same tim: ey am d by the Same pam- 
phletcer, toyexcite the people against the military, by charging 
the latter with cruelties, of which he knew they had never been 
guilty?” Surely, as we observed before, a libel so atrocious 
ought not to escape punishment. | 

In the front page of Mr. Flindell’s papcr for June 30th, 
appeared a Protest of the miners of Cornwall,---or, in other 
words, all the first people of the county,---against Budd's un- 
warrantable assumption of that title to his new print, “ The 
Miners’ Journal.” In opposition to Bugid and his party, “ We 
are determined,” say Lord De Dunstanviile, Falmouth, Gregor, 
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Tremayne, Vyvyen, Rodd, Rogers, Daniell, Harris, Rash 
leigh, Trevenen, Vivian, &e. &e. &e. at the head and in the 
name of all the miners, “‘ We are determined, peaceably and 
firmly, to sppport the King, the Laws, and the Constitution of 
the country.” 

in his paper of July 7, Mr. Flindell lays before the public 
an account of a most nefarious attempt in Mr. Budd, to achieve 
his total destruction, and crush the Cornwall Gazette. In some 
copies of “ the Protest of the Miners of Cornwall,” which were 
intended for circulation separ: ite from his new spaper, Mr. Flin- 
dell had inadvertently omitted his name as the printer. In con- 
sequence of this omission, Mr. Budd thought proper to lay four 
informations ¢ gainst Mi. F, for offences against the act of 29 
Geo. Ill. c. 79. s. 27. whereby it was alleged, that he forfeited 
accumulated penalties to the amount of 10,000/. one half 
thereof to the said Mr. Budd, the Informer, and the other half 
thereof to the King. ‘These informations came on to be heard 
at the Couwncil-h: ill, at Truro, on Thursday, July 5, before the 
mayor, and several justices of the c: ounty. Mr. Budd, con- 
ducting his own cause, proceeded (after a most vehement and 
impudent harangue, full of methodistic cant and 1 rant) to exa- 
mine his witness, John Winter; who, being sworn, said that 
he was in the service of Mr. Flindell on June 2, and em- 
ployed by him to print the “ Miners’ Protesi,” &c.&e. On 
his cross-examination, the witness said, he had served Mr. F. 
about seven years; that he had quitted Mr. F.’s service about a 
week after the printing of the “ Miners’ Protest,’ and hired 
himself to Budd; that he was taken by surprise by Budd, 
when asked how many co pies he had printed; that he was not 
aware that his answers might ruin his old master. 

Mr. Joseph Edwards, a most respectable and eloquent attor- 
ney of ‘Truro, was Mr. Fiindell’s advocate. “ With what face,” 
said Mr. Edwards, “can this man approach a Court of Jus- 
tice,---he, who has wantonly libelled a large portion of the 
most respectable gentlemen ‘of this county---he, who hath 
so basely libelled that pari of our gallant army, whieh was called 
jorth for the prevention of riot $ the metropolis, and which had 
gained more honour by its discipli ine, forbearance, and humanity, 
upon that trying occasion, than it could nossibly have acquired 
in the sanguinary field of battle? © What less than an unrelent- 
ing spirit of cruelty and revenge could induce Mr. Budd. to 
atte: i in these prosecutions, the utter ruin, not only of 
Mr. F. himself, but ef a wife,. of ten innocent children, and 
of an ‘aged mother, all of them dependent upon him, and 
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upon him only, for support; and all of whom, in his raneorous 
jmagination, he was already wis 2,7 eg in the dust. For these 
wicked, for these infamous ends, did Mr. B. employ the mean- 
est, the basest arts. For these purposes, did he corrupt or sur- 
prise the fidelity of Mr. F.’s serv: int, 3 and draw from him un- 
guarded the secrets of his master!” ‘“ And this is Mr. Budd, 
the reformer! O heavens, what a sotliemiae “ It has been 
said, that the heart of man is the blackest thing in nature. Let 
Mr. B. consider, what frightful passions rage in his. What 
avarice and revenge, what cruclty, what falsehood! If it were 
possible to pluc k it out and lay it before him, even he, himself, 
would shrink from it, with horror! Yet in his Miners’ Journal 
hath he a ssumed the motto of Prisca fides! ‘ By prisca fides 
we wil! live and die!’ ” “ This conduct is the best comment 
on his Ae BE Henceforward, it will, perhaps, be prover- 
bial of perfidy. And not a school-boy who detects a contemp- 
tible, a treacherous action in his companion, but will exclaim, 
‘ Prisca fides?” “ Hewiil not, however, reap the promised 
harvest of his treachery. Shortly will he retire irom this 
court, in utier confusion. The gloom of d ‘spondency has 
alre: dy succeeded the iba the wanton e agerness, W ith which 
he advanced on his imagined prey. And like the diabolical ad- 
venture described by our d ivine port, ips vie he returned to * his 
dark diwan’ of ser; ents, instead of enje ying the fruit’ of vie- 
tory, soon will he chew § the bitter ashes’ of ¢cisappointment and 
despair!” {It was true, the evidence did not amount to proof 
either of the intention to publish, or of actully pablishing the 
papers in questio And Mr. Flindell was acquitted. 

Thus was defeate ed an atte mpt to silence the voice of truth, 
honour, and constitutional loyalty in Cornwall, by crushing 
the “ Cornwall Gazette,” and its propriety, in one common 
ruin. 

We have only to add, to this plain narrative of the political 
movements in Cornwall, that on Friday the 20th of July, was 
emitted from the press at Truro, the long-threatened rival 
paper, “ Thew est Br cease not the Miners ’ Jour: wi; forthat part of 
the title was droppe tite nshame. For the original matter of the 
West Briton, we are con emne -d to say, that it consists, as we 
expected, of invectives against the ministry and the King him- 
self, “which last we hardly expected,” and vulgar, scurrilous 
abuse of Mr. Flindell and the loyalists of Cornwall. What! 
invectives against the King? Yes, we repeat it. For this Trish 
turned Cornishman, this ci-devant methodist. preacher, is not con- 
teut, like other anti-minis<erial writers, with the usual qualify- 
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ing admission, that “the King can do no wrong.” No; he comes 
tothepoint boldly, and tells us the King can, and has, done wrong in 
propria persone, by rewarding and honouring an enemy to his 
country, known by the name of Lord Liverpool. Now, if the peo- 
ple can be made sufficiently angry with these wrong doings of 
the King, why then, our friend of the people, Mr. Prisca fides 
will have done more towards the object of our wishes, than all 
the Cornish freeholders, lords, and adventurers will ever be able 
to undo again. We shall, then, have a constitution without 
privileges, such as we all understand, or a new one, every week. 
One thing is certain, that nothing can be done, without public 
discontent: And, where we cannot find it, we must make it, 
And more ; we must convince the discontented, that a certain 
personage, whom we have shewn to be capable of doing wrong, 
1s the sole cause of all distress, real and imaginary. And all 
this, we hope to effect with “ unshaken loyalty to the King!” 
Nay, don’t be surprised; for all this, and things more wonder- 
ful, are perfectly reconcileable with the genius of reform. Yes! 
and as we hear our preacher and patriot relate his religious and 
political experiences, how do we stand astonished, at the ver- 
satility of his genius? Yes! we hail him, the last of the pa- 
triots; Sir Frank hath turned farmer; F y is under appre- 
hensions of a second edition of the pillory; Waithman is struck 
dumb; and all poor Wardle’s patriotism has not sold hima 
single watchcoat. But, thanks to Citizen Satan, the first of 
all reformists, a chosen band still remain i Cornwall: and we 
have sworn,---aye, sworn by all those public and private vir- 
tues which we exclusively possess,---by the spirit of grumbling, 
‘and by the genius of nonsense,---“ by Prisca fides we will live 
and die !” 


The Veto discussed upon its true principle, ©Sc. in a series of letters. 
By Felix M‘Carthy. Dedicated by permission to the most 
noble the Marquis of Downshire. Londony Printed for 


Budd, Bookseller, Pall Mall, and to be had of all Booksellers. 
1810. Price 3s. 6d. 


Feix ter Felix; if he had been content, under the fictitious 
name of Publicola, occasionally to occupy with his scribbiings. 
two or three columns of a newspaper, when there happened 
to be a dearth of interesting intelligence. There are gradations 
of fame, and we will allow M‘Carthy‘to be fully equal to the 
ephemeral daubings, and coarse pugilisms, of a newspaper. In 
wordy war he may be a Belcher on this arena. While we admiré 
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some of the finest statues of antiquity, we must lament the oblivious 
decree of time “ Sculptor celabitur.” The kindness of M‘Car- 
thy, however, has prompted him to gratify what he may flatter 
himself would otherwise be the itching curiosity of posterity to 
know, who the feigned Publicola really was. In his dying hours 
Cicero commaxded his freedman Tiro to destroy his epistles, 
M‘Cartiy has shewn more paternal affection towards his epis- 
tolary offspring, and evidently seeing how cruel, though modest, 
was the command of Cicero, and what a loss the world must 
have sustained, if Tiro had not disobeyed the dying wish of his 
master—with this example before his eyes, Felix M‘Carthy has 
resolved not to deal so hardly with mankind—unlike the philo- 
sopher, who purposely extinguished his lamp, Felix is, we have 
no doubt, cordially willing that the rays of light, which he has 
concentrated in the work before us, should shine for ever. The 
poetry of Milton did not receive due admiration in his life 
time. The prose of Felix M‘Carthy, we fear, will not be relished 
until that very distant period, when the world shall cease to 
admire the works of Homer and Shakespeare—nor let posterity 
be deemed ungrateful, if the letters of Felix shall not answer 
his fond expectations of posthumous fame. 

Felix ter Felix, if he had lain dormant in the columns, and 
had not escaped from the safe asylum of filed newspapers. ‘To 
a super-ambitious scribbler, as well as the wicked dead, who 
repose in their graves, may be applied the old warning of — 

Lye still if .you’re wise 
You're damn’d if you rise. 

‘Carthy may, for ought we know, have been justly chris- 
tened Felix ; perhaps his overjoyed parents found from casting 
his nativity, that he was born under a lucky star as to his 
worldly fortune—he may be, and we sincerely hope he i is, happy 
in health and wealth, and the possession of an amiable spouse, 
Mrs. Felix M‘Carthy. ‘ Happy, happy pair!” Felix sponsa 
viro, Felix uxore maritus. We cannot, however, bless the 
leaden influence of that star which presides over the intellec- 
tual operations of M‘Carthy. We cannot say that he is the gifted 
favourite, 

Quem tu, Melpomene, semel, 
Nascentem placido lumine videris. 

Felix has written a dedication for his work, inscribed by per- 
mission to the Marquis of Downshire, a young nobleman, as 
he saysy.and we believe, of a very promising disposition: “it 
must strike any one, therefore, at first sight, that it would have 
been downright absurdity for Felix to have talked prematurely 

“of the virtues and great qualities of such a youth. M*‘Carthy, 
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however seems to claim monstrous credit to himself for his 
reserve on the subject ; ; he thinks he has far surpassed alf 
former dedicators, in not having made all at once a perfect 
Apollo of this young nobleman, and in not meetie:' according 
to Irish custom, made the fruit precede the lossom. ‘Phis is 
a very droll reason for the assumption of praise, and quite 
peculiar to Felix, in comparison of whom, in his own opinion, 
all former dedicators, since a days of Dryden, have been a 
set of mercenary parasites. But how, then, has Felix 
acquitted himself as a cedicé Sentoe Ts it not a foible of nobi- 
lity to love those who dwell on the endearing topic of their 
Ulustrious ancestry? M‘Carihy has, accordingly, furnished 
a rich and rare repast for the palate of the Mar quis of Down- 
shire. ‘The cookery is, indeed, by a less awkward person; but 
Felix obsequiously presents the dish highly-seasoned, with the 
praises of the illustrious dead of the Downshire family, and 
not of the dead, but of the living. 
Mortua quinetiam jungebat Corpora vivis. 

The present Marchioness of D. will, we trust, reward 
the unflattering, disinterested, Felix, for the encomiastic 
description of herself, to w hich he has given a niche in this 
dedication. He did not, it is true, draw this set of family 
portraits, “ nihil iste, nec ausus nec pote? ;’ but he has hung 
them up for public inspection. In truth, it must be allowed, 
that the best part of the pamphict before us is that which was 
not written by Felix M‘Carthy. From the general mass of 
dulness, too, we must exe: Pt, the Latin quotations, which 
refreshed us like Oases in the midst of a barren desert, though 
they really are so mispia ced : and misa Pi shied, that they remind 
us of yo many spangles stuck ona shabby old coat. In the 
windows of print-shops, we have seen caricatures of a noble 
general, remarkable for his mili a? perpendicularity. On 
what kind of a situation, however, has Felix pitched for Earl 
Moira, in case of the invasion of Lreland by the French? 
Surely on that of a trumpeter; for he thus briefly disposes of 
the exertions of the noble Earl. ‘ Surely it is not too much 
te say of him, in the animating words of the sublime poet,” 
“ quo non pri tantiorsalter re ciere viros, Martemque 
accendere cantu.:’ Felix is, we believe, singular in thinking 
Virgil a sublime poet, but not quite so absurd as we should 
bein terming Felix any thing akineo a polite or gentlemanlike 
writer, when we produce th> following specimens of his ple- 
bleian and low-bred ribaldry. Page 18, note. “ Does the 
conclave alluded to, with that mighty warrior, the Duke of 
Cumberland at their head, and every dirty interested s-oundrelin 
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the kingdom at their tail, &c.”’ From such a sample of the 

‘abin breeding of Felix M‘Carthy, we are infinitely surprized 
that a person so refined and chivalrous as Earl Moira, or so 
noble and full of promise as the Marquis of Downshire, could 
expose himself to the ungainly compliments of such a scribbler, 
or be known in the company of his authorship. There is no 
congenia py ala is being ill-matched indeed. 

Serpentes avibus ‘germinentur, tigribus Agui. 

The pride and virtues of nobility are soiled and distorted by 
being committed to so clumsya limner, and their merits ought 
surely to be delineated by some one superior to a sign-painter. 
Great men ought to have ade quate panegyrists of their charac- 
ters, as they w vould be careful to have their persons justly repre- 

sented by the most eminent painters and sculptors. It has, 
however, been the foible of great men in all ages, to listen to 
the most insignificant eulogist ; vanity is omnivorous. Hence 
Felix M* Carthy has been “tolerated as a dedicator, while the 
execution of the bust, or the picture of a great man, is only 
entrusted toa Noliekens, or a Northcote. ‘The heroie exploits 
of Alexander were disgraced by the bad mercenary verses 
of Cherilus, while all but Apelles and Lysippus were interdicted 
from delineating his features by the brush or the chisel. 
If, indeed, the uncouth panegyrics of Felix serve only to 
deform a great character, his invective, on the contrary, is 
quite harmless, like the “ telum imbelle sine ictu.” His tmpo- 
tence and malignant vulgarity are alike displayed in the follow- 
ing instances. He speaks “of P atrick Duigenan and his 
filthy hireling libellers, men of the vilest, vulgarist, basest 
minds ;” then again he affects to speak withi contem pttious 
irony of his “ much-reverenced friend, Patrick O*Duigenan ;’ 
and, not long after, he bursts forth into a volcanic commina- 
tpn § when speaking of the Duigena Ns, he suddenly adds, 

‘ O nomen execrabile.” To account for this loud and deep 
curse, we beg leave to — the reader to a late valuable 
and well-reasoned work, by Dr. Dy igenan, entitled,“ The 
Demands of the Catholics explained.” Hine ile lachryme.’ 
Satan could not add the name of the sun in Milton to tell 
how he hated its beams, with more deadly animosity, than 
Felix has here execrated the nameof Duigenan. The dunces 
of old caricatured the person of Pope, when his writings were 
invulnerable. M‘Carthy, not degenerating from his sapignt 
ancestors, denominates Mr. Perceval the little Northampton 
Apostle of Persecution We do not know the dimensions of 
Ms Carthy’ s person, though the pipkin of his wit is pretty 
evident, and kicks the beam. We cannet say Whether ‘Felix 
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is from the giant's causeway, one of the Anakims of “ mighty 
bone and boid emprise,”’ or whether he is one of that “ small 
infantry warred on by cranes.” In his logic he resembles the 
fallen angels in Milton, who, on-entering Pandemonium, to 
“ smallest forms, reduced their shapes immense.” For, be it 
observed, that after having termed Catholic emancipation a 
“ Jegislative measure of great national importance, or rather 
of vital interest to the safety of the state,” Felix, all of a 
sudden, with the adyoitness of a bottle conjuror, speaking of 
the veto as a condition of Catholic emancipation, says, © shall 
the Catholic church of Ireland disgrace its character, and 
becoine schismatic, in order to give half-a-dozen peers the 
chance of an elective seat in the House of Lords, anda Jew gen- 
tlemen an opportunity of being returned to the House of Com- 
mons?” So dwarfish and insignificant i is this measure made at 
one time, which, at another, appeared so gigantic and para- 
mount in the plastic hands of Felix M‘Carthy, who, like a 
staunch Papist, thinks the full constitutional partnership with 
England as a feather in the balance, when weighed against the 
papal connexion. ‘Fhe semper eadem of popery is thus 
strongly described by Felix: ‘ The doctrine and discipline of 
the Catholic church admits of no accommodation to time or 
circumstances, much less to the political purposes of states- 
men.” Hear it, ye people of England, and tell it to your 
children, that popery is the same yesterday, to-day, and to- 
morrow, and that the veto, that measure of necessary caution 
and security against Popish usurpation, can never be granted, 
Felix calls Mr. Perceval the apostle of persecution; thus 
making mild and beneficent toleration synonymous with per- 
secution. As to this charge against Mr. Perceval, we have 
only to say, in answer, that he is Prime Minister, ein’ as such, 
diffuses the influence and spirit of his government through the 
empire. Of course, it is well known, the Viceroy of Ireland 
acts his eat according to the instructions which he receives 
from the English Prime Minister. Whether these instructions 
from Mr. Perceval are of a persecuting nature, or the con- 
trary, may be best ascertained from the following account 
iven of the present Viceroy, and the system of government 
adopted in Ireland. ~ Felix, himself, has happily afforded the 
best refutation of his abuse of Mr. Percéval. “ Since Ireland 
has been subject to the dominion of England, no represen- 
tative of majesty has. ever recommended himself to the affec- 
tions of the people with more success than the Duke of 
Richmond has done. His whole study is to conciliate the 


afiectiqns of the Reople, in which gracious endeavour he has 
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been so’successful that the whole nation would petition for his 
permaneut residence,’ note, page 80. Whether, therefore, 
the Prime Minister of England, from whom so blessed and 
enviable a system of government emanates, is the ‘apostle 
of persecution or not, let the impartial reader determine. 
Retract your words, Felix! 

Whether or not Felix be a “ meek and gentle Christian” 
may be learnt from the imperious advice he has given to the 
Marquis of Downshire, to avenge the sufferings of his father 
on the head of Lord Castlereagh. In heathen times, the 
young Hannib: ul, at the request of his father, swore eternal 
hatred to the Romans, the powerl ful and unsubdued enemies of 
his country; but against what sort of an enemy does Felix try 
to inoculate the Marquis of Downshire with the spirit of unre- 
lenting rancour and revenge in christian times? why, against 
a prostrate fee, a failen individual, as far as regards an election 
contest ; against Lord Castlereagh, who, having left Lord 
D. to be the Cesar of the county of Down, ought to experi- 
ence the generous forbearance, which the Roman Cesar 
shewed in heathen times to Brutus. <A king of France nobly 
told a person who had injured him when Duke of Orleans, 

The king of France does not remember the injuries offered 
to him as Duke of Orleans.” We trust that Lord Downshire has 
an equally noble spirit, and that he will not lend -an ear to such 
vindictive monitors as Felix M‘Carthy. It is to. be hoped, th.t 
the age of the Capulets and the Montagues is long sifce passed. 
‘There is every reason to expect that Lord D. will be 
proof against the mean and malignant passion of revenge, a 
jvell from his own disposition, as from the instructions of his 
most excellent preceptor, a gentleman dis tinguished for hs 
abilities and attainments, and for those mild and ainiable gua 
lities, that.emanate irom a truly Christian spirit. 

From the above sample, however, it will not be difficult to 
judge of what sect Felix, M‘Carthy is the apostle, or whether 
he is more actua rated | vy the spirit of Christian forgiveness, than 
by that of unchristian persecution, Let him then be in 

apostle, and preach up persecution, though we are far more 
disposi ‘d; frém the general tenor of his pamphlet, to recome- 
inend that after the term of his natural life, he shall form a 
th igtoenith sign in the eircle of the Zodiac, under the name 
and description of user. 

The hame of Felix, therefore, is far, very far, rom being 
Appropriate to him, as-a writer. It forcibly reminds us of the 
etroganee of the V’opes, who assyined the names of Clemens. 

146, Fol. 86, August, (cio. “Bye = Se Mee te 
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Leo, &c. an absurdity which has not been unaptly described 
in the following lusus. 


Qui pater & princeps conscendit Papa Cathedram, 
Distinguit sese Nomine quisque novo, 

Pro bonitate sua Clemens vult ille vocari--- 
Ile sua mavult pro feritate Leo--- 

Sed bene Clementem, bene sed perpende Leonem, 
Szvus erit Clemens, et Leo mitis erit. 

From reading the title page of M‘Carthy’s pamphlet we 
were naturally led to expect great things, and that criticism 
could have little to do with a work, in which the author, soar- 
ing above diffidence and common modesty, thought fit to pro- 
claim to the world, in propria persona, that he had discussed 
the veto on its true principle; he had refuted the arguments 
of lord Grenville, and had “ completely Justified the Popish 
bishops of Ireland in rejecting the veto.” Such, in his title 
nage, is the happy persuasion which M‘Carthy entertains of 
lis own powers of demonstration. ‘To have acquired so bolda 
front, we are inclined to think he must have been dipt in the 
Shannon, and, perhaps, he may also think that this great river, 
with Stygian properties, has rendered him even more in- 
vulnerable as a writer, than Achilles was as a warrior. Lovers, 
as we are, of truth and certainty, how ardent was our wish to 
find all ‘doubts on a painful and long-controverted question 
removed by the lens of M‘Carthy’s mind ; at least, in his 
title page, he promised us this highly intellectual enjoyment, 
this beatific vision of truth. If he had performed his promise, 
we were willing to rank him with that high genius, who might 
discover the longitude, or square the circle---how bitter then 
was our disappointment, to find M‘Carthy fail in the great 
undertaking. As the portico of his edifice was so grand, 
how great was our mortification to find nothing within but a 
smoky cabin, full of vulgar poverty ; our disappointment truly 

as similar to that, which is sometimes experienced at fairs by 
those, who, seeing outside a booth, shewy paintings of lions, 
elephants, eagles, and ostriches, are inclined to gratify their 
curiosity by a sight of such noble beasts and_ birds ; 
but when they enter, instead of sucha grand menagerie as 
they expected, they only behold a bear, a few old monkies, 
and a horned owl. 

In M‘Carthy’s pamphlet we, in vain, searched for that 
mathematical certainty, which he promised us in his title page; 
he reminds us of Binaldus’s edition of V irgil, printed at Dub- 
lin, in the title page of which mention is made of a preface 
to the book in these words, “ uti per prafationem pate¢t,” 
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whereas no preface was to be found in the book; in like man- 
ner, there is not a ray of that daylight of truth and conviction 
in M‘Carthy’s letters, of which the title page was so deceitful 
a he arbinger. Perhaps, like his } ponderous coadjutor, Plowden, 
he may yet produce the sting of truth in a postliminous preface. 

At any rate, we were deceived egregiously by his title page, 
and though, in the pamphlet of M‘Carthy, is to be found some’ 
mention of what, like a vender of newspapers in the streets, 
he bore in large ‘characters on his front, yet could we find in 
his work no victories over error, no confirmation of his triumph, 
no gazette extraordinary of his intellectual success ; all along 
he attempts to explain obscurum per obscurius. We have 
heard of a conclusion to a book in which nothing was con- 
cluded. We will not say that the pamphlet of M‘Carthy is a 
demonstration, in which nothing is demonstrated, e« without 
promising it in his title page, he has abundantly shewn his 
pessimism as a writer. Of this he has produced in our minds 
the most mathematical conviction; he may, therefore, spare 
himself any more trouble in working this point, which is no 
longer problematical. 

We beg leave then, to enter our veto against any. future 
prostitution of the charms of the press by M‘C arthy. We 
entreat him to extract no more opiates from the poppies of his 
brain, except it be on occasion to lull the readers of news- 
papers asleep. . 

Aut dormitabo aut ridebo. 


He must be confined to the precincts of a newspaper, and not 
roam at large in the literai ry world; his best motto is,--- 
* Clauso carcere regno.” 








The Glory of the Heavens; or. Reflections on the Analogy 
between the Works and Word ef God. By Thomas Baseley, 
A. M. The Second Edition, corrected and enlaiged, 8vu. 
pp. 370. Simpson, Oxford-street. 1910. 


A MOST important argument, in favour of revealed religion, 
is derived from the faa, that it has obtained the assent of per- 
sons who have most success{ully applied'themselves to ascertain 
the courses of the heavenly bodies, and to investigate the laws 
of nature; in proportion as they have made advances in their 
favourite studies, they have, with increased pleasure, opened the 
volume of the sacred writings. Confining ourselves to our own 
‘gowotry we may mention, pamcaeelys the names of Ray, Dur, 
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ham, Newton, Boyle, Payley, who all plainly perceived the fin- 


ger of God in the wonders of the visible creation. This, too, is 


the laudable object of the author, whose work we are now to 
consider 3 who, justly alarmed at the progress of infidelity, 
merits the thanks of all believers in revelation, for conveying to 
the world many pious “ Reflections on the Analogy between the 
Works and Word of God.” 

In the Preface.to his book, he modest!y observes, that 

*€ This little performance has no other claim to public favour, than 
being an humble attempt'to illustrate some of the sublimest pheno- 
mena of nature, by the light of revelation ; and to shew, that reli- 
gion and philosophy have a clearer relation to each other than the 
generality of mankind seem willing to allow.” P. 1. 


Conformably to this unassuming profession, Mr. Baseley pre- 
faces his observations on the Heavenly bodies by appropriating 
the first three chapters to the consideration of God, of man, and 
of religion and science. He thus speaks of the instruction to be 
derived from the volume of nature. 

«* Whatever we know of the Deity, apart from the positive instruc- 
tions he vouchsafes, is from the contrivance and design manifested in 
systems with which we are unacquainted, the disposition and motion of 
the heavenly bodies, the nature of the planet we inhabit, the process 
of the vegetable world, and the animal organization or mechan- 
ism.” P. 12. 


In the second chapter he traces man from a state of innocence 
through the subsequent periods of his fall; his depravity by 
fastidious refinement; his debasement by saience. or philoso- 
phy, falsely so called, up to the period when the lig! ht of divine 
revelation burst upon the world, and dispelled the clouds arising 
from the imperfect operation of merely human intellect. 

In his third chapter, of religion and science, the author 
approaches more nearly to his object, by shewing, that religion 
and philosophy have the closest relation to each other; and he 
expressly observes, that his-reference to the celestial phenomena 
is@to be considered, ** not as an article of science, but as an 
incentive to virtue.’ P. 46. He points out, from interrogato- 
ties in the book of Job,* that there prevailed very early an 
intimate acquaintance with astronom,, and © that the method 
of dividing and arranging the celestial hodies, was nearly the 
sainé at the time of Job as at present,}” though perhaps we 
may boast of various aids and instruments unknown to the 
ancients. 





* Chapter xxxviii. + Page 40. 


“ - 
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lluding tothe Mosaic account of the creation, the author 
ebserves, that it “* has always been admired and esteemed as a 
masterly analysis of nature ;’’ and, to refute the ridicule cast 
upon it by that arch infidel, Voltaire, he refers to the following 
Hote : 


No person of any judgment would hesitate between the opinions 
of Longinus and Voltaire, wy pon the subject of literary composition. 
The candid Grecian has given his voluntary testimony in behi alf of 
Moses asa writer, while the petulant French sciolist, who was equally 
ignorant of Hebrew and theology, has endeavoure i to disparage what 
he did not understand. In proportion as language and philosophy are 
studied in their principles, so will the sacred writings arise in estima- 
tion ; and ii may be safely asserted, because it is easily proved, that all 
the discuveries of modern science have served to confirm the truth of 
the Mosaic history.” 


The remainder of the work consists of observations, uncer 
their different heads, on the Atmosphere; Ciouds ; Light; 
the Sun; the Moon ; the Planets ; Fixed Sars ; andthe Heaven 
of Heavens. 

It would be injustice to the author to give extracts from each 
of his subjects, and exceed our limits. We must, therefore, 
con ne Fone RRL: to one or two of the more striking passages 
trom the book ; begging, at the same time, to recommend tt, as 
worthy of the sivions attention of ali persons, but as more par- 
ticularly adapted to youth of both sexes, into whose hands it 
may very safely be put. 

At page 53 weare referred to the following note, illustrative 
of a passage in the Mosaic history of the creation, that has beea 
deemed hard to be understood. 


** Itis now known that water and air are-conyertible into each 
other ; wherefore, considering the immensity of the atmosphere, and 
its continual activity, it is not unreasonable to suppose that these 
changes are regularly going on therein, and producing rain, dew, and 
various other phenomena. Who, then, after attending to the present 
state of chemical knowledge, will find a“difficulty in the Mosaic 
history, where it is said that God made the firmament, and divided ot 
separated the waters which were under the firmament, from tiie waters 

which were above the firmament ? As long as it was believed that 
air and water were unchangeable elements, this passage, no doubt, 
was hard to be understood ; but since we are acquainted with the 
constituent principles of both, the sacred history is found to be philo- 
sophically correct.’ 


At page 79, the parallel between the changes brought ‘ebout 
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in the natural and the moral world, from contaminations in either, 
is thus ably drawn: 

‘«« Scripture describes the changes which occur in the moral system - 
of the world, by images drawn from the corruptions of nature. Thus 
an apostle writing against the deceivers in his time, who despised 
dominion, and spakeevil of dignities, conypares them to ‘ Clouds with- 
out water carried about of winds; trees whose fruit withereth, with- 
out fruit ; twice dead, plucked up by the roots; raging waves of the 
sea foaming cut their own shame; wandering stars, to whom is 
reserved the blackness of darkness for ever.’* 

** No metaphors could more aptly figure the lewd practices and 
impious blasphemies of the ambitions and turbulent men, against 
whom the primitive Church was cautioned, than those which the 
sacred writer has here adopted. 

** Vain and pompous in their appearance; arrogant in their 
assumptic ns, and specious in their pretensions; these boasters were 
mere hypocrites, void of good themselves, and the perverters of 
others. 

** When such men gain an ascendancy, and their pernicious prin- 
ciples produce a total indifference to religious truth, and virtuous 
practice, though all may seem quiet and serene around, the stillness 
is portentous, and this moral lethargy is the sure sign of dissolu- 
tion. 

** Out of such.a state men are wakened by the terrors of the 
Almighty ; and the poisoned atmosphere produces those terrible 
convulsions which shake the mightiest empires, and the best-compacted 
systems, to their foundations, so that scarcely a vestige of them 
remains,” 


The whole, indeed, of this chapter on the clouds abounds 
In instructive matter, and in sound moral reflection. Alluding 
to the calmness with which the philosophical observer is enabled 
to survey the convulsions of nature, the author proceeds : 


** In like manner the mind raised above the world, and seated 
in the bosom of religion, enjoys the tranquillity of a pure and 
an unruffled atmosphere, while the rest of mankind are agitated by 
the sterms of passion, and perplexed by the contentions and fall of 
nations,” p. 84. 


The piety of the following parallel between the material sun, 
which enlivens and governs the several planetary worlds, and 
our Redeemer, who is emphatically denominated in Scripture 
the Sun of Righteousness, is too striking to need any apology 
for being offered to the Christian reader. 


*« Viewing the material sun in all its glorious qualities, and 





* Jude, xii, 13. 
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beneficial operations upon every object within its system, how are 
the whole eclipsed and surpassed by him who is the sun of our 
immortal souls, of whose grace and merit this is but a faint emblem ; 
and from whom issues, in bright and gentle beams, all the light and 
all the joy, we experience now, or hope to enjoy hereafter! The sun 
is, indeed, the most splendid object in the creation; but the other 
is the source of all that is comely and attractive, both in nature and 
grace. ‘The material sun runs its course and completes its circuit, 
to fulfil its original destination, from day to day, with unwearied 
regularity, activity, and ardour. And has not our Divine Rédeemer 
also finished the great career of our salvation, by performing all those 
miracles of mercy for which the Father of the Universe ordained 
him from everlasting, and is he not still proclaimed through the 
Gospel as the sovereign luminary of his spiritual dominions? The 
material sun diffuses vitality, illumination, vegetation, and joy through 
all animated nature, whether in our own planet, or in the worlds 
around us. And does not the Sun of Righteousness dissipdte the 
ignorance which darkens the intellectual region, enlighten our minds 
in all saving knowledge, and spread abroad in the human heart every 
grace and virtue, so that we may be purified from corruption, and at 
Jength obtain admission into the kingdom of glory, where we may 
contemplate the divinity without being confounded, and become per- 
fect as the Angels of God in Heaven!” p. 124. 


We must now take our leave of this useful work. The 
author professedly does not soar to the heights of astronomy, 
nor conduct his readers to the abstruser parts of natural disco- 
very. But he faithfully fulfils his promise, by applying those 
discoveries, that are most likely to engage popular attention, 
to the purpose of extolling the glory of God, and of adding 
strength to divine revelation. For having successfully accom- 
plished these important objects, he merits the thanks of the 
serious part of the community. The young, and they who 
have had littlé leisure for studies of this kind, will derive 
instruction from his work; while, in the souls of the better 
informed, pious feelings will be enkindled, from the holy medi 
tations that accompany his judicious “ Reflections on th: 


Analogy ‘* between the Works and Word of God.” 








An inquiry into the claims of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, to the countenance and support of members of the 
Established Church. By the Reverend John Hume Spry, 
M. A. Minister of Christ’s Church, Bath. London: 
Rivingtons, 8vo. Pp. 39. 1810. 

Tus little pamphlet so candidly and so judiciously considers 

the effects likely to be produced on the Christian world by the 
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claims of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and so clearly 
establishes the impolicy of an indiscriminate surrender to those 
claims, that we feel a more than ordinary interest in rec a at 
ing it to the serious attention of all persons who may be in dan 
ger of suffering themselves to be seduced by the specious 
declarations of that society. Admitting, as we unfcignedly doy 
that, the scriptures should have the best circulation, we yet 
agree with this respectable author, “ that good objects, impro- 

erly or unskilfully pursued, have often” been productive of 
injury to society rather than benefit.” P. 5. 

This might be observed from the tendency of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society to affect the purity of the Christian 
church in a general way; but it may more particularly be 
affirmed, that it has a special tendency to injure that branch of 
it established i in these dominions. ‘To shew this is the chief 
object of Mr. Spry, and this, we are of opinion, he very suc- 
cessfully does shew, by calling the attention of his readers to 
the improbability of any thing but injury accruing to the eccle- 
siastical cadahileboaens from a coalition with dissefiters. 

‘* The dissenters,” he says, ‘* have separated from the church of 
England, because they disapprove either of her doctrines or her dis- 
cipline, or of both. For some of these reasons, they consider it to be 
sinful to hold communion with us; and so dangerous and deadly does 
this sin appear tothem, that they think it safer to live in schism, than 
to commit ity) _ This, then, being the case, it is obvious that, although 
every particular sect may have its own peculiar reasons for disliking 
and separating from the church, they mustall agree in thinking, that 
her establishment is an obstacle to the advancement of true religion ; ; 
and that, consequently, as far as her influence and authority extend, 
so far the interests of real christianity are injured. 

‘* In the very nature of things, therefore, the dissenters, as a 
body, must be hostile to the oharch Consider them as individuals, 
and doubtless, as many amiable and respectable characters are to be 
found among them, as in any other description of persons; but in 
their united capacity, (and churchmen should remember, that, how- 
ever dividedthey may be on other points, in this they have always been 
ready to agree) they must ever be regarded with distrust ; for, in that 
character, they can hardly ever cease to wish, and, as ‘far as their 
means may enable them, to contrive the downfal of our venerable 
estavlishment.” P. 13. 


This being necessarily the case, we are utterly at a loss to con- 
ceiye how hee can be persons well affected to the church of 
England, unsuspicious Enaueh not to see the danger arising 
fram an association of churchmen with dissenters of all deno- 
Jninations, and, that on an occasion which, in a religious view, 
‘js more calculated than any other to give the dissenters an influ- 
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ence which they certainly will, if ever opportunity offer, exert 
to the injury of our venerable establishment. ‘Too soon may 
the friends of the church see the mistake they have been under 
in supposing that such an association was a triumph of christian 
charity over human prejudices and passions, and too late, in 
the overbearing, restless claims of this united body of dis- 
senters, may such seduced persons discover that they have, 
indeed, * nothing to do with the society, but to sanction its 
proceedings and contribute to the support of its funds.” 
P. 

On this subject there are several interesting reflections in this 
part of the pamphlet. The fact, disclosed in the following 
paragraph, bears too closely on the point, and too surely jus- 
tifies our apprehensions, to allow of our passing over it. 


‘© Tt was natural, that the dissenters should wish to become the 
governing party ; and it was to be expested, also, that they would at 
first carefully conceal this wish, in orderMore effectually to secure the 
co-operation of the charch. If, then, they have, in any instance, 
so far lost sight@f»their caution, as to proclaim their paramount autho- 
rity, and call the land after their own names; surely it must be, 
because they feel their party too strong to be injured by the avowal ; 
because they know that the time has passed away, when any effectual 
opposition might have been made to their influence ; and, therefore; 
are not averse to such an «occasional disclosure of the real character of 
their society, as may gratify the feelings of their more immediate 
adherents. Hence we may account for the frankness with which this 
is avowed to be a Dissenting Society, in the Dissenter’s Almanack for 
the present year. 

“© Still, however, it is found conveniént, at times, to assume the 
original disguise of strict neutrality; nay, to go farther, and to affect 
to range under the banner of the established church, the support of 

‘which is deemed too valuable, to be rashly and unnecessarily relin- 
guished. Accordingly, we find the advocates of the society, varying 
their language and their arguments, as best may suit the persons w hom 
they address ; and when churchmen are appealed to in its favour, the 
names of those distinguished members of the establishment, who 
have been induced to patronize it, are ostentatiously produced as evi- 
dences to its character; and we are warned to be cautious, how we 
venture to chink, that a society so supported, can be unfriendly to the 
eburch. 

** The fallacy of such a test is too obvious to need exposure ; ond 
we may; be justified in concludmg, that when the advocaivs of the 
society have recourse to such a mode of defence, they have no very 
powerful argumenis to bring forward in its favour, 

‘* We are hot to judge of it by the respectable charscter of some 
few of its members; but bythe nature of its constitution, by the 
general tenour of its proceedings, and the known opinions of the 


‘ 
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majority of its most active agents. When all these discover symptoms 
of hostility to the established church, and when, upon certain occa- 
sions, that hostility is openly avowed, and the society itself assumes 
ihe appropriate title of a Dissenting Society, we shall, I trust, not 
forfeit our claims to sober understanding, because we cannot view it 
without distrust and apprehension, although four English bishops out 
of twenty seven have been induced to give it the sanction of their 
names.” P. 16. 


There follow some very sensible remarks on the arguments 
usually offered in favour of the Bible Society, derived from the 
necessity of dispersing the Bible, and from the indifference, as 
is asserted, how or by what means it is dispersed. If any 
means of dispersing it have a tendency to increase that latitudi- 
narian spirit as to religious faith, which is already too prevalent, 
then we think those means should be avoided., The pamphlet 
before us is illustrative of this being the tendency of the British 
and Foreign Bible Societys Confirmed ourselves in the alarm- 
ing apprehensions which we have unceasingly entertained on this 
subject, we agree with the authar, when he says, 4» 


*¢ The most dangerous enemies of true religion ate'those, who are 
endeavouring to persuade the world, that Christians have hitherto 
differed from each other, only about matters of doubtful opinion, or 
the vain forms of external worship ; that it is high time, therefore, to 
renounce the antiquated prejudices, which have divided the church 
from ier dissenting brethren ; and to acknowledge, that all denomi- 
nations of Christians are equally walking in the right road, i.e. are 
all walking in a safe road, as long as they profess to take the Bible as 
the proper standard of religious truth, and endeavour to believe and 
practise that which, according to their private judgment, the Bible 
teaches, 

‘* These persons, if they are sincere in their opinions, will, of 
course, think that, when they have put the Bible into the hands of 
every person who can read it, they have effectually served the cause 
of truth: that it then remains with the individual to read his Bible, 
and to frame his religion for himself ; and that, as to what his peculiar 
notions of christianity may be, it is a matter of perfect indifference, 
since the sincerity, not the purity of his faith, is to be the condition 
of his salvation. 

‘* But surely the members of the church of England, if they have 
not been sadly wanting to themselves, know better than this. They 
have been taught to believe, that there are such things as dangerous 
errors in faith, as well as in practice; that heresy and schism are 
damning sins, as well as murder and adultery ; and, therefore, they 
will cautiously avoid every thing which may weaken the salutary 
abhorrence of these sins, intended to be implanted in the mind by the 
institutions of the church ; cousidering it to be, under Providence, 
our best safeguard against committing then, 
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“ To such persons, therefore, it will become matter of inquiry, 
how far their uniting themselves with dissenters, in one common 
society, for the furtherance of a religious object, may tend to foster 
the prevailing lax notions of the times; bow far the unlearned and 
ignorant member of the church, who may be inclined to model his 
conduct after the pattern set him by his superiors, may be led to 
think, that there are, in reality, no such essential points of diffe- 
rence, between the church and the meeting-house, as he has been 
accustomed to imagine ; when he finds an avowed Dissenting Society, 
patronized and supported by so many distinguished members of the 
church.” P. 21. 

They must be blind who do not see that such patronage and 
support, and such an union of churchmen with dissenters, 
must go far to create an indifference with respect to these doc- 
trines of Christianity which are insisted on in the church, and 
they must be worse than blind, who, seeing, as Mr. Spry and 
we do see, the mischief of suchjam union, strive not to repel 
it. He does this by stating the influence which the dissenters 
in various places will obtain, under a society, constituted, as the 
Bible societyas, of backing the gift of a Bible, with their own 
comments upon it. It is of little avail to state that they might 
do so, even though there were no such association. They 
might, indeed, as undoubtedly they would, do so; but they 
could not do so with the same facility or success while they 
remained a separate body from the established church, neither 
could they possess the samme ample means of extending their 
influence as a Dissenting Society. We shall concluce by 
observing, that the various ways in which their influence is 
extended, under the constitution of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, are ably shewn in this pamphlet, which, .at the 
same time that it inculcates the necessity of giving circulation 
to the hely scriptures, offers some important cautions as to the 
manner of effecting this desirable purpose, and very clear] 
proves that a good end cannot be righteously accomplished by 
unworthy means. 





aE 


A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Teignmouth, President 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, in vindication of 
“© Reasons for declining to become a Subscriber” to’ that Insti- 
tution. By Christopher Wordsworth, D. D. Dean and 
Rector of Bocking, and domestic Chaplain to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.- London: Rivingtons. 8vo. 
Pp. 157. 1810, 


We have already had occasion to lament the unguarded manner 
in which Dr. Wordsworth published his Reasons for declining to 
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become a subscriber ta the British and Foreign Bible Society.* 
We saw the misapplication that might be made of the objec- 
tion he stated, which simply was the injury that might be 
apprehended, a8 he supposed, to the Society for promoting 
Christian knowledge, and we expressed our regret that a good 
cause was likely to suffer by a weak advocate. In this second 
letter from Dr. Wordsworth to Lord Teignmouth, while he 
endeavours to extricate himself from other charges brought 
agaist him by the terms of his lordship’s letter, he writes, 

‘* But, my Lord, I can easily believe and admit, that, in other 
respects, my letter is very far from being clear from faults, and from 
having many imperfections. I am well aware, that isa very inade- 
quate developement of avery important argument. It was written, 
from reasons there hinted at, on the spur of the moment, and the less 
copiously and explicitly, because I was at the time altogether uncer- 
tain, whether the society, to which it referred, might not have been 
already instituted, and so my Tabour, in that respect, have been in 
vain. It was addressed toa single clergyman, and with the intention 
of its being seen only by a very few other individuals of the same pro- 
fession. Qn this account, some things, perhaps, may there appear 
which are more especially calculated for ourselves ; others there may 
be which might have fallen into different expressions, if the letter 
had been written originally for the public at large ; and still more pro- 
bable is it, that some particulars are not fully insisted upon, or are aito- 
gether omitted, which, in a fuller detail, might have deserved, and 
found their proper share of notice. 

**¢ These circumstances were not overlooked when I consented to 
submit my letter to the press ; I was aware of its deficiencies, but then 
IT saw that their operation was most likely to affect only myself.” P. 6, 


Here we have the concession of Dr. Wordsworth, that his 
letter was “ very far from being clear from faults,” and that, 
when he submitted it to the press, he was “ aware of its defici- 
encies.” We hope to be excused when we observe, that the 
importance of the subject which he was upon should have 
induced him to pause before he had committed it to the press, 
and, at leisure, to have supplied those deficiencies. Nothing 
that he can now’say, will prevent the baneful effects of -his 
letter ; for, having sent into the world “ Reasons for declining 
to become a subscriber to the British and Foreign Bible Society,” 
which are untenable, many more, seeing their fallacy, will be 
induced to impute his objection to feelings of jealousy, actu- 
ating him as a member of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, than will be at the trouble to search the question 





* See our Review for May, 1810. 
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deeper, and to convince themselves of the danger of the asso- 
ciat‘on invited by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Dr. Wordsworth, having made the: above concession, pro- 
ceeds to vindicate himself from a charge brought against him 
by Lord Teignmouth, that he had “ represented the Bible 
Society as hostile to the interests of piety, peace, and true 
religion.” P.11. This he successfully does by stating the 
difference between an institution “ hostile in its effects and 
tendencies,” and, ‘* what is a very different matter, hostile in the 
aim, fixed purpose, and design of its founders and patrons.” 
Admitting that there are many honourable, pious, and weil- 
meaning, persons attached to ‘the Bible Society, it may cer- 
tainly still be “hostile,” in the former sense, “ to the interests 
of piety, peace, and true religion,” and we are decidedly of 
opinion, that it must ev entually prove so. 

For stating this opinion we tod \as well.as Dr. Wordsworth, 
shall be falsely and uncharitably accused of being unfriendly 
to the spreadef the word of God, though nothing can bemore 
remote from Our wishes, nor can such a charge be more 
honestly repelled than it is in this letter to Lord ‘Teignmouth. 
P. 53. Let the dissenters have their own peculiar society, and 
let us of the church have our’s. This is Dr: Wordsworth’s 
wish, and it is also our’s. _We are aware, moreover, that we 
shall not only be accused as unfriendly to the dispersion of the 
Bible; but we know also the cause to which ‘stich imputed 
unfriendliness will be assigned by the more leading and zealous 
members of the Bible Society. “Fhey imagine themselves to be 
in a state of grace, to be saved sinners, and they boast that to 
convert others must be the zealous endeav our of all who are in the 
same happy state with themselves. Believing the Bible to be, 
‘as doubtless it is, the best help to conversion, they are altoge- 
ther indifferent about the means of circulating it; but, ebserv- 
ing us to be not alike indifferent, the cause of our being so is 
referred to our not being in the same state of grace with them- 
selves. ‘This is not merely a cause conjectured ; it is the cause 
which we have heard given from an efficient part of the society, 
and which we know very commonly to prevail among the-mem- 
bers of it. And so attached are they to their society, ‘so 
resolved to attempt the advancement of it, that, in the true 
temper of fanaticism, they are rejoicing to be called uncharita-~ 
ble, or to be represented as deluded, for assigning the cause. 

Unfriendly to all religious controversy, we will forbear to 
extend our remarks on this letter of Dr. Wordsworth, which, 
though interesting in some parts, is more employed in verbal 
criticism: on Lord- Teignmouth’s: letter, than. in bringing the 
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question to its proper issue. Dr. Wordsworth will not, we 
hope, be considered by any as the aceredited advocate of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. What he utters 
concerning that Society, he utters no otherwise than as an 
individual subscriber to it. This is proper to be noticed, 
because it is a favourite topic with the members of the 
Bible Society to avail themselves of arguments arising from the 
assertion that their Soci ety may do injury to that in Bartlett’s 
Buildings ; and, to speak of the latter as opposing their Saciety, 

whereas, in truth, it takes no part whatever concerning it. 

For a fuller detail of the mischief which is to be apprehended 
from the association of churchmen with dissenters, we refer 
to the article, entitled, “ Four Letters on the British and 
Foreign Bibie Society,” in our number for May last ; but, 
more particularly, we would wish to direct our readers to the 
excellent pamphlet, whiehforms the subject of the preceding 
article. We will only add our earnest hope, that persons dis- 
posed to favour the excellent purpose of circulating the scrip- 
tures will not be deceived by the specious professions of any 
into a disregard of the means by which they are circulated. 

The conduct of our blessed Saviour will afford us a guide to 
our conduct in this affair. When, a little before his ascension, 
he gave orders for the propagation of his holy religion, he gave 
those orders, not to all persons who professed a belief in him, 
but to a chosen few only of his disciples, commanding them to 
accompany their teaching of the word, with baptism, in the 
name of the father, and of the son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

But, by this Society, the word of God is to be dispersed, not 
only in all possible latitude, and without inculcating the neces- 
sity of the sacrament of baptism, but in conjunction with per- 
sons notoriously regardless of that sacrament, and with others 
unfriendly to Christ’s atonement, and to every leading doctrine 
of the gospel which distinguishes us from deists. Whether 

God, in his infinite mercy, may be pleased to direct such 
means to good, it is not our province, with more zeal than 
humility, to endeavour to ascertain, nor can any supposed 
favourable result justify us in resorting to them; for we know 
that God does, in wisdom, sometimes frustrate the evil or mis- 
taken designs of men, and turn measures, neither wise nor good 
themselves, to beneficial purposes. ‘That the kingdoms of this 
world will, at length, become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of his Chri ist, is certain, whatever may be the conduct of the 
sons of men. In the mean time, a most awful responsibility is 
upon us, to restrain to the best of our power the propagation of 
error, to provide for the profession and the preservation of the 
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true faith, to pray that our belief, and that of others, may be 
strengthened ; and, while we possess unfeigned charity for the 
defects and errors of others, to guard against any conduct 
which may ever so remotely tend to produce a lukewarmness 
with regard to the true faith, or to lead the unstable disciple of 
Christ to think with less horror than he ought to think, of all 
false doctrine, heresy, and schism. 








— 


An Exposition of the Conduct of France towards America ; 
illustrated by Cases decided in the Council of Prizes in Paris. 
Third Edition. By Lewis Goldsmith, Notary Public, Author 
of ¢ the Crimes of Cabinets,’ &c. Sv0. Pp. 133. Richardsons. 
1810. 


WE sincerely congratulate the friends of social order on the 
great accession of strength which their cause has acquired by 
the assistancesof a champion of such abilities, information, 
and vigour, ‘as Mr. Goldsmith evidently possesses. Without 
any invidious reference to the principles which he formerly pro- 
mulgated, without any minute inquiry into the process by which 
the present conviction of his mind has been produced, it is 
sufficient for us to know that his arguments result from the 
solid wisdom of experience, and are fortified by thesindisputable 
evidence of facts. Hence we are happy to enlist*him in that 
corps of Anti-Gallican, or rather perhaps, Anti-Corsican, patriots, 
upon whose zeal, vigilance, energy, and decision, the country 
may look with confidence for her best encouragement and sup- 
port. \ Earnestly, most earnestly, do we exhort every Briton, 
who may be in possession of facts, calculated, like those before 
us, to place the atrocious Corsican and his horrible government 
in atrue point of view, to communicate them, without delay, 
and without reserve, to the public, that not a man, from John 
a Groat’s to Dover Cliff, may plead ignorance of his real cha- 
racter, of his conduct, or of his designs, as an excuse for the 
palliation of his crimes, or as a plan for the preposterous belief 
that he can ever be brought to live on terms of peace and 
amity with this country. Let it be universally known, that the 
rooted hatred which he bears us can never be eradicated. We, 
and we only, have interposed a bar to the full accomplishment 
of his gigantic views of conquest and dominion. We alone 
have proved him wincible. These are offences which his unre- 
lenting nature, and implacable malice, can never forgive. Our 
extermination is the dearest object of his heart, and, we firmly 
believe, he would risk not merely his political, but his eternal, 
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salvation, in the endeavour.to attain it: It. behoves us, then, 
to’consider the question at issue between him and us in its pro- 
per light ; to regard the war, literally, as a bellum internecionem 5 
as a conflict which must be supported by us, at all events, and at 
all hazards; and which will not terminate, but with the natural 
or political life of Napoleone Buonaparte. ‘This is not the per- 
verted conclusion of distempered zeal, but the result drawn 
by every intelligent mind which has had opportunities for close 
observation of:the Corsican’s spirit, genius, temper, and: con- 
duct. Such opportunities have been enjoyed by Mr. Walsh 
and Mr. Goldsmith: and such is the decided conviction of their 
mirids. ‘They are both, perhaps, less open to the charge of 
prejudice, than any other public writers; they had..both of 
them imbibed prepossessions rather favourable than hostile to 
France 5 they were both disposed to make every possible allow- 
ance for her errors, andstogive her most ample credit for any 
prfinciples..or+ policy which could, by fair implication, be con- 
nected with public morality. ‘Their opinions, therefore, would 
be entitled to particular respect, even were they without the 
evidence of facts to support them. ‘The conviction which they 
produce, then, when accompanied by such evidence, becomes 
irresistible. 

Mr: Goldsmith here enters upon a succinct, yet full and 
masterly, ityestigation of the respective conduct of Great 
Britain and Prance, -in’ the various decrees and orders of council, 
issued for the regulation,-restriction, or prohibition, of neutral 
commerce. He clearly and distinctly shews in. what manner the 
opposite policy of the two belligerent powers has operated 
upon the-interests of the United States of America, and i 
what way the government of those states have treated. the effects 
of: such policy. And he most petisnnetorsly proves, that while 
the most uniust and cutrageous- conduct of France has expe- 
rienced from=the cabinet of Washington, the most abject eed 
servile submission, the forbearance and justice of Great Britain 
‘have extorted nothing but calumny; misrepresentation, and 
insult. 

4tappears, from Mr. G.’s statement; that, on the arrival of 
Mr:-Monroe in London, in-b806, for the purpose of concluding 
a commercial treaty with this:country; Buonaparté, who was 
apprized. of the event, burst into a rage, and ‘declared, “ Tra, 
If THE AMERICAN GOVERNMEN I S14Q.ULD CONCLUDE A TREATY 
witrr Great BRITA, HE WoULD IMMEDIATELY CONSIDER 
AMERICADAS HIS ENEMY, AND DECLARE WAR AGAINST HER.” 
The treaty, accordingly, was not concluded. So much for the 
independent spirit, and for the impartial mind, of this repubti- 
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can government. In order to shew that Ais was no vain threat, 
he issued, in November, in the same year, his memorable 
decree from Berlin, by which he pompously declared the British 
isles in a state of blockade, and—but this decree isso curious an 
instrument, and is, in general, so little understood, that we 


are induced to lay Mr. Goldsmith’s abstract of it before our 
readers. 


‘* The British isles are in a state of blockade. 

“* All trade and communication with Great Britain are strictly pro- 
hibited. 

‘« All letters going to or coming from England, or addressed to Eng- 
lish persons,” (or to persons bearing English names, which afforded a 
pretext for opening letters to Americans resident in France) ‘‘ are not 
to be forwarded ; and all those written in English are to be sup- 
pressed. 

“* Every individual, who is a subject : i Britain, is to be made 
prisoner of war, wherever ne may be fo 

‘* All goods, belonging to Englishmen,’ are to be confiscated ; and 
the amount paid to those who have suffered through the detention of 
ships by the English. 

‘** No ships coming from Great Britain, or having been in a port of 
that country, are to be admitted. 

‘** All trade in English goods is igorously prohibited.” 


Against this decree, as it affected France herself, no foreigner, 
perhaps, has a right to complain; but, as it aifected foreign 
countries, it exhibited a ferocious disposition, a ranco®ous hatred, 
and a daring contempt of the rights and independence of other 
powers, unparalleled in the history of civilized states. It was, 
in fact, exclusively levelled at America, for, as Mr. G. truly 
observes, there was, at that period, hardly any nation in Lyrope 
that could be called neutral. 

‘The author relates a curious instance of the ignorance of the 
postmaster-general, at Paris, M, Lava'lette,who,when waited upon, 
by two American merchants, on the subject of this decree, anxi- 
ous to avoid the interception of their letters, they bearing 
lish names, and corresponding, of course, in the English lan- 
guage, and requesting to be informed how they were to carry 
on their correspondence in future, gravely answered, “ corres 
pond in your own language.” ‘lhe reader’s surprize at this igno- 
rance in a post.master-general, and a inilitary general also, in 
the great nation, will probably cease, when he is informed that 
this man was formerly a waiter at a coffee-house ! 

The American minister at Paris, General Armstrong, aware 
of the, obvious tendency of the Berlin decree, applied to the 
French Minister of Marine for an explanation of its object, wav 
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was authorized, afer some consideration, to declare, in the, 
name of his master, § ¢hat the Lerku decree was not in contravene 
tion of the existing treaties between France and America.” ‘Vhis 
impudent falshoud was intended to lull into a false security the 
American merchants and their English correspondents. An 
wicident occurred, almost immediately after it was uttered, to 
put the Corsican’s veracity to the test. An American slip, the 
Horizon, was chartered by the Spanish government, (the aily, or 
rather:the vassal, ef France) to carry out a cargo to Lima, and 
to bring back three millions of Piastres, for the court of 
Spain. Relying on Buonaparté’s recent assertion, she sailed, in 
confidence, from the ‘Thames, whence she Jhad taken a part of 
her cargo, for her place of destination. She was driven, by 
stress of weather, on the French-coast, where both ship and 
cargo were seized. ‘The question was tried before the council 
of prizes at Paris; which diizht, more appropriately, be termed 
a council of confiscation=ethe Corsican’s deflaration, above 
quoted, was cited on behalf of the owners, who further urged 
that the ship was chartered by the ally of France, and the enemy 
of Great Britain, against whom the decree of Berlin was supposed 
to have been principally directed; but it was urged 1 in vain ; 5 in| 
violation of every principle of the law of nations, of justice, 
and of good faith, the ship and cargo were condemned. 
‘Here then was a direct practical application of the decree in 

ues:ion ;=3an unequivocal exposition of its meaning, an: its 
odject,which the plainest capacity could not misunderstand. Yet, 
will future ages believe the fact! An Englishman, a member 
too of the British House of Commons, did not blush to call the 
above declaretion of Bucnaparté, elucidated as it was, by the 
subsequent act, an instance of French jerbearance towarde 
America. 
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«. Some time ago,” says the author in a-note, ‘* Mr. Baring pub- 
hshed a very-well-written. pamphlet, in which he took notice of the 
French. minister's letter,” (containing the above declaration) “ before- 
mentioned, as an instance of French forbearance. towards the Ame- 
ricans; but, wafortupately for him, or for his fame, for his candour, 
and impartiality, he did not hinagelé know, or, to suit his purpose, 
he did not choose that his readers should know, that the Horizon was 
condemned ip spite of the lever in question. The same intelligent 
gentleman, in the course of his werk, states, ‘“ that the Berlin decree 

was only issued to'try the temper of Great Britain.” This is not cor- 
rect. It was not to try the’ temper of Great Britqin, but to deter 
America from entering into any amicable arrangement with this coun- 
try? “Fhe-cases of the Hortvon ; the Paxlina, captain Clark; an@. 
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the Victory, captain Caleb Hopkins, prove that the Americans were 
the victims of the Berlin decree before the second British order in 
council was issued.” 


' If Mr. Baring did not know the fact of the condemnation of 
the Hiriggn, at the tume when he published his pamphlet, 
he insulted the British public by writing on a subject which, 

from want of the necessary informations, he was incompetent to 
discuss; and if he were acquainted with that fact, he was 
guilty of publicly asserting that which he privately knew not to 
be the truth. In the one case, he is censurable for-ignorance ; 
in the other, to be condemned for prevaricatione When a 
man takes up his pen to censure the conduct of his own coun- 
try, and to defend that, of her implacable enemy, he must not 
be surprized at the imputation of motives which he would be 
ashamed to avow. The proceedingyis so wayaturu/, that the 
public incline to search for the caus@@f it with mgre than com- 
mon solicitude. And whey they find, that the House of Bgring 
were employ: red to pay the dividends on the American funds, due 
to British subjects; that they once negotiated a loan for Buo- 
naparte ; ; and ‘that they have a.large capital vested in the Ame- 
rican trade, and part of it, pérhaps, in ‘the trade of the United 
States with the Kast Indies; when, we say, the public discover 
these facts, they are ready to acknowledge that British subjects 
may have interests at variance with the interests ofgtheir native 
country; and, by a natural combination of cause and: ettect; 
they are led to draw conclusions so obvious as to need no specifi- 

cation in this place. 

America, by her dastardly forbearance to resent this act of 
jnjustice on the part of France, and by her abject submission to 
all the tyrannical, and piratical, proceedings of the Corsican, 
manifested, as Mr. Goidsmith,, mast argumentatively,. and 
most justly, contends, a decided partiality. to the enemy of 
Great Britain. Our government, therefore, after two months 
forbearance, found it necessary to have recourse to acts of reta- 
liation against France, and the memorable Orders in Council were 
accordingly issued, on the 10th of January, 1807. Those 
orders advert, in the: first instance, to the atrocious and unwar- 
rantable conduct of France, in issuing and executing the Berlin 
decree. ‘they then proceed to sate, 


‘ His majesty is thereupon Weed, by aud with the advice of his 
privy council, to order that no vessyl sh ail be permitted to trade from 
ene port to another, both which ports suail belong toor bein posses+ 
“sion of France or fie rallies, or sfiall be so far under their gontroul, as 


dew oh 
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that British vessels may not freely trade thereat, and the commanders 
of ships of war and privateers shal} be, and are hereby, instructed to 
warn every neutral vessel coming from any such port, and destined to 
_ another such port, tO DISCONTINUE her voyage, and not to proceed 
to any such port; and any vessel, afler being so warned, or ary ves- 
sel coming from any such port, afier a reasonable time shall bave 
been affurded tor receiving information of his majesty's order, whieh 
shall be found proceeding to another such port, shall be captured and 
brought iny and, together with the cargo, shall be condemned as law- 
ful prize.’ , 


Such was the order of council against which so much silly 
declamation, and sé much groundless censure, have been 
directed. It was’ merély an act of’ self-defence, arising out of 
the unprecedented violence of an inveterate foe, and the equally 
-unprecedented acquiescence of the only meutral power which 
was the immediate objegr of -uch violence. It was an act, 
therefore, warranted byvevery rule of justice, and sanctioned by 
every principle of national law. ‘Lhis order is most ably ana- 
lyzed and characterized by Mr. Goldsmith, bat we lament the 
less that our limits will not allow us to follow him through 
his analysis, as we are persuaded that our readers will gratify 
‘their curiosity by a reference to the book itself. 

Among the circumstances which sliould have protected the 
American ship Horizon, from condemnation, Mr. G. properly 
notices the fact of her having been stranded ; and this affords 
him an opportunity for contrasting the conduct of Maximilian 
Robespierre with that of his successor, Napoleone Buonaparté, 
on similar occasions. 

“* Much has been said against the humanity of Maxritian 
ROBESPIERRE ; let us contrast his conduct on a similar “Occasion, 
‘with that of NaroLteon Buonaearte on this. In the time of the 
committee of public safety, an English transport, coming from Ger- 
many with some French emigrants on board, among whom were the 
dukes of Choiseul and Montmorency, was stranded near Calais. The 
baiortunate emigrants were, of course, put into confinement, and 
tried by a military Comunission. They were all acquitted by order of 
the executive government, upon the principle that stranding was an 
“act ot God, aud that, te condemn these men for coming to F race 
“fuyoldntanily, would be a violation of the laws of humanity.” 


“Let -those who think that the reign of terror is past in France 
ccmpare this decision of Robespierre’s military commission 
with the séntence of Buonaparté’s council of prizes. We have 
always maintained, that the Corsican was a more sanguinary 
tyrant, and a more atrocious Villain, than his predecessor, and 
every riew fact which comes to light onl¥ serves to strengthen 
our opinion. 
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The order in council having proved perfectly inadequate to 
produce the proposed effect, it was followed, ten months after, 
by asecond order, dated November 17, 1807, which decreed, 


«* That all the ports and places of France and her allies, or of any 
other country at war with his majesty, and all other ports and places 
in Europe, from which, although not at war with his majesty, the 
British tlag is excluded, and all perts or ploces in the colcnies belong- 
ing to his majesty’s enemies, shall, from heuceforth, be subject to 
the sume restrictions, in point of trade and navigation, wah te 
exceptions hereinafier mentioned, as if the same were aciually biock+ 
aded by his majesty's naval forces in the most strict and rigorous man- 
ner ;” (following only the phraseology of the Berlin decree) “ and it 
is hereby further ordered and declared, that all trade in articles which 
are of the produce or manufactureot the said countrics or colonies. shall, 
be deemed and considered to be unlawful; and that every vessel 
trading from or to the said couniries or colonies, together with ail 
goods or merchandizes on board, and all articles of produce or 
mauufactare of the said countries or colonies, shall be captured and 
condemned as prize to the captors.” 


Mr. Goldsmith’s observations on this order are * equally just 
and forcible with those on the former order. 


“« Those who made no resistance to the Berlin decree, nor even 
aly serious remoustrance agaiust it, have clamoured incessanuy, and 
ia the most Virulent terms, against this Lridish order in council, as a 
violation of the laws of nations. 

«* Let those clamourers compare to this order the Berlig decree :. it 
is but an Aumlle imitation of that decree, intended by way only Of 
retaliation to the French decree; but it is far from being a complete 
retaliation. The Americans are, it is true, like the ass between the 
hay ; buat they liked the bite on one side better than on the other ; 
whether they have been wise in their choice wil] be seen probably in 
os wequer, 

‘wo enemies are contending ; the Americans are perfectly neu- 
trails to the quarrel ; ; but, fur some reason kuown only io themselves,” 
(that is to Messrs. Jefiersuon, Maddison, and Co.) “‘ they submit 
guictly to the restraints arbitrarily insposed on them by the ove} and 
when the otier tells them you shall not lend my enemy a sword, with 
which he means to accomplish my destruction, they complain 

, ditterly of this prohibition. 

« Let any advocate of American clamours” (Mr. Baring, for 
instance) “* against this order in council, compare it to the Berlin 
decree, to which it was meant to be an answer; and let him, if he 
can, point out in z‘hut it has exceeded that decree ; exceeded! No! 
it will appear that the British order is far short of the decree—and not 
only so, but the severity of the order is mitigated by exceptions.” 


These exceptions Mr. Goldsmith proceeds to particularize ; 
and, having justised this order in council, he notices a third 
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order in council, mténded as a modification, in some respects, 
of the former, by allowing such vessels as were before subject to 
capture, to enter:a british port, and, after paying a certain 
duty, there to dispose of their cargoes to the best advantage, 
or to export them to any port prescribed by his majesty. 

This order was followed by a new decrée from Buonaparté, 
entitled the Milan decree, which was passed on the 1 7th Decem+ 
ber, 1807. By this decree it was declared, 


“© That every ship, to whatever nation it may belong, which shall 
have submitted to be searched by an English ship, or which shall be 
on her voyage to England, or which shail have paid any tax whatever 
to the English government, shall be declared to be (denationalisée) 
unnationed, if such an unnatural word can be admitted inta the Eng- 
lish language ; or, in other words, stripped of the rights and privileges 
to which she was before entitled as a ship belonging to the nation of 
which her proprietors were subjects; to have forfeited the protection 
of her sovereign, and to have bec ome ENGLISH property. 


And further, 


*« Whether the ship denationalised by the arbitrary measures of 
the Encuisn GoverNnMENT, enter our ports, or those of our ALLIBs, 
qr whether they fall into the hands of our ships of war or privateers, 
they are declared to be good and lawful prize.” 


Mr. Goldsmith illustrates the: nature of this decree by the 


following analogous case. 


“ A travellér on Finchley Common is saluted by the excise officer, 
who suspects he is carrying on an illegal trade ; he submits to be 
searched ; nothing contraband is found upon him, and he is per- 
mitted to persis his journey. But he meets afterwards with a band 


of smugglers, who ask him only whether he has been saluted by the 
excise officers? He answers, yes !—Then, Sir, you are our prize ; 
whatever you have belongs to us. ‘This is the true interpretation of 
the Milan deéctee.” ) : : 


“On the llth of January, 1808, the Corsican issued another 
decree, from the Tuilleries, the object of which was to favour 
that system of perfidy to which he was indebted for all his 
beasted victories in Italy. By this decree he offered a third part 
of the produce of any cargo which should be ccndemmned in con- 
séquerice of the information of any part of the crew to the 
informer or informers. 

An anecdote truly characteristic of the tyrant’s ferocious and 
jealous disposition, isrelated in this part of the pamphlet. 

‘« About three years ago, Buonaparté, in one of his speeches to 
his servile senate, called Great Britain L’ Isle Usurpatrue. ‘This 
word was then new to the French language; it is the feminine of 
USurpateur. The word was adopted. An eminent bookseller in 
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Paris, of the name of Afoutardier, publisiied some time after anew 
edition of the French dictionary, known by the title. of Dictionnaire 
de L' Academie Fransaise, with an appendix of newhy-invented words 
since the revolution, and the names. of the persons who introduced 
thém, Opposite to the words, “ Usurpateur, Mase.” “ Usurpatrice, 
Fem,” was placed the name of L’ Empereur Napoleon, who imme- 
diately ordered the bookseller to be arresied, and every copy 19 he 
seized, wherever it was found,” rH 

It was very natural, by the bye, that the Corsican\shou!d 
consider his own name as an apt illustration of the wort 
usurpateur, rather than as the name of the individual who 
coined the expression. Hine i irae ! 

In page 35, there is an anecdote told of Mr. Rochambeau, 
while he was Commander-in-chief at St. Domingo, which 
proves him, at that period, at least, to have been a worthy 
agent of Buonaparté. 


‘Towards the close of his sinast ty dtiervnitions on the re- 
spective conduct of England and Francé ‘towards néiitral 
powers, ‘the author declares. it to be one of his principal ob- 
jects, in this publication, to show that our’disputes with: Ame- 
rica are by no means to be imputed to our orders in Council; 
a point which has been so often discussed in the pages of this 
Review, that it would be a work of supererogation on our part, 
to add, one other remark upon it. ‘Lhe; public, however,-are 
under great obligations to the author for the apguments and 
facts which he has adduced in support of it. . Those English- 
men, who watched with attention the principles and, deelara-‘ 
tions of the early revolutionists, must well remember with what 
studied contempt the soundest maxims_of the best writers on 
the Law of Nations were treated by hose worthy sage 3.94 the 
great nation; and will, therefore, not be surprized to Ba that 
the same opinions are still maintained by the present public oha- 
Tacters in that regenerated country. 


“*' A gentleman, to the veracity of whése, repott IT ean trust, had 
an opportunity of seeing, a distinguished member of the council of 
Psizes,” (all of whom, it should be obseryed, are the mere tools 
dud puppets of the Corsican,) <‘ in relatioy, to the capture of an 
American vessel ; the gentleman, in support of his argument, cited 

a passage from Vattel ; to which the Frenchman jocosely replied :.-- 
‘“ We know nothing ‘of ‘public law, or What ou call the law df 
nations ; we must follow the decrees of the Emperor ; we ledivé it to 
you Enclishien to speak of it at this mitment. Your Lord Auek- 
land must be very simple indeed to trouble himself about it at me 
moment.’ ° 

“* This was an allusion to a speech of his Lordship, mentioned in 
that day’s paper, »n which he was represented as complaining of the 
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conduct of the British government as, incompatible with the laws 
of nations 

“* The member of the council of prizes alluded to, knows per- 
fectly wel] that Lord Auckland is a consummate statesman, a s¢holar, 
and a gentleman; but Frenchmen in office, or out, cannot conceive 
how persons of rank and condition can make any apology for the 
conduct of Buonapaité, or how they can condemn any measure which 
the enemies of the tyrant adopt against him. Frenchmen know him 
well, and of what he is capable. 

** We cannot,” continued the same gentleman, ‘‘ go so far as 
Sir Villtam Scott, who said, that if he were sitting at Stockholm, 
he would give his opinion as in London. /V@ are not quite so inde- 
pendent. 

.“ I bave no hesitation in saying, that the learned and enlightened 
judge of Doctors’\Commons cannot be more respected for his know- 
Jedge and integrity in England than he is in France. But nothing 
excites greater astonishment in France than the credulity of our under- 
writers at Lloyd's Coffee-house. 

“« The pamphlet of ‘ War in Disguise,’ excited. much interest in 
France, and was read with much avidity by those who could obtain 
it. It was translated tor the use of the Counsellors of State ; so was 
the reply of Mr. Maddison, the present President of America; but 
the first was considered as the more correct statement, as it was well 
known in France, that all the trade which was carried on from that 
country was carried on“by means of neutral agents, who neutralized 
the property for a commission of ten per cent. 

*« Upon the whole it is a poor recommendatian in France to write, 
or to have written, in favour of the measures adopted by the respec- 
tive governments of that country since the revolution. 


-We recommend this last fact to the serious attention of ‘those 
disinterested patriots, Lords Lauderdale and Erskine, and Mes- 
sieurs Baring and Roscoe ! 

The Appendix of aiffhentic documents, illustrative of the 
author’s arguments and positions, fills seventy pages. This is 
followed by some Closing reflections which are particuiarly 
worthy of attention. In a note to page 126, there is an ac- 
count, by Mr. Charles*Vilars, (the: author of the book on 
the Retormation of Litither) of the atrocious conduct of the 
French Generals Soult and Murat, after the battle of Jena, to the 
inoffensive inhabitants’ of Lubec. After murdering every 
Prussian in the place, in direct breach of a solemn capitulation, 
the villains gave up the town to plunder for three days,--- 
** Not a female of the most tender age escaped violation. 
Even the hospitals, and the very mad-house were not re- 
spected!’’ And one ofthese savages is now King of Naples, 
forsooth ! . 
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In allusion to the Corsican’s repeated promises to hold pri- 
vate property sacred, the author pertinently asks, 


** What is sacred toa man who has reduced Murper To Rucr, 
AND Rossery to Science? Are treaties and alliances respected 
by him? Are monarchs safe who have even been forced into an 
alliance with him? Is there an honest heart which does not still 
burn with indignation at his conduct towards the deluded royal 
family of Spain? He was not content with depriving them of their 
kingdom, but even plundered them of their private property.” 


It is not, we suspect, generally known, that Palm, the wor- 
thv bookseller of Ulm, who was wantonly murdered by Buona- 
parté, might have saved his lite, if he would have givén up 
the name of the author of the publication, which had given 
the tyrant offence. This, unhke some publishers «in + this 
country, the generous man tefused, and accordingly fell a 
victim to his honourable fidelity. & 

We shall close our account of this truly interesting and im- 
portant tract, with a passage which calls, i a particular man- 
ner, for the attention of Lord Sidmouth, and of those other 
iid y | -philanthropists, who, solicitous to condemn the conduct 
of government, involved in one general cause, two of the 
wisest measures ot self-defence, which were ever adopted by 
any cabinet, at any period of time,---the orders in Council; 
and the expedition to Copen agen. 


* After the peace of Tilsit, Bu maparté wished t6 occupy the 
Danish Islands,---Zealand among the rest. ‘Two of his naval officers, 
viz, Rear-Admiral Majendie, who was in Portugal when Junot éapi- 
tulated, and formerly Captain of Admiral Villenenve’s ship, at the 
battle of Trafalgar, and Captain Bergeret, many years a prisoner of 
war in this country in the time of the Directory, and who was, four 
years ago, made prisoner by the British in the East Indies, and sent 
to France on his parole, but not exchanged to this day, were appointec 
commissioners to superintend the equipment of the Danish feet. 
To every Danish ship there was a French captain appointed ; a great 
number of Danish and Prussian seamen, the former taken on board 
of British ships, and the latter, which w te prisoners of war, coti- 
fined at different depdis in France, were sent from thence to Copen- 
hagen, escorted by Frenéh Gens d’Armes!t!! The Danish fleet 
would ‘have been in the bands of Buonaparié, either by treaty, by 
ruse, or by robbery. ‘The foresight of an active English ministry, 
presented it, Had no measures been taken to prevent it, and had the 
Danish fleet fallen into Buonaparté’s power, the same persons who now 
accuse the English ministers for taking the Danish fleet, would then 
have accused them with the want of foresight. If Baonaparté’s par- 
tizans in England raise a clamour ag inst our government for this 
“* Coup de Maitre,” Buowaparté Limself knows they were right.— 
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A question may arise, «an Buonaparté have partizans? to which 
I reply in the words of the Deputy Cowrtois, who made a report to 
the Convention on. the papers found in the possession of Maximilian 
Robespierre,” (or rather in his house, for they were not found till 
after his death,)---‘* Si la Peste avait des Pensions a donner, elle trou- 
verait aussi ses adoratewrs ! ! !” 


This is the real key to many. of the culogies pronounced on 
the Corsican in our periodical publications. As to the Danish 
fleet, Lord Sidmouth, who is certamly no partisan of Buo- 
naparié’s, has still the inconceivable credulity to believe, that 
if we had not attacked Copenhagen, not only would the French 
not have had possession of it, but that we should, by the good 
will of the Danes themselves. Credat Juduzxs, say we. 

We are happy to find that another werk is in, preparations 
by the same ini glligent author, mtended as-a solution of the 
important question, | Cap'Great Britam ever be at Peace with 
Napoleon Buonaparte?” This. question derives: additional 
consequence in our minds, from some sentiments respecting it; 
which we have lately seen, in a certain quarter, in which we 
should have least expected to witness such opinions. Wee-shall, 
therefore, wait for this publication, with considerable impa- 
tience. 
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Pursuits of Agriculture; a Satirical Poem, in Three Cantos, with 
notes; Canto the Second.. Pp. 142, 8vo. 28.6d. Stockdale, Pull 
Mall. 


To this sécond canto the same objection applies that we made to 
the first, namely, that it satirizes the most useful, patriotic, and 
disinterested characters, while the sordid speculators are passed over 
in silence. Norfolk and Cumberland; where genuine beneficence 
and liberality are conspicuous and unequivocal, still bear the brunt 
of the author's ridicule, while the arch quakery of, Suffolk and 
Caithness (particularly the former) is scarcely noticed. . In this 
there is neither poetic nor moral justice, and without this ingre- 
dient the-author’s humour is totally lost. Many ridiculous things, 
indeed, are facetiously exposed in the counties alluded to, but more 
are censured ‘* without either rhyme or reason.” Nor is it true that 
his ‘* ridicule is aimed only at the frisks of genius,---not at the 
men, at their respectable characters, or at their useful labours, but 
at théir ostentatious follies.” Had the Satirist extended his fangs to 
Lord S——, as the loxing-match peer, and not as the cattle-show- 
man, or treacle-feeder, his wit would have commanded more 
respect. But the following extract will prove that_he is not always 
unjust, or unpoetical. 





Peetry. 


“« But soft, be candid, pray say who 

Can marvel and deliberate too ? 

Coo] heads may calculate ;, but zeal, 

Hot, hissing hot, for public weal, 

Perchance may some bold errog make ; 
Excuse it for its motive’s sake. 

Your clever fellows, O* my conscience, 

Are your best hands to write great nonsense.’"* 


The Council of twelve, or Saint Stephen's musket-roll. By Erinaceus, 
author of the Popish Divan, &c. 8vo. Pp. 56. 33. 6d. Chapple. 1810. 


Tue twelve counsellors, against whose backs this unmerciful Satirist 
has directed his keen lash, are Mr. Ponsonby; Lord Henry Petty ; 
Sheridan ; G:attan ; Curwen; Sir Francis Burdett; Wardle; ‘Lier- 
ney; Windham; Whitbread; Lords Grenville and Grey. These 
peers and commoners of opposition he belabours without remorse ; and 
calls in prose to the aid of his poetical eastigation., ‘To say the truth, 
he has given such a loose to his muse, that we dare not follow her, 
in her vagaries, Jest some of the testy sons of freedom, who seem to 
possess much of that irritability which the ancients were toolish 
enough to confine to poets, should appeal from our eritical, to a /egal, 
tribunal, We must, however, in justice, observe, that witb ail his 
severity, there are much truth and sound reason in many of his remarks ; 
which also display considerabie talent. 


The Hospital, a Poem, 4to. Pp. 23. Longman and Co. 1810. 


Tuts poem has, certainly, originality of thought and design to reeom- 
mend it. The subject, it must be confessed, is not a very promising 
one for the exercise of poetical genius. Yet has the author contrived to 
inake it the vehicle of pious setitiments, and of moral lessons. So far 
it is interesting ; and the bard ‘s entitled to praise. We would advise 
him, however, todirect bis talents into a more attractive course, and to 
guit blank verse for rhyme, when we-have no doubt that his success 
will prove adequate to his merit. , 





* « Where will you find, for instance, a cleverer fellow than Dr. 
P--r? Yet where will you find the author who has written so large 
a portion of nonsense’, ‘Lake away some instances of splendid dic- 
tion, and some sound argument, and what is the balk which you 
leave? Nonsense! Very ciever nonsense indeed ; great and sonor- 
ous nonsense ;---yet still shear nonsense. His great abilities and 
boasted acquirements have been employed, in writing elaborate dis- 
quisitions, on subjects either trifling and contemptibic in themselves, 
or made to seem so, by being overloaded. Alas! alas! that a man 
should choose to write what must be laughed at, who might have 
written what would deserve tv be admired and studied ; that such a 
labourer should waste his toil in such a field! !” 
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DIVINITY. 


Familiar Discourses upon the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord's Prayer, 
and the. Litany. By a Dignitary of the Church. 8vo. pp. 26v. 
Bickerstaff. 1809. 


Tae Author of these discourses disclaims, in a preface, all preten- 
sions to originality, and states his wish ‘‘in his compilauon and 
‘‘ exposition” to have been ‘‘ merely to promote Christian Know- 
** ledge, to inform the ignorant, and to discharge a-duty.” 

Such modesty, and such good intention, should not fail to secure 
the candour which is bespoken; and it may be readily admitted, 
that the discourses, so far as they go, are generally familiar exposi- 
tions of the several subjects contained in the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer and the Litany. 

After the many able works which have been published on these 
subjects, novelty was neither to be expected nor desired. But the 
exposition would have been far more vaiuable, if it had been accom- 
panied by additiowal practical inferences, as to the duties which the 
several articles of the Christian faith are, when firmiy believed, 
adapted to give birth to, and to encourage 

It is unpleasant to object to any partof a work, intended to pro- 
mote Christian Knowledge, and to inform the tgnorant; but our desire 
to discharge a duty, prompts us to remark that there is a looseness, 
not to say an inaccuracy, in the exposition of the Oth Article of 
the Creed. “ I believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” 

** As the first believers,” says the Author, ‘* of the Gospel were 
“‘not confined to ove nation, the Church ¢hen consisted ot as many 
*€ members as were found in any country to believe in the Redeemer 
P. 97. 

Here no notice is taken of the introductory rite of baptism into 
the Christian Church by the Apostles, or by persons authorized, 
succession from them, to administer that sacrament. Again, says the 
Author, 

‘* Wheresoever Christ is preached ; by whatsoever inhabitants of 
the earth God may be worshipped through Christ the mediator, there 
as the Church. ‘There may be different appointments in the form 
of their service, but the belief itself constitutes the assembly of the 
Faithful.” P. 97. 

Now how can Christ 4e preached but by those who are sent? Yet, 
the Author of these discourses would seem to convey an idea that 
the Church. is nothing more than a éelief, and a right doctrine. 
Why then did © Christ : appoint his apostles, and why did he give them 
authority to appoint others in succession to the end of the world ? 
He, doubtless, in his Almighty power, could have controlled the 
unraly wills of ssuifal men intoa right belief without the appoint- 
ment of Apostles and Ministers with whom he promised to be. 


‘But these he did appoint, commanding them to baptize or to make 


proselytes, and so to form a Church 08 all. persons and nations, in. 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
We cannot then agree with our author, that “the criterwn, by 
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which this real Church is known, is its doctrine."* We would 
rather say that the Church of Christ is an assembly of pefsons admit- 
ted into the profession of the christian faith, by the sactament of 
baptism, according to the commandment of Christ, and by persons 
regularly authorized by virtue of the commission given to his apostles. 
Persors thus duly initiated by baptism into the christian church, and 
holding the pure faith, wheresoever dispersed, are the trae Church 
of Christ. It is not our business more distinctly so explain what is 
meant by the Holy Cathclic Church; but it is our duty to warn 
our rea'ters against the loose definition given in the work before us : 
for never was there a period when it was more necessary than it now 
is to preserve the outworks of the Church, and to insist upon a steady 
adherence to those means of initiation into it, which Christ hath 
been pleased graciously to establish, and without adhering to which 
we are.at a loss to know how there can be a Church. 

We have felt it the more necessary to advert to this inaccuracy 
of our author, because he professes himself, in the title page, to be 
a di; gnitary of the church, and may, therefore, though he does not 
publish in his name, be likely, j in that character, to command a more 
unlimited assent to his exposition, than it seems to us, in the instance 
to which we have particularly alluded to, deserve. With this caution 
the work may safely be put into the hands of persons to whom a 
fuller account of the Christian faith may be serviceable than is to 
be found in the short sammary of the Apostles’ Creed. 


Theological “"houghts on God, the Creation, Fall, and Redemption of 
Maa ; ; and on “God's dealings with Man, from the Creation to the 
Jjinal Consummation of all things. 8vo. pp. 394. Hatchard. 


Tats is a very useful and a very pious volume, written in plain 
language, and therefore better adapted to the purpose of general 
editication. ‘lhe ivadequacy of reason as a guide in religious matters, 
without revelation, is pointed out ; the fundamental doctrines ot 
christianity are soberly insisted on ; the authority of the christian 
priesthood is familiarly atid soundly explained ; the nature of the 
sacraments in the Christian Church is properly expounded, and 
attention to them is affectiunately urged. These are subjects which, 
in the prevailing laxity of christian feeling, require frequent 
elucidation ; and, from the rational manner in which they ave bere 
discussed, we are satisfied of the truth of what the author asserts, im 
an introduction to his work, that “‘ he courts no praise, wancs only to 
be useful.” 

The volume consists of twenty-two chapters, of which we will give 
the several heads : 


Chap. 1.---Jehovah, without beginning and without end, God over 
all, 


Chap. 2.--- Project of creation,-~- Fall of man, origin of evil, free will, 
foreknowledge, &&c. 


Chap. 3.---/magination requires constant care and watchful contral.--« 
Senses and judgment fallille. 


? 





* Page gs. 
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Chap, 4.---Regson an inadequate guide, withaut revelation.---Inperfes- 
tion oe Heathen philosophy. --- Revelation indispensally necessary far 
men's salvation. 

Chap. 5.--- Revelation the foundacion of the christian faith. 

Chap. 6.---The fille, or bvaks contained in the old and new testament. 
---Divine , revelution.---Foretold future events.---Coming of a 
Messiah. 

Chap. 7.---Jesus Christ the true Messiah, foretold in the looks of the 
old testament.--~The law and the prophets fulfilled in the time, 
manner, and place of hes conception, birth, and genealogy.---His 
miracles, foreknowledge, death, aud resurrection ---Lis purity of life, 
subbimity of doctrine, : superior in excellence to all other religions.--- 
Miraculous propagation of the christian religion.---The conversion of 
the Gentiles and the dispersion of the Jews, . 

Chap. 8.---The miracles, purity, of life, excellency of doctrine, predic- 
tions, and fareknowledge of Jesus Christ. 

Chap. y.--- The crucifixion and burial of Jesus Christ.---dn expiatory 
sacrifice for the redemption of man. 

Chap. 10.--- Resurrection and ascensian of Jesus Christ. 

Chap. 11.+--The death of Jesus Christ necessary for man's salvation. 

Chap. 12.---Jesus Christ, the second person in. the ever blessed 
Trinity. 

Chap. 13.---Completion of the law and the prophets in the person of 
Jesus Christ. 

Chap. 14.---The authenticity of the books of the new testament.--.The 
comnussion of the Apastles.--- Divine institution of a priesthood, 

Chap. 15.---The Descent of the holy ghost. ---The Apestles,--- Their 
ministry and miracles.--- Propavation of christianity. 

Chap. 16.---Buplism. 

Chap. 17 «-- Confirmation. 

Chap. 18,---7The holy sacrament of the Lord's supper. 

Chap. 19.---The exrcellency of the christian religion. 

Chap. 20.--- Mosaic dispensation preparatory to the e/iristian, 

Chap 21.---4 brief view of Mahometanism. 

Chap. 22,---The resurrection of the tody, and final judgment. 

We have pleasure in recommending this volume as a sound ves eu 
tion of the preceding heads, and as caleulated to repel the alarming 
approaches of infidelity, under either its open and shameless profession, 
or under the no less dangerous encroachments on established authority 
by the different sectaries, who are here properly described as striving 
to undermine the main props and supports of christianity. 

In quitting this work, we beg to give one extract, from which our 
readers will be enabled to judge ‘of ‘its merits---Havi ing properly 
observed, in the 14th chapter, that the uninterrupted succession of 
Bishops is essential to the authority of the priesthood, the author thus 
concludes, in reference to the episcopal church established in this 
country. 

* [s there any ‘constituted church in the world, that teaches religion 
more holy aad beneficial, doctrines mere pase and chtigton Fy hem 
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selves, more. reasonable, and in their consequences tending more 
directly to the peace and happiness of society, and the good and well 
being of every individual, than the church of England ? Where can 
we tind piety and morality more zealovsly inculcated, sin and vice 
discountenanced by more forcible arguments ? Is there a church which 
more earnestly enjoins every precept of christianity, lays a greater 
stress upon a pure mind and blameless lite, and less upon indifferent 
rites and ceremonies? Is there a church which has a more sublime, 
comprehensive, pure, orthodox, and evangelical service than. the 
church of England? The religion of the church of England displays 
itself in all the beauties of holiness. Tbe wership of god, in con- 
tormity to the Spirit of Christianity, is manly, sublime, and majestic, 
without any thing of theatrical pomp and pageanty.; plain and simple, 
without anything mean, indecent, or irreverent; prayers level to the 
lowest understanding, yet fit to warm and inspire devotion in the 
highest ; affecting and fervent without any overstrained flights; com- 
posed and rational without any thing flat, dead, or low. Christianity, 
as taught and set forth inthe Church of England, is the best fitted 
to make its professors rationally, soberly, and substantially religious, 
free from the wild ravings of enthusiasm or .idolatrous pageantry, 
from the crudities of unpremeditated extemporary effusion, and the 
senseless and absurd practice of praying in an unknown tongue. It 
is, therefore, the interest of its members, as well as their duty, who 
sincerely love God in their souls, and have any real desire for their 
own aud others welfare, faithfully to adhere to that Chureh, ef which 
they have the happiness to be members, and not to suffer themselves 
to be carried away by the frothy vanity, or deceitful wiles of, ignorant, 
or designing men.” 


The constancy of Israel. An unprejudiced illustration of some of the 
most impo:tant texts of the litle: Or, a Polemical, Critical, and 
Theological reply toa Public Letter, by Lord Crawford, dddressed 
to the Hebrew Nation. By Solomon Bennet, native of Poland, and 
professing the arts in London. vo. pp. 235, Wyatt. YS09. 


Some years back, Dr, Priestley addressed a Jetter to the Jews, 
which occasioned a reply from a Jew, of -the name of David Levi, in 
which reply, terms were used respecting Christ which were high] 
offensive to Christiaus, and which would have subjected the author. of 
them to the severest penalties, had any person then thought it advis- 
able to institute a Prosecution against him. Dr, Priestley should have 
foreseen this evil of the controversy he was-about provoking, and, 
foreseeing it, should, many, sober christians have thought, have 
refrained from the provocation of it. We are of opinion that Lord 
Crawford. might have profited from the nature of the contrayersy, 
which then took place, and have well spared himself the. trouble. of 
the letter, which he has addressed to the. Hebrew Nation, ,and 
christians the pain arising from the reply which his. letter has, pro- 
duced. 


The Hebrews residing among us, considering them as a religious 
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sect, have ever conducted themselves peaceably, atid have-never been 
forward to utter any thing that could be objectionable to the most 
zealous christians, In all times, too, of popular tumult, or of public 
danger, they have been attentive to the precept contained in the book 
of their prophet Jeremiah. “ Seek the peace of thecity whither [ 
have caused you to be carried away captives; and pray unto the 
Lord for it : for in the peace thereof, shall ye lrave'peace.” Jer. xxix. 7. 

The author of the work beforeus, influenced by the authority wish 
which these words are purticularly addressed to the attention of the 
Jews in their dispersion, is aware of the-cefisures to which he might 
expose himself in speaking disrespectiully of Christ. Yet is he not 
- careful to offer'a proper apology fremr the provocation occasioned by 
the letter-of Lord Crawford, which, however, surely was not such as 
to justify him in the use of tlrdse coarse ternys with which he reviles 4 
belief in Christ as the _Messiah, and disrespectfully alludes to ihe 
preachers of Christ. 

J have often,” says he, “* listened in Some’Chapels to a crew from 
the pulpit, with a human voice, saying, ‘ The Jews never read this fitty 
third chapter of Isaiah, for fear they should be converted by this 
vision:”” &e.* 

In the course of his consideration of the letter of Lord Crawford, 
there is other matter mach more offensive than this, which we religi- 
ously abstain from quoting: We allude, particularly, to his exposition 
of the 53d Chapter of Isaiah, and: his objection to its application to 
Christ, at Pages 37, 38, and 41. No, we cannot quote these passages, 
and become actessory to the further publicity of such blasphemous 
taunts of that name, at the mention of which every knee should bow, 
heither would we tiow, even distantly hint at them, but in the dis- 
charge of a duty which we have undertaken to the public. And, 
moreover, as they are not of a nature to carry any weight with then 
to affect the faith of any sober inquirer into the evidences on which 
christianity rests, they need not, therefore, be brought forward, in 
order to be counteracted, as they most easily and most satisfactorily 
ma be. 

e cannot forego this occasion to observe on the impolicy of Lord 
Crawford, or of any other person, publicly addressing a letter to the 
Jews residing in England on matters relating to faith. In addition to 
their being protected on the express condition of their abstaining from 
all reproachful terois with regard to the faith of christiaus, aud which 
should, therefore; in common decency secure them frem all public 
appeals on the subject, since, if tuey are sincere they cannot but 
answer them in a way offensive to Christians, they are here ina 
country where ample provision is publiely made for their conversion 
to the christian faith by a regular standing aud visible ministry. If 
they de not attend to this, we have little hope of their being profited 
by any single address, and we fear we might assume the language of 
the parable, and say “ neither will they be-persuaded tlrough one 


nl 








* See note at Page 34. 
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rose from thedead."* There is not, indeed, a Parish, nor a district; in 
the kingdom where Christ is not preached by ministers appointed, 
according to his own pleasure, by Bishops in succession from the 
Apostles, and we charitably hope that, in those places where the 
Jews are found in numbers, some more than ordinary pains are taken 


_by those ministers to convert them from: their errors, and to extend a 


belief in Christ. This is doing all that mortal man can do, and after 
the manner that Christ hath appointed. If conversion do hot so 
speedily follow, as the zealous believer in Christ thinks, it should, he 
will consider that the affair is properly not before man, but before 
the God of the Hebrews as well as the God of Christians, who is able 
at what time soever he shall.see most fitting, to control the unruly 
wills and affections of his cfeatures. We are,-on the maturest const 
deration, decidedly, therefore, of opinion that addresses to the Jews of 
the nature of Lord Crawford's address ate uunecessary, and that his 
lordship has done much more harm than good by the generally- 
improper and often impious language which he has provoked from the 
author of this publication. | 

The deficiency of style observable in this volume is apologized for 
by the author, which he begs may be attributed to his ** being ‘a 
foreigner, and but a short time in this metropolis.” It would be 
unjust not to allow him the full benefit of this apology.---But, frorh 
the spit with which the work is conducted, we cannot ourselves, and 
we hope the public never will, encourage him to fulfil the engagement 
contained in the Jast sentence of his final advertisement, wherein he 
‘says ‘* should my treatise meet with a public approbation, so’as to be 
induced to a second edition, | hope then to extend my treatise 'to 
other investigations.” 
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English Grammar taught ly Examples, rather than by rules 


Syntax. ‘Darton and Harvey. * Price 2s. bound with blank leaves, 
2s. Od, 12mo. pp. 8S. , 


So many English grammars have been published within the last twenty 
years, we imagined that every teacher might be supplied according 
to his ‘taste ‘and judgment, or the age and abilities of his several 
pupils, The author, howeyer, of the book before is, sees to 
think something to be wanting, in even the most useful’ of those 
treatises; whilst he, at the same time, liberally allows. them “the 
highest merit. He appeals, and justly and wisely, we think, to 
experience, whether the English grammiar is learned to eny usefal 
purpose by children, who are unacquainted with the elements of every 
other la grage He says, peremptorily and confidently, that it is 
not, ‘* How is it,” he asks, ‘* to be expected that a child of ten, 


‘twelve, of fourteen years of age, should in the course of a commdn 





* Luke xvi, 31; S 
No. 146, Vol. 36, August, 1810. Dd 
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School education, understand his native language? How is it to he 
expected that-such an one should patiently learn, and thoroughly 
eorsprehend, what’ is meant by agent, subject, object by pronouns, 
which ure called relative, distributive, and reciprocal, all which are 
considered as indispensable towards attaining a competent gramma- 
tivabkuowledge ? It cannot be expected. Experience and common 
sunse ‘declare agaiust it, By attempting too much, nothing js 
lone.” | We are now to see what superiority there is in this grammer 
sdugnt: by ‘examples, rather than by rues of syntax, over those 
ulready) introduced into our seminaries. ‘“‘ ‘he compiler,” for so 
the author modestly styles himself, ‘ enters on bis design without 
why definition of Orthography, Orthoepy, Syntax, Prosody &c. Xe. 
‘He: would not load the memory with one superfluous word.” ‘ All 
‘abstract terms, which are not indispensably requisite, are rejected, 
whilst every observation and example necessary to teach grammar, is, 
itis hoped, iv this, collected and arranged with precision, under the 
the several beads, or parts of speech, to which it applies.” 

“* As the learner proceeds, a reference is perpetually made to what 
he has beeo already. taught." Another advantage is, that the pupil 
declines the words as he learns them; a reference, as hath been just 
obdserved, being perpetually made to the parts of speech, and the se- 
wveral pages numbered to which he is to-refer, thereby obviating the 
idithculties and perplexities, which generally disgust young minds. 

The dithenlties are further obviated by explanations, — inclosed 
within parentheses, for the use of tbe pupil. When a general know- 
ledge of grammar ‘is attained, the pupil is then conducted through a 
variety of examples, illustrating, in a very simple manner, what he 
has previously learnt. His ideas of the language will, necessarily, 
-be-enlarged; he will see the impropriety ot the many expressions he 
has constantly used and heard, and why they are improper. In order 
to render the inypression permanent, some copies are interleaved 
with biank leaves, giving the pupil the opportunity of committing to 
writing any improper expression, with the correction, opposite to that 

t-of speech in which the grammatical error consists. 

These are certainiy advantages both to the teacher and the pupil, 
and they seen: peculiar to this grammar. We will give-an example 
‘er two, that our readers may form some judgment of this very useful 
publication, 

** We cultivate virtne, We is the first person plural (see persons 
p. 3rd) the verb eudtivate must thérefore, be the first person plural. 

.* Decline the verb cultivate, afterPthe verb admire (see p. 40.) 
“ : 





Rae liadittaeesirthihdinnnerdllititetin aliesnamnegepe-cumaqenmeaneipans- sxgire Gametime ees 


»* It may be proper to note that the passages included within# 
parenthesis ( ) are designed for the infurmation of the pupil: it 
will therefore; be obvious, that they are not intendéd to be got by 
pbeart, but to be:read and considered by the pupil, anu illustrated ane 


~eapiameds-wiren necessity by the teacher. 
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it , t. Indicative Mood 
\ o o@P resent tense. Singular, e Plural, 
I cultiyate . . We cultivate 


Thou cultivatest 
He cultivates 
_ Cultivate is the indicative mood, present tense, first person 
plaral number, the same number and person as we, the word on 
which it depends. 
ett : “* Subjunctive Mood. 

Xe When the verb admits of doubt, or unceitainty, if it be accomi- 
panied by the;conjunctions, if, though, unless, yet, Lut, except, 
whether, lest, either expressed or understood, it must be in the sub- 

‘yurictive mood. aS 
‘\ “ If thou ‘be the Son of God, cast thyself down.” A doubt is im- 
plied whether Christ were the Son 6f God or not; had certainty been 
declared, the verb would have been in the indicative mood. (Decline 
the verb be, seep. 33.) 
“ Indicative Mood. 
Present tense, l am. Past tense, twas. 
Imperative Mood, 
Let me be. 
Subjunctive Mood. 
If I be 
If thou be. 
. The verb be, then, is the subjunctive mood, present tense, singular 
namber, second person, and depends on the pronoun tho. 

** When the verb is not changed trom the indicative to the sub- 
junctive mood, although a conjunction is expressed. 

If thou criest after knowledge, if thou seekest her as silver, and 
searchest for her as for bid treasures, then shalt thou anderstand the fear 
of the Lord. . 

(Decline the verb criest after the verb admire. 

Indicative Mood, 
Present tense. Icry 
Thou criest. 

“ Ttis then the indicative mood, present tetise, singular number, 
second person, and depends on the pronoun thou. The verb is in the 
indicative mood, because no doubt or uncertainty is implied; but on 
the contrary, an absolute assertion is made, with a promise annexed : 
if thou criest after knowledge, thou shalt understand the fear of the 
Lord. Decline the verb seekest in the same mannér.. Decline also 
the verb shall (see p. 34) and it will be found to be the indicative 
Mood, second petson, singular number,” 

The author in different parts of the work gives much salutary 
advice, and preper instruction to the teacher, cautions him against 
hurrying his pupils through the book with too much rapidity ; on the 
contrary to let them understand one part of speech pertectly before 
they undertake to learn another: exhorts him to patient attention and 
familiar elucidation ; assures him that he will obtain extended zeputa- 
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tion and heartfelt satisfaction ;. that he will give delight to the parents 
and confer solid and lasting ‘advantages on his pupils. This grammar, 
if taught according. to the author's ditections, ‘will not disappoint 
expectation : it'is adapted to the cofapreliénsions of children, being 
made as easy and familiar as any elementary tt2atise,we believe, can be 
made. By teachers who have a solicitude for. 
their pupils it will ‘be found ‘singtilarly useful ; and we recommend it 
‘ to such to peruse the preface with particular attention. . 


Grammatical Questions, adapted to the Grammar of Lindley Murray ; 
with notes. By C. Bradley, A.M. Master of Wailingtbrd school. 
_ Second edition, pp. 118; 12ui0. Longman and Co. 1810. 
We do not recollect having seen the first edition of these, questions, 
and therefore cannot say how far the author.has improved the second ; 
but we have no hesitation.in recommending them to.all those who use 
Murray's grammar. The notes, which discover considerable reading 
and discrimination, are particularly worthy of attention. On ortho. 
graphy, Mr. B. has adopted the opinion of the ingenious author of 
** Conjectural. Observations on’ the origip of Alphabetic wriging,” 
and considers the Roman characters as formed from the Greek, avd 
these from the Hebréw. In illustrati: g sha/éand will he very properly 
allows them the full force of perfect verbs; he should have applied the 
same principle to their impertect teases shoudd and would. The note on 
derivation contains a very neat and conci-e history of the progress of the 
language. There are also many others deserving of commendation. 
As a grammatical knowledge of our own; tongue is certainly essential 
to all regularly-educated persons in this age, and as Murray's gram- 
mar has obtained such general adopiion, we think tic author imigit 
venture to print an edition of these questions in octavo, to suit the 
elegant two vols, octavo in which an edition ot Murray's Grammar 
and Exercises have been printed, for the use of jibraries ad expe- 
rienced grammarians. Some etymological notes to the adverds, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions, might also be added with advantage to 
these questions, 


A Series of Questions, adapted to Dr. Valpy's Latin Grammar, with 
Notes. By C. Bradley, M.A. Pp 116, 1smo. Longman and Co. 
1810. 


Tue very usefal ‘6 Elements of the Latin Language,” published at 
Reading, well deserve the honour they have here received trom Mr. 
Bradley. Their’conciseness, aud general persp.cuity, will be betict 
appreciated when the ‘* Series of Questions” are adopted ja schivols, 
Latin grammars should be of two kinds, brief and easy introducions, 
like Dr. Valpy’s, or copious and scientific works, like Mr. Grant's ; 
the One ‘serving to guide the boy, and the other the man. Mt. 
Bradley's questions are equally applicable to both; they are wot 
beyond the»powers of -youth, neither are they below the attention 

‘Mhatarer age. ‘To the questions are generally added very useful and 


for the improvement of 
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instructive nofes, selected from Grant, Carey, Valpy, &c. a practice 
which we most earnestly recommend, 
* We have indeed heard some teachers Fobject to these additions, 
but we have uniformly found all such objections puly a mask to 
conceal’ thé culpabie ignorance of the objectors. The curiosity ‘of 
youth should always be’ both awaiened, and, at least, partially 
gratified ;, and etymological, descriptive, of illustrative, notes are, 
perhaps, the most easy and proper methed.of effecting this desirable 
end. By these means also, analogies can be, introduced, which tend 
to relieve the intractableness of the arbitrary terms of grammats, 
and assist the memory in retaining them; they likewise contribute 
to convert a disagreeable art into a pleasing science. In another 
edition of these Questions, we would recommend the ingenious 
author to add some notes to enable youth to comprehend the reasons 
and distinctions of the different modes, and. also of the influence 
and effect of prepositions when conjoined with verbs. The latter 
indeed, ,is briefly,, but. correctly attempted, in p. 74, 75, and 76. 
It is in this manner that the scholar acquires a comprehension and 
command of idioms. 
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Mr, Blake's Speech; relative to the Privileges of the House of Com- 
mons, delivered at a meeting of the Freeholders of the county of 
Middlesex,;.on Friday, June 8th, 1810. 8vo, Pp. 13. 18. J.9, 
Stockdale. 1810. . 

Tits is a plain, perspicuous, able, temperate, and argumentative dis- 
cussion of a very important subject, which has lately engaged a large 
share of the public attention. Mr. Blake distinctly proves the anti- 
quity of the pfivilege exercised by thé House in two recent cases ; 
and shews ‘that it has, at various periods of our history, received the 
sanction of our judges. Our own opinion, on this point, has, on dif- 
ferent occasions, been so fully éxplained té our réaders, that it would 
be a work of supererogation hy 2 ithere, It might be deemed 
dbjectionable, tou, to enter upon farther spelt ae on the subject, as 
it is now in a fair way of undergoing a free legal investigation. 


The’ Faction detected anil. despised, “ Sécond Edition, $Vo. Pp. 31. 
is. Gd. J. J, Stockdale, 1810. | 


Tue writer of this sensible tract first explains who he means to desig- 
nate by the appellation of ‘* The Faction ;” then to disclose their 
views, their objects, and.their measures ;, aud, lastly, to quiet the 
apprehensions of those, who, with that sapient politician, Mr. Jeffrey, 
in his jacobinical article on ‘“ The State of Parties,” in the 80th gum 
ber of the Edinburgh Review, wish to, impress. the belief, that a givil 
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war is near at hand. . In the course of this discussion he offers many 
reflections Which ‘aré eminently just, striking, and useful, and be 
arranges his arguments with a degree of skill which proves him to be 
A man of sense; ability, and judgment.  Allnding to the public meet. 
ings which thesé demagogues are in the habit of assembli:g, he 
remarks : 


. 


* If a county-meeting be convened, to express an opinion on 
public affairs, these dexterous jugelers are careful to secure: a prior 
possession of. the room; and if any one venture to dissent from the 
purport of their deliberations, he is hooted at; and hustled, and 
drowned,” [his voice we conclude, ] ‘* in menaces and grévns: This is 
their mode of investigation for the attainment of truth. Ff, again, the 
house of Sir Francis Burdett be entered by an authorized magistrate,” 
[officer] ** for the execution of the purposes of justice, this is instantly 
construed inth a slamefal and tyrannical attack dn’ ‘personal freedom, 
a glaring and scandatous breach of the invidlability ofaa Englishman's 
castle.» But when vight arrives, these very identical raffians,' who are 
$0. sore at au exertion of magisterial power, ‘and whio are such stre- 
nuous guardians of civil liberty, parade the streets, drank ‘with Jicen- 
tiousness and gin, and ripe for plunder and bloodshed ; and if I refuse, 
in ready obedi-nce to their despotic commands, to light up my house, 
(which ought also to be my cast/e)-in favour of Sir Francis Burdett, 
whom I detest and despise, these ready and righteous dispensers and 
assertors of the laws break my windows ; and, if they could obtain 
an entrance, would steal my property, and abuse my person, This 
is: their interpretation of justice, It thus appears, that, according to 
their maxims, what is done ly the magisirate, in obedience to the law, 
is an infringement of British freedom ; but what is done: ly the mob, in 
defiance of law, is a justifiatle expression of popular will; which ought 
ever Lo be recommended and enforced. I need not point out the ten- 
dency of such doctrines, They are, I am. satisfied, of. a character 
sufficiently intelligible to open. our eyes to the views of the faction 
that recommends them... __ ’ 

-, These are argumenta ad homines, wholly unanswerable, because they 
ate founded on facts too notorious to adinit of dénial. But thus it is 
with all moderp declaimers in favour of liberty ; whenever they 
have power, they are the greatest of tyrants, and the liberty they 
proclaim, is the liberty of doing whatever they please themselves, 
and of making every one else do whatever they please also. We think 
the atguments, in favour of the power of the .House of Commons, 
mich less convincing; because, if the principle on which they are 
obviously founded were pushed to its legitimate extent, it would vest 
i that ‘assembly an authority superior to law. We cannot admit, 
too,’ that the two cases of Sir Francis Burdett and of Gale Jones 
** are fundamentally and essentially the same: In our opinion, and 
we have “herétofore explained the grounds Of it, they are essentially 
different. The reason why such an assembly should possess an authority 
ovet ‘its 6wa members is perfectly obvious; but the reason for ao 
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extension of the.same.authority to persons not members, is not equally 
clear, The discussion, however, would lead us too far for our circum- 
scribed limits. 

_ The opinions of the author on close boroughs, which form the 
perpetual subject of popular declamations, though, perhaps, theoreti- 
cally defective, are, nevertheless, practically just. The following 
observations on this subject are both ingenious and solid; indeed 
he excels most in his appeals from theory to practice. 


“* Mr. Brand stated in the House of Commons, not long since, 
that there were 400,000 persons, north of Oxford Street, who were 
wholly unrepresented: but did he attempt to shew, that these 
400,000 inhabitants were, in any one respect, worse off, than 400,000 
inhabitants on the south-side of the street, or that they were in a 
situation at all more distressing, than the inhabitants of Gatton, 
Qld Sarum, or St. Mawes ?” . “ It is.also.strongly objected, that 
money frequently purchases a seat in Parliament. And by what 
regulation will you prevent this consequence? Let us refer to facts ! 
Js the operation of money less efficacious or less injurious, where the 
voters are numerous, than in close boroughs? Are corruption and 
bribery less active in Westminster, Middlesex, or Yorksbire, than 
when a candidate can make an agreement with an individual for a 
seat? Besides, it is only a small proportion of seats that is thus dis- 
posed of ; and when it is considered by whom they are chiefly held, 
it is, perhaps, an advantage to the state that they should exist.” 


They are generally filled by men of talents, or by men of wealth, 
Lord Chatham, Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, and the late Mr. Pitt, 
represented such places. And the men of wealth are generally men 
of commercial knowledge, whose information is of great consequence 
in the discussion of many important questions which arise on mer- 
cantile and colonial concerns. ‘The author contends, that their wealth 
is a security against corruption. 


“ It is further said (but with more plausibility than truth) that it 
is intolerable, that populous and opylent towns, like Birmingham and 
Manchester, should return no representatives to Parliament, while 
such miserable places as Gatton and Old Sarum are invested with 
the privilege. Butif Birmingham and Manchester have risen to such 
distinguished consequence without the privilege, and Gatton and Old 
Sarum have dwindled to such total insignificance with the privilege, 
it is surely a proof, that the privilege in the abstract is of no available 
value. If a man, too, enter Parliament wiih the sordid view of 
getting back what his seat has cost him, he, who has stood a contested 
election for a place, where the voters are numerous, is likely to be 
more corrupt aad greedy, in consequence of the greater expence he 
has incurred, than he who has bargained for a close seat. 

‘There is one point which always escapes the attention of these 
patriotic reformers; that while they are so loud in lamenting the 
degraded state of these populous cities, and in calling for the privilege 
of sending repre-entatives to Parliament, the inhabitants themselves 
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dite insensible to their own degradation, and express no wish for the 
enjoytrient of any such privilege. If the quantum of money, indeed, 
which a seat costs a candidate, be the criterion by which his cosrupt 
disposition is to be estimated, certainly no member could be more cor- 
rupt than Sir Francis Burdett was when he represented Middlesex, for 
liis seat cost him more money than the seats of any ten members of 
the House who represented close boroughs. 


Our author, however, is no friend to corruption, and no enemy to 
rational reform ; he opposes only those who seek for reforms that are 
either impracticable in themselves, or which are intended as the instru- 
ments of revolution. Towards the close of his pamphlet be examines 
the clainis of Sir Francis Burdett to patriotic pre-eminence. 


. © Sir Francis Burdett assures us, that all is corruption to the very 
core ; that the House of Commons has not a lég to stand on; that 
ministers care for nothing but their own private advancement and 
emolument ; and that all public servants are under the dominion of 
abject and sordid views, ‘This is, indeed, a disgusting and detestable 
picture, and, were it a faithful representation, our destruction would 
be near at hand, Buta man who talks tn this way must have imbibed 
a. despicable opinion of human nature; and I cannot help adding, 
that he is very likely to have founded that opinion on the contempla- 
tion of the virtues of himself.and his associates. Whilst, however, we 
find this indiscriminate invective levelled at the integrity of ministers, it 
alsocomes out, by chavee, that Mr. Perceval declines to accept his 
salary as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that Mr. Yorke foregoes 
a additional salary of 2,000)." (which, be it observed, the patriotic 

‘hig reformer, Earl St. Vincent, received) ‘* as First Lord of the 
Admiralty. . Now, whatever Sir Francis may allege or boast of, till 

find him, making the same liberal sacrifice to the state, which, out 

his splendid fortune, he might much more easily spare, 1, for one, 
shall not give any great credit tg his professions of his being either more 
honest, or more generous, or more patriotic, than Mr. Percevat or 
Mr. Yorke. What, in fact, has this man done, who has the audacity 
to assume such a lofty superiority over others ? -Has he been couspi- 
cuous for affording encouragement to literature ; alms to charity ; pro- 
tection to merit, talents, or virtue? No! he bas figured in a ditterent 
sphere. He has consumed his income in the expenses of contested 
elections, and bis influence in the promotion of tumult and: disorder. 
He has misled the idle, by holding out false allurements to their hopes ; 
he has excited the turbulent by administering to their most pernicious 
passions, 

“ Away, then, with these brilliant claims, which are built on a 
foundation of sand, and which the breath of truth camin an instant 
dispel. As for his popularity, separated from the favour of the mob, 
which every man cau obtain who will condescend to supply delusions 
to their ignorance, and gratifications to their vices, it amounts to 
nothing. Look to his associates, and whom shall we discover, distin- 
guished for rank, respectable for virtue, or, with one exceptian,” {Mr. 
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Horne Tooke, nd doubt] “ eminent for talent? No! they consist, 
the most part, of needy arid profligate adventurers, who, whilst 
they are draining him of his fortune, and seducing him to his ruin, are 
laighirig at his creduldus itnbecility.” 
This tract is ably written, and is, evidently, the production of no 
ordinary writer. : 


A Letter to Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M. P. upon the military conduct 
of Lord Wellington. With some remarks upon the Marquis Welles= 
ley’s Government in India, and the fatal effects of party spirit. By 
Britannicus. 8vo. Pp. 181. 4s. Chapple. 1810. 


We have been highly gratified by the perusal of one of the most able 
tracts, upon one of the most interesting subjects, which has fallen 
under our notice for some time. We should have inclined to think 
that the author had wasted his time in raising insignificant and con- 
temptible beings into consequence, and in ‘* breaking a butterfly on 
a wheel,” if we had been less delighted with his masterly defence 
of the military character and conduct of Lord Wellington. That this 
nobleman, who deserves the eternal gratitude of his country, should, 
as well as that consummate statesman, his brother, be rendered the 
constant objects of the low, vulgar, scurrilous abuse of the despicable 
conductors of the jacobin prints, of the pert calumniators of the north, 
and of the wretched bawlers of sedition at Guildhall, affords no mat- 
ter for surprize to those who have watched the conduct of all these 
thiserable scribblers and retailers of scandal, and who are aware of the 
motives by which they are actuated. The more elevated and praise- 
worthy any public character is, the greater profusion of invective is he 
sure of extorting from the pens and tongues of these venomous rep- 
tiles. Mr. Whitbread, we are concerned to say, is in the senate as 
virulent and as unguarded, as these men are out of it. His spleen 
incessantly subdues his principles, and he sacrifices more at the shrine 
of party, does more for the gratification of private eumity, than 
almost eny other public man. Nothing could be more superficial, 
ignorant, and unfounded, than his animadversions on Lord Welling- 
ton’s military character, excepting, indeed, the flippant remarks of 
the beardless reviewers of Edinburgh. If a doubt remains, in the 
mind. of any man open to conviction, of the military talents of this 
commander, or of the important services which he has rendered to hig 
own country in particular, and to Europe in general, let bin read with 
attention the pages before us, and we will venture to assure him, that 
his doubt will be completely dispelled, and that he will be richly 
rewarded for his trouble. The brief remarks, at the end of the tract, 
on the wise and able government of the Marquis Wellesley, in India, 
and the political knowledge and abilities of that noble statesman, pose 
sess every recommendation which truth and eloquence can confer. 


Olservations suggested ly the present question respecting Privilege of 
. ps ¥ 
Parliament, in a letter addressed to the Freeholders of Cornwall. 
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426 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
With an Appendix,.containing the Resolutions of the late Meeting 


| at Westminster ; their Petition and Remonstrance to the House of 


Commons ; and their letler to Sir Francis Burdett. By the Author of 
“* A Letter toa noble Lord.” St. Austell, Hennah. Price 6d. 1810. 


Far motto of this pamphlet sufficiently betrays its intention. 
“* When the liberty of the subject is invaded, it is a provocation to 
all the people of England.” 

The author (whose principles have been already detected and 
reprobated, in our notice of that insolent letter to Lord de Dunstan- 
vilie) endeavours in this address, to awaken the minds of the Cornish 
Yeomanry, to a sense of the injury which they have received by the 
imprisonment of Sir Francis Burdett. He flatters himself, we suppose, 
that liis tmhisrepresentation, fallacy, and falsehood, will meet with a 
ready reception with persons of that description. But the refinement 
of bts language must operate against him. The petty farmers of 
Cornwall will not understand him: and those of superior education 
iq that county have too mucli good sense, to be deceived by mis- 
statements or casuistry. 

As a sample of this performance, we give the following. 

** In whatsoever light we consider the events of the present day they 
appear mmentous ;—to England the time in which we live is big 
with the most iinportant consequences ;—the circumstances in which 
we are placed with respect to Europe, are unprecedented in any for- 
mer period ; yet these, when compared with the domestic occurrences 
which have suddenly and unexpectedly presented themselves, appear 
in the eyes of the public of trivial} moment. Above all the nations of 
Europe, this country is famed for an ardent love of liberty, and for 
that glorious Constitution by which that liberty is secured. The Con- 
stitution, ‘is a sound sacred to the ear of every true Englishman, and 
the attachment which he feels to it is the proudest boast of his life ;— 
though deprived of every other species of property, he regards this as 
bis inalienable inheritance ; the purchase of the blood of his ances- 
tors, in defence of which it is his duty and his interest, to hazard 
every enjoyment, and to brave every danger. Whilst th-s spirit 
animates the people, the country is invincible; when it evaporates, 
the liberties of the subject, and the security of the state will expire 
together. , 

** Amidst the various gems which compose this political constellation, 
one shines with peculiar lustre, and may be considered as the nucleus 
of the whole; this is the venerable system of English law, by which 
the person and property of the meanest subject are protected from 
the encroachment of arbitrary power, under any shape or pretext 
whatsoever. It is not surprising, that this systeny has ever been 
watehed over by the people with peculiar jealousy, and that they have 
strenuously opposed every measure which they conceived likely to put 
it in hazard. ‘The freedom of the préss nas been jastly styled the pal- 
jadium of liberty ;---by this the public mind is informed, and aroused 
to vigilance ; through this medium the public voice is uttered, and 
whilst it exists despotism cannot be perfect. Should the Constitution 
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pbe-violated m the person of any individual, the public attention is 
ealled to his case, and thus. the glorious maxim is realized, *‘ when 
the liberty of the subject is invaded, it is a provocation to all the sub- 
jectaof England.” 

Afier having stated, or ra{her mis-stated the case of Sir Francis Bur- 
deit, ina style extremely well suited to those who can argue on the 
doctrine of constructive obstruction, our author sums up all, thus ener- 
getically and pathetically. | 

“« In-tead of blame, Sir Francis deserves praise, for a firmness of 
which few would be found capable: ‘To lay the blood shed on ‘the 
occasion at his door, is to argue that every constitutional right is to be 
surrendered, for fear the populace should be aroused to violence, 
The persons who urge this doctriné, shew thémselves to be influenced 
by other inotives, when they have any point to carry. Riots are great 
evils, and should be prevented ; but to say that the Constitution should 
be surrendered in order to avoid the possibility of their occurring, is 
au absurdity too gross to require a formal refutation, The members 
ot the House of Commois are,; or should be, the representatives of 
the people ; Sir Francis Burdett may with peculiar propriety be called 
the representative of Westminster ;—his constituents have met and 
have approved his condact. The housébolders of Westminster are 
not a mob; it is ‘alibel to cal] them so ;—no similar meeting was ever 
more Numerously attended, or more. peaceably conducted, nor wag 
ever a meeting more unanimous. The resolutions they voted, the 
peuiion they presented to the House of Commons, and the lett 
they sent to Sir Francis Burdett, are given in the appendix; the 
speak for themselves, and convey more true honour to the man they 
approve, than the voice of all the venal parasites who ever regaled the 
tars of despotism. 

‘It is some consolation to reflect, that there are some lengths to 
which ministers have not yet thought proper to proceed; they have 
received the petition and remonstrance of the city of Westminster ;--- 
the people may yet raise their voice, Gentlemen, when the proper 
momen. arrives, I doubt not that you will express your opinion ;--- 
your former noble and disinterested conduct is a pledge for the 
future ;++-if the public voice be steadily and firmly expressed, it 
must be heard, and it will prevail. Remember that the opportunity 
which present events will shortly present to you, if once lost may 
never return ;---all may be lost by indecision ;---the conclusion of 
Junius: cannot now be adopted by any man, for those who may think 
it prudent to hazard nothing, may shortly find, that they have Jost all.” 

We are informed, that the writer is not a native of ‘* Faithful Corn 
wall,’* buat an Irishman, 


A Refutation of the lea ling doc» ines of the Parliamentary Reformers, 
BVO. pp. 22. Cantwell, 


Tats sensible writer submits the wild schemes, and the loose asser- 
tions of our modern demagogues, who prate about Parliamentary 
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Reform, ahd are either ignotantly deceived themselves, respecting 
their favourite topic of declamaticn, ot else wickedly endeavour to 
deceive othets, to the solid test’ of historical fact. He adopts, from 
Milton, a very appropriate motto, 


«« They baw] for freedom in their senseless mood, 
Yet still reyolt when truth would set them free, 
Licence they mean, when they cry liberty, 

For who loves that, must first be wise and good.” 


That hoary demagague, and veteran agitator,, Major John Cart. 
wright, havitg, it appears, written two pamphlets, on the subject 
of Parliamentary Abuses, which have been highly applauded by the 
sectarian critics in the Monthiy Review; and both the Jacobinical 
writer, and bis Jacobinical reviewers, having, as this author justly 
observes, ‘‘ with am assurance unblushing and unparalleled, main- 
tained two,positions; Ist That ‘ universal suffrage; and 2dly, that 
‘Annual Parliaments,’ are the rights ot the people, and were the 
ancient Constitution of the country ;" he proceeds to prove the false- 
hood of such assertions. He clearly demonstrates their ignorance in 
maintaining, that the right of universal suffrage was restored by the 
statute of 7th Henry £V.; and that it was exercised from that time, 
down to the reign of Henry VI. ;—on the contrary, he shews, by the 
yery words of the law, that the only persons who we called upon to 
elect..members, were the suitors in the Sheriff's county court, who 
were, exclusively, freeholders, The staiute referred to was only 
intended to apply a remedy to the improper conduct of the Sheriffs; 
Who hud been accustomed to summon only such suitors as they chose, 
whereds_ it was their duty to receive the votes of all suitors, or free- 
holders, who chose to attend the court, whether summoned or not, 
And this duty the statute enforced. 

He farther shews, what we have often insisted upon, when advert- 
ing to the clamours of these Knaves or blockheads, who are perpes 
tually calling out for a recurrence to,first principles, that if the same 
qualitication, in effect, were now required for ai Elector, as was 
originally required, instead of forty shillings a year, it would be fifty 
pounds a year. So much influence has the gradual depreciation of 
money, and the neglect to provide an adequate remedy, thrown into 
the scale of democracy ;—a circumstance which, among.many others 
of a similar tendency, has wholly escaped the notice of our modern 
reformers, and even of such men as Mr. Bankes, whom we considet 
as a kind of political Quixote, intending to do good, but actually 
doing much harm. 

It is, very pertinently, remarked by the author, and,. we trust, the 
remark will have due weight with those who really wish for reform, 
without desiring a revolution, “ that the greatest calamities of Rome, 
and even the final Joss of its liberties, are attributed to the confusion 
which arose in the public elections, by indulging too large a number 
of persons in the participation of the privilege of Roman citizens; 
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and I hope, and trust, that ninety-nine persons, out .of every hon- 
dred, when they come to reflect on the subject, will see that nahing 
less than the subversion and annibilation of the constitution of En- 
gland, could follow the adoption of universal suffrage. Virgil gives a 
description of popular tumult, which, though strong, is not sirong 
enough to apply to such an event ; ; 
** Sxvis animis ignobile vulgus 
“ Jamque faces et saxa volant: furor arma ministrat. 

He next proves the falsehood of the second part of the assertion, 
that ammual Parliaments are the ancient Constitution of the country: 
The King, as every lawyer knows, called a Parliament, and dissolved 
it, at his pleasure. But by the’ Statute 4, kdward IL) Cap. 12, it 
was enacted, that a Parliament should be held at least once a year; 
but not, as these blockheads assert, that there should bean election 
once a year. The duration of Parliaments still remained entirely 
subject to the King’s will; and so continued till the usurpation, when 
the Commons robbed the crown of all its prerogatives. At the 
restoration the power of dissolving Parliaments. was restored to the 
King, till by the Act of 6, William and Mary, cap. 2, the duration 
of Parliaments was, for the first time, limited to three years, the 
King baving the power to dissolve it sooner if he should think proper, 
The evils attending this frequent recurrence of elections were foynd 
to be so great, that in the very first year of the reign of George the 
First, the duration of Parliaments was altered to seven years. The 
reason assigned for passing. this statute was, that the former act of 
William and Mary bad been found very grievous and burdensome, 
and occasioned much greater, and continued expenses in elections, 
and more violent and lasting heats and animosities among the sub- 
jects of the realm, than were ever known before the passing of it, 

Having established these two facts, this able writer puts the ques- 
tion in its proper point of view. ‘‘ And here let me ask the refir- 
mets of the present day, what there is unconstitutional in thes 
septennial act? Can it for a moment be pretended, that Parliament 
might not, without any stretch of its authority, have repealed the 
triennial act? As it is certainly true, as observed by Mr. Christian, 
in'a note in the first volume of Blackstone’s commentaries, that the 
simple repeal of it would have extended the continuance of Parlia- 
ment much beyond what was done by the septennial act; so that the 
whole may be thus summed up: The King is, by the statute of 
Edward the Third above quoted, to call a Parliament together every 
year, but the same Parliament cannot now continue longer than sevety 
years ; but his power of dissolving it may be exercised as often as he 
shall think proper within that petiod. Now, from this state of the 
case, it is easy to be seen, that the restrictions in question are not 
restrictions on the power of the people, specifying. tor how many 
years they can elect, but on the prerogative of the crown, defining 
how long the people can ‘continue the'same election of the people 
Without dissolving it; and, from an induction of particulars, it 
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clearly appetts, ‘iat’ at’ frst ‘he might ‘have’ collin thé same elec: 
tion during is Hife (as was formerly the case in’ Ireland) ; that in the 
reigir ‘of Charles f this power was totally’ taken from him ; that in 
the reigt:’ of Williany LIF. it was linvited to three yeas, and im the 
reigt of Genrge I. to severr ‘years, where it’ now remains; bur that 
the powers, privileges, or liberties of ‘the’ people; that is of the 
Kiectors, were neither enlarged nor abridged by such regulations, being 
the royal prerogative only which was.atfected by these various statutes, 

Fue authoy closes his judicious remarks, with a very appropriate 
passage fryin Bishop Stillingfleet, who seems to have entertained a 
very correct nouon of the views. of modern reformers, and of the 
danger of their plaus, We xecommend the tract to Major Cart- 
wright. aud his associates, as replete with that species of information 
of which they seem to stand very. much in peed. 
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Facts and Observations, explanatory of the conduct ef Captain 
Foskett, of the 15th Light Dragoons, as one of the Seconds in a 
duel, in the year 1800 ; to which allusion has been recently made ly 
General Crawford, in the House of Commons. Together with the 
testimonials respecting the general conduct of Captain Foskett, as an 
Officer, from the field officers of the 15th Light Dragoons, under 
whom he had served, 8vo. Pp. 24. J. J. Stockdale. 1810. 


Ie this most extraordinary, and, we will add, most cruel case, had 
not been fully and ably discussed in a respectable weekly paper, we 
should have felt it our duty, out of respect both to the army and to 
the public, to enter into au ample exposition of the subject. We must 
copfess, that we never were so much astonished ip our lises, as at 
the declaration of the judge-advecate, in the House of Commons, 
that the article of war, on which captain Foskett founded his appeal 
to the Commander in Cinet, for his judgment on the case, or fora 
teterence of his case to the sovereign, was considered: at the Horse 
Guards, as limited to pecuniary concerns. We should be glad te 
know by whom it is so considered? Who is the person, so perfectly 
ignorant Of the English language, as to pervert its most simple 
@xpressions, as to misutidetstand its most obvious import, as to mis- 
gonstrue its pluinest term: ? If there be really any persons, so egre- 
giously stupid, as to confive the application of an article of war, one 
of the Jaws of the army, to an object to which, on the face of it, it 
has no refereace whatever, andto which, from the very nature of 
the civcumstauces, it cannot possibly relate, it is the bounden duty 
gf the judge-advocate, who must be considered as the jegal oracle of 
the army, to set hica right, fo, point opt to him the gross absurdity of 
bis notion, aud to explain to him, the plain, simple, “obvious meaning 
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of the article. The fact is, that the section or article in qtestion directs 
the mode of redress for an inferior officer against the commanding of- 
ficer of the regiment ; and it is very well known that the commandit 
officer of a regiment has nothing to do with its pecuniary concerns, an 
that, consequently, he can have no dispute with his inferiors on that 
ground, Whatever cause of complaint the inferior may have against his 
commander, the law directs (the law of the army we mean) that he 
shall apply to the Commander in Chief for redréss, and it is impera- 
tive ou the Commander in Chief, either to decide on the appeal him- 
self, dr to refer it forthe decision of his majesty. There is no doubt 
or difficulty about the article; the direction is plain and positive ; and 
none can possibly mistake it, but those who wish to misrepresent it. 

In this ‘instance the Commander in Chief refused, or neglected, 
to do what the law prescribed. He would neither decide himself, nor 
refer the matter to the king. The complainant, therefore, had no 
legal tribunal to which to appeal , and, reduced to this dilemma, he 
petitioned the House of Commons. We are extremely averse from 
encouraging military complaints to that house ; or, indeed, from mul- 
tiplying the objects of its attention, which, of late years, have been 
increased beyond, in many réspects, all legal and all constitutional 
bounds, But what was to be done? The chief officer of the army 
refused to act as the law directed him. His conduct was not cogni- 
zable by a court of Jaw. And, therefore, the party injured by it 
had no other alternative, than patiently to submit to the injury, or to 
appeal to the house. To him it was not a matter of choice, but a 
matter of necessity. The event has proved, what we once thought 
could never be proved, that in England, which boasts, and justly 
boasts, of the superior excellence of its laws, a subject may be 
deeply injured without a possibility of redress. The two cases: of 
captain Foskett and Dr. Highmore, have, we confess, excited ve 
unpleasant sensations in our mind. In one case, a corporate body has, 
as it weré, taken the law into its own hands, and in the other, the Com- 
mander in Chief has so acted ; and, in both cases, the parties inflict- 
ing the injury have set the law of the land at dctiance; while no 
tribunal has been found competent to afford redress to the injured, 
This, we scruple not to assert, should not Le. in captain Foskett's 
case it is evident to us, that the Commander in Chief has acted in 
subserviency to the king’s son, who was, unfortunately, a party in the 
dispute, and the party appealed against. Now, much as we respect 
that royal personage, as a member of the illustrious family on the 
throne; much as we admire his religious, and political prin- 
ciples ; truth extorts from us the declaration, that, if a king's son 
is, by the servility or pusilanimity of any public officer, or from any 
other motive or cause, to be exempted from the same rule of con- 
duct, which other persons, in similar situations, are bound, to 
observe ;—or, from the consequences of his conduct, to which 
such other persons are liable ; the public good, and, in this particue 
lar instance, the good of the army, require that they should not. be 
placed in public situations. 
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In conclusion, we must obserye, that general Crawfard’s conduct 
on the occasion, appears'to us to have been most singular aud most 
unmilitary, to apply to it no.more appropriate epithet. It is the 
first time, that any geveral so far forgot himself as to oppose the 
authority, of a subaltern, (that subaltern, too, raised from the ranks) 
to that of his superior officer, Licutenant and adjutant Jones, the 
person here. adveyted to, may possibly have raised himself to his pre- 
sent rank, by the same spirit which evidently dictated his conduct on 
the present occasion. Byt how Lieutenant-colonel Grant could 
authorize General Crawfurd to use his name, in support of Mr. 
Jones's statement, we are utterly ata loss to imagine. Lieutenant- 
colonel Grant, we believe, has beew but a short time in the regiment; if 
our memory fail us not, he was employed in the infantry at the Cape ; 
and when he was recalled for the purpose of being placed in the 15th 
Light Dragoons, it was, we suspect, without even his knowledge, 
much Jess his approbation, of the honour designed him by the Duke 
of Cumberland. If we be not misinformed, indeed, he would 
have rejécted the honour, (his acceptance of which was productive 
of some inconvenience to him) if it had been left to his option, 
before he quitted the Cape. He-.is a very deserving and a yery good 
officer ; but he has committed himself, most strangely, upon the pre- 
sent question. Captain Foskett, however, has, very wisely, opposed to 
such eyidence, the unbiassed testimony of a number of field 
officers, of tried courage, skill, and experience, who have, at diffe- 
rent times, (for, we believe, there is not a regiment in the service 
which has changedits field officers so frequently) commanded the i5th, 
since he has belonged to it. If we might presume to advise an 
officer, thus circumstanced, we would recommend him, by no 
means, to gratify his opponents by resigning his commission ; but to 
remain in bis favourite regiment ; to see whether its colonel will dare 
to stop the regular current of promotion; and to appeal, again and 
again, to the Commande: in Chief, until he should be forced to do 
his duty.* 

Observations on the Fourth Report from the Committee on the 
Public Expenditure; being an examination into the Conduct and 
Transactions of the Commissioners for Dutch Prixes, €&c. Second 
Edition, By Joseph Clayton Jennyns, Esq. Richardsons, 1810. 


Tue rapid circulation of this masterly analysis of one of the most 
extraordinary reports which ever issued from a Committee of the 
House of Comuions, sufficiently proves that the public opinion of it 
is perfectly in unison with our own; while it affords a hope that the 
cause of truth will ultimately triumph, however opposed by faction 
or by power. We gave our opinion of the merits of this woik $0 
fully, on its first appearance, that nothing remains for us, at present, 
but to-dnnounce this second edition to the public, 


———, 





* Since this article was written, we have learned from the Gazette, 
that the resignation here deprecated has actually taken place. We 
are sorry for it. 
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o : 

Archelogia Greca, or thé Antiquities of Greece ; being an hecount 
of the manners and customs of the Greeks, relating to their govern- 
ment, magistracy, laws, judicial proceedings, religion, games; 
miltiary and naval affairs, dress, exercises, Firths, marriages, 
divorces, funerals, domestic employments, entertainments, food, 
music, paiating, public buildings, harbours, weights and meusures; 
Sc, Chiefly designed to illustrate the Greek Classicks, by ex- 
plaining words and phrases according to the rites and customs to 

which they refer. To which are prefixed, a brief history of the 

Grecian states, and liographical sketches of the principal Greek 
writers, By the Rev. J. Robinson Master of the Free Grammar 
Schoo], Ravenstonedale, Westmoreland. Pp, 682, Svo. Phillips, 
Bridge-street. 


Tis volume is designed as a companion to the popular work of 
Adams, on Roman Antiquities; and although it las many defects, 
and might have been much more entertaining and comprehensive, 
yet it will be found worthy of the attention of students in Greek 
literature, Independent of the historical, and too brief biographical 
matter, about 4000 Greek terms are either defined, or illustrated 
by analogy, and description, in a manner greatly superior to the com- 
mon lexicons. The elaborate work of Potter hos furnished the basis ; 
that of Bos (which Stockdale translated) the superstructure; and 
the travels of Anacharsis the ornaments ; which the author has cons 
trived to adapt*to his.own purpose. Mr. R. however, has made 
a concise, portable, and generally useful volume, which contains 
we believe more information in less compass, respecting Grecian 
antiquities and civil polity, than any other work extant. Considering 
the small number of Greek authors known,we think that Mr.R. would 
greatly improve his work in another edition, by inserting a brief account 
of them all, and enlivening it by quotations from the Greek Philoso- 
phers, detailing their apothegms, maxims of morality, and prin- 
Ciples of action. These additions might be made without increas- 
ing the volume to an inordinate size or expence. 


An Account of the British Settlement of Honduras ; being a brief 
view of its Commercial and Agricultural resources, soil, climate, 
natural listory, &Sc. to which are added, sketches of the Manner¢ 


and Customs of the Mosquito Indians, preceded by the Journal of 


a Voyage to the Mosquito shore, illustrated 9 a Map. By Cap- 
tain Henderson, of his Majesty's 5th West In 

(213. 8vo. 7s. Baldwins. 

A very neat, comprehensive, and interesting account of a settlement 

which political. events in Europe may have contributed to render 

highly important to this country. The British settlement of Hon- 

diras occupies a considerable part of the province of Yucatan, or 


Jucatan, and extends from 16 to 21 degrees N, lat. and from 84 to- 


94 degrees west long. Its climate is greatly superior to most other 
parts of the American continent, and it restores valetudinarians from 
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the West Indiés. The average temperature is £0°, and with the 
exception of a few months in the year, it is refreshed by sea breezes, 
The dry-season, during April, May, and June, is the only sickly 
period. The principal town in the settlement is Balize, ona navi- 

able river of this name, &c. containing two hundred spacious houses. 

‘he navigation along the coast is extremely dangerous, and the 
Indians of Zucatan are particularly* ferocious, nmakcd, and cow- 
ardly. The American shipping, in 1807, amounted to forty-nine 
vessels, carrying 5966 tons of mahogany and other dye-wood, which 
traded from Balize. The whole population of the settlement, Cap- 
tain H. estimates at 200 whites, 500 people of colour and free blacks, 
and 3000 slaves. On tlie Balize, which is navigable 200 miles, 
a fort has been erected, and the place is now of considerable strength. 
The country abounds in fruits of every kind, and the seas and rivers 
with the finest and largest fishes. Captain H. gives a very tolerable 
view of the natural history of this valuable settlement, describes its 
quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and reptiles ; and also presents his readers 
with a meteorological table, kept at Balize. Some curious parti- 
culars of the Musquits Indians are added. Upon the whole this 
little volume does honour to the talents, knowiedge, and industry of 
us author. It is, indeed, a duty hot only to publish such statements 
but also to encourace officers on foreign stations by every possible 
means to collect and: lay before the public correct and impartial 
accounts of the various countries in which they may happen. to serve 
their king and-country. . For this reason Captain H. deserves our 
thanks and approbation. 


= ___________ - 
POLITICS. 
a 
INFoRMATION has, at length, been received from the allied army on 
the frontiers of Portugal, from which it appears probable, that, before 
these sheets shall be committed to the press, a general action will have 
taken place. Of the result we have little apprehensions, from the 
pertect confidence, which the past conduct of Lord Wellington justi- 
fies us in reposing in his transcendant talents, judgment, foresight, 
res.lation, and discretion; from the known character of the British 
troops, supported upon every occasion, and evincing a proud superio- 
rity over their vain-boasting enemies in every tencontre, and never 
more so than in the late splendid affair on the banks of the Coa, where 
courage ‘and dis ‘ipline once more bore down the weight of numbers ; 
from the zeal of the Portuguese, and their fixed hatred of their foreiga 
oppressors ; and, above all, from the number of strong. posts with 
which the country abounds. In addition to these direet and positive 
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grounds of ope, there are other consolatory circumstances, arising out 
of the state and composition of the enemy’s force. It must not be 


. forgotten that the ruthian Massena, (for the ferocious qualities of this 


man’s mind first recommended him to the Corsican's iavour) has under 
him an arniy, composed of all the various people of the continent, 
whose countries he has laid waste, and whose liberties he hos destroyed. 
Now it is impossible, in the first place, that these “men can pay a 
willing obedience to the'tyrant ; and, secotidly, ‘their discipliné and 
habits are as different as their languages. The French, themselves, 
have a great number of conscripts, or raw levies, among them, who 
have been torn from their families by force, anddriven, like negro-slaves, 
to the armies ; and even the veteran trodps of France are known to have 
expressed a marked dislike to the war in Spain. On these two last 
circumstances, however, we'place but little reliance. Conscripts have, 
in many instances, fought well, and, indeed, the practice of the French 
te place them in the front ranks to prevent the possibility of flight, 


exposes them to rhore certaifi death from retreating than from advane . 


cing. Fear, then, in such a case, will supply the absence both of will 
and of courage: The veterans, too, have constantly displayed such a 
profligate contempt of principle, and sucha perfect indifference to 
every thing but the gratification of’ their tnordinate passions, for viola- 
tion and plunder, that it is scarcely to be supposed’ that they wil! feel 
any compunction in destroying the liberties of others, when they have 
not had the resolution to defend their owh: But the heterogeneous 
mixture of foreigners, who cannot have the same feelings, and who 
have not the same profligacy with themsclves, is am inconvenience 
which will couuterbalance, in a certain degtee, the superiority of nuim- 
bers, and the extent and magnitude of which military men alone can 
appreciate. 7 

Still, with these rational grounds of confidence, we have repéatecly 
expressed our conviction of the necessity of strengthening the British 
army, as much as the state of the two countries will admit Ministers 
must, of course, have bettet information than individua's canbe supe 
posed to possess on a subject of this nature ; and though it appears to us 
that the teinforcements which have been, very recently, sent to Spairt 
anid Portugal, sHould have been sent some months ago, when they 
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wonld have been able to join Lord Wellington's army, before it could 
be attacked by the enemy, we have no doubt that they have very satis- e 
factory reasons to assign for the delay. ti 






































A‘l our predictions, meanwhile, of the fate of Cadiz, have been s 
completely verified. ‘The French have not been able either to make ¢ 
the smallest impression upon that important place, nor yet to prevent ate 
theerection of numerous new works for its farther protection and defence. a 
The Spaniards have carried on a successful kind of desultory warfare - 
for which they seem:to be peculiarly fitted, and upon the continuance “t 
of which werely more for their ultimate success, than upon the result ir 
of pitched battles. Krom these, indeed, they have, of late, studiously Ol 
abstained; and, hence itis that they have hitherto made no attempt th 
to raise the siege of Cadiz, nor to intercept any of the grand divisions ‘of 
of the French, on their route to join the main army, under Massena. ca 
The defence of Cuidad Rodrigo, however, exhibited another memora- ‘ef 
ble specimen of their constancy and courage. And, all circumstances el 
considered, we see no reason. for discarding those hopes which we have 60 
wyariably cherished, of their final success in expelling the murderous pC 
hordes of foreign savages from their insp)ted land. |. “tit 

Massena has, no doubt, received positive orders from his tyrant, to ‘au 
conquer Portugal before the close of, the present campaign ; and this se} 
he cannot effect without hazarding a general attack upon Lord Wel- oa 
lington. Therefore it is, that we think an action must either have a 
actually taken,place, or must very soon take place. Should Massena dat 
sustain a signal defeat, as we hope and believe that he will, fresh cou- aa 
rage and confidence will be infused into the people of the Peninsula, -_ 
and Spain and Portugal wil] be secure. _The exhausted population of ‘bo 
France will prove inadequate to their conquest ; and the Poles, Italians, in 
Swiss, Germans, and Dutch, whom the swords of the tyrant may | dis 
force to march against them, will, probably, prove the safeguard of qui 
that independence which they are sent to destroy. ant 

With a treasury still more exhausted than the population of the no 
country, the Corsican has been compelled, however reluctant, to pay, suf 
just homage to the wisdom and vigour of the British cabinet. He has pro 
pronounced the most emphatic panegyric on tl:ose orders of council Au 
which the opposition so loudly and so vehemently reprobated ; and. he hot 


bas ‘exhibited the most ‘satisfactory proofs of their efficiency. With a act 
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‘eommerce verging on destruction, with a revenue which civil confisca- 
tion and military exaction cannot extend tothe amount of the ordinary 
-expences of the empire; with a people so wasted by war and massa- 
cre as to be inadequate to the cultivation of the soil; with a produce 
ctaxed beyond example, and yet rendered unproductive by the want of 
amarket ; with every circumstance, in short, of misery, distress, ard 
ruin, surrounding bim, his stubborn temper has been made, at length, 
‘to yield tothe clamours of the people, what it refused to policy and to 
interest. The Berlin and Milan decrees, it seems, are to be repealed 
‘on the first of November, under a false pretext, indeed,—the repeal of 
the American non-intercourse act,—but fora reason which the poorest 
‘of his slaves cannot possibly misunderstand. Thus have the British 
cabinet triumphed over thamalice of our enemies, and asserted a mote 
‘efficacious sovereignty over the’seas than, even now, the Corsican can 
claim over the continent of Europe. Still we suspect that there is 
some deceit lurking beneath those open professions of a new system of 
policy ; and we should not be at all surprized, if, after immense quan- 
‘tities of colonial and other produce have been imported, under tlie 
‘authority of the late decrees, an imperial mandate should issue to 
seize upon the whole, to replenish the Corsican’s treasury in his usual 
summary way. Let our merchants, therefore, display more caution 
in their speculations than they ‘have been accustomed to display of 
date; and at least secure a return before they venture their cargoes. 
The war between Russia and Turkey still continues, secretly fo- 
mented, no doubt, by Beonaparté, who is most anxious so to weaken 
‘both the contending parties, by a prolongation of the contest, as to 
incapacitate them from any resistance to his power, when he shall be 
disposed.and at liberty to exert it against them. For that he will 
quietly suffer Russia to aggtandize herself, at tne expence of the Porte, 
and to increase her strength on the borders of the Austrian dominions, 
now that the Corsican is so nearly atlied to Austria, it were folly to 
suppose. He evidently means to expel the Turks from Europe, and, 
probably, to divide their European territories between France and 
Austria. The Turks, however, as it appears by recent accounts, have 
not yet lost all traces of their furmer couragé, They are stated, in a 
action which lasted two days, to have defeated the Russians ; and have 
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thus shewn, whatever. may be the ultimate issue of the struggle, that 
they will not, fall an easy prey to their unpriacipled assailant. 
The-only, incident worthy of historical, notice, at honte, is the decla- 
ration which has been imputed; by, certain journalists, to the heir appa- 
rent, that hedias: instilled the political.principles of Mr. Fox into the 
mind of his daughter, We are disposed to consider this imputation as a 
ruse de partie, anda verydishonest, one it is, for its Object is to raise the 
reputation of Mr, Fox, at theexpenceof the Prince of Wales.. We never 
can believe that such a declaration as,that which has been so audaciovsly 
ascribed to his royal highness, ever escaped his lips. Mr. Fox, it is 
well-known, early and uniformly avowed his admiration of the French 
Revolution, ifs principles, its objects, and its, effecis. He proclaimed 
the, nonsensical, but seditious, doctrine, of the sopereignty of subjects. 
‘He founded not the allegiance of the.sybject.qn any principle of duty ; 
but reduced his resistance to. Jawtu) authority.to a mere question of 
prudc nee. He flew in the face of his sovereign.by ‘sending out bis 
own private agent to counteract the, efforts of the King’s accredived 
representative, and thus. incurred the guilt of ‘A Hien TReason- 
ABLE Mispemeanour.” At a period of general alarm, when. treason 
reared her hideous. front in our streets, and about our palaces, he helt 
out every possible encouragement to the seditious, who were openly 
Jabouring, with incredible zeal, and unceasing activity, to subvert the 
very basis of our constitution, and to burl the King from his throne, 
And, lastly, he publicly rejoiced at a peace, because it was favourable 
—to the enemies «' his country. For some of these misdeeds, it is 
well-known, that his sovereign, by the advice of his ministers, among 
whom were Lords Grenvit_e and Spencer, erased Mr. Fox's name 
from the list of his Privy counsellors, For these reasons we are 
authorized io believing the declaration in question to be an impudent 
forgery of the ingeniops conductors of the opposition prints, It were 
‘a libel on the prince to suppose t;at he could approve such principles ; 
and, if he did not approve them, he could not possibly direct them to 
be infused into the mind of his daughter. But we are not left to 
conjecture or to infer the prince's sentiments on this» bject; for, on 
turning to the Parliamentary debates, for the year 1792, we find 
that on the 31st of May in that year, his royal highness delivered his 
Opinions very emphatically in fayour of an address to the crown, 
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which condemned, in strong and pointed la euaze, all those delusive 
th ories, and those loose principles, whith Mr. Fox had constantly 
} raised and promulgated. And by thus voting, too, for an address, 
which Mr. Fox and his friends had most strongly resisted, his royal 
highness proved, to the satisfaction of the public, in a manner neither 
equivocal, nor subject to misconception, that there was an essential and 
radical difference, on points and principles of primary, nay of vital, 
importance, between his opinions and those of Mr. Fox ! 

Some intelligence, which we have just received from Ireland, enables 
us to add some further specimens of the incompatibility of Mr. Fox's 
principles, with the principles of the British constitution, The 
following observations appeared in a Dublin paper of August the 
14th : ) 

** By a letter published in a morning paper of Saturday, and 
signed James Ryan, the authenticity of which we have no reason to 
doubt, the opinions we always entertained of the Jate Right Hon. C. 
J. Fox, and the faction of All the Talents, are fally confirmed. — 

*« Whether that right hon. gentleman had any religion at all, or 
was Popishly inclined, we cannot pretend to say, but certainly a 
greater enemy tothe Protestant Constitution, in Church and State, has 


not appeared since the days of the bigot James, whose history he pre- 


tended to write ; and here, before we advance farther, let us step aside 
to say one word of Mr. Fox's book, which all the critics agree is not 
history at all, but a few faets distorted for party purposes. Can it be 
possible, it will be said, that-Mr. Fox, who spoke so eloquently on 
every subject, could not write a book? very possible indeed, for 
writing a book is a very different thing from making a speech ; besides, 


_ Mr. Fox's speeches wete reported by some able men, who, preserving 


the arguments, when any were used, lopt off redundant words, and 
filled up vacant sentences ; nay, like Voltaire with the king of Prussia, 
perhaps, washed the dirty rag throughout ; but a book written by Mr. 
Fox must be all his own, as no other man would presume to improve 
the work of his leisure ; this, by the way. Now, to prove his enmity 
to our Constitution, let us return to his letter. After dissuading the 
Romish Committee from presenting their Petition at that time, he 
endeavours to sweeten this bitter draught of dissuasion by saying, 
Measures are actually taking, by the removal of Lord Redesdale, 
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Mr, Foster, and others, to shew the good intentions of the Ministry 
to your body. Steps still more important will be taken to manifest 
our disposition, by doing for the Catholics all that is consistent with 
existing bad laws, by giving them in substance what they have now 
only in words, a right to be in the Army, and to be Corporators, &c. &c. 
by a.change of Justices of the Peace, whose conduct has been noto- 
riously. oppressive. I hope, too, by some arrangement about Tithes ; 
and, in fie, by giving ox all the share in'the Government, of your 
country that we can give.’ 

_. “ This extract is from Mr. Fox's own letter, and it should seem 
that he had the full concurrence of All the Talents. 

** Now, if ever a more atrocious plot has been brought to light in 
the annals of our history, we are at a loss where it is to be found. 
What! remove two exalted characters merely to please the Popish 
mob ? 

«* Lord Redesdale, as an upright and honest chancellor, had the 
approbation of all men; but his crime was love of the Protestant 
constitution, Mr, Foster, by his resistance to the union, by his_pro- 
motion of agriculture and manufacture, was at that moment the 
darling of the nation; but he was a Protestant, and that misfortune, 
at this day, is one great cause of the clamour raised against him. 

«€ The injury intended to a few individuals is, however, but a trifle, 
when compared with the general evil intended to the Protestant cause 
the corparations are to be prostrated before Popery—and, as without 
a little bit of robbery, the business would not be complete, an 
arrangement of Tithes is tobe made—an arrangement of the private 
properties of an order of men, who pay their proportion of all public 
taxes ;—such an aitempt was worthy the statesman whom it was.supy 
posed would. pay off the national debt with a pint of ink, and six- 
penny worth of spunge.” 

A more daring attempt than this, to dismiss Protestant magistrates 
of tried loyalty, in order to make way for Popish successors, is not to 
be found in,the annals of faction. Mrs, Fitzherbert, herself, could 
yot. have devised a more notable plan for the subversion of the esta- 
blished church. It must have been a curious correspondence between 
this Mr. Ryan, and his, Majesty's Secretary of State for the foreign, 
department. The letter in question was circulated widely at the 
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time, and was published, as we have reason to believe, by,Mr Ryan 
himself, in the Freeman's Journal of the 11\h instant, .Mr. Fox, 
in his zeal to serve the Papists, had promised a very Jucrative appoint- 
ment to his Irish correspondent, whose. success in trade had not-cor- 
responded with his zeal in religion, by the removal of another very 
opulent and highly-respectable individual, from his situation, which 
was one of trust and confidence. The project of substituting Popish 
magistrates. in Ireland, in lieu of Protestants, was really acted upon 
by the Irish administration of that day. One individual of this per- 
suasion, who had been sentenced to die for his mal-practices during 
the rebellion, was actually deemed worthy to hold a commission as a 
magistrate. Ryan's brother, a Popish priest, at Enniscor.hy, (a place 
memorable in the history of the Irish rebellion) and recently raised 
tothe rank of episcopal coadjutor to the Right Reverend Dr. Cauifield, 
was said to be empowered, at the period in question, to nominate any 
pérson he chose as a magistrate. It may easily be supposed, on what 
description of men the choice of a Romish priest, so circumstanced, 
would fall. One honest shopkeeper, of Enniscorthy, however, had 
the decency to reject the proffered dignity, by telling the priest, that 
he maintained his family by his industry ; that he could not let them 
starve to serve the party ; and that he was not qualified, by rank, for- 
tune, or education, to discharge the duties of the office, or to sit on 
the same bench with the nobility and gentry of the land. This wore’ 
thy man thus set an excellent example of Christian humility to his 
intriguing priest. Another brother of Mr. Ryan was put into the 
commission in 1795, on the recommendation of the late Duke of 
Leinster ; but, in 1798, his conduct was such as induced the Chan- 
cellor, Lord Clare, to erase his name from the list of magistrates, as 
that of Mr. Fox was erased from the list of privy counsellors. Let 
us hear no more, then, of the principles of Mr. Fox being instilled 
into the mind of the presumptive heir to the British throne. They are 
principles by which the British constitution would never thrive, 
nay, under which it could never exist. The only principles that 


ought, or that can, consistently with public duty, or with public. 


security, be infused into the mind of that interesting child, are those 
ptinciples which our benevolent and truly-enlightened sovereign, the 
father, and the friend of his people, bas made the uniform rule of his 
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conduct, from his first accession to the throne to the present hour ;—. 
those principles by which alone we can hope to preserve our matchless, 
and inestimable, constitution, in church and state. 

We are concerned to state ‘that’ apprehensions of public tamults 
continue to prevail in Ireland. In Dublin, the patroles have been 
doubled, and the garrison constantly on the'alert. Nocturnal meetings 
have been held in the province of Leinster; and, ‘‘ nothing can be 
worse,” says our correspondent, “ than the state of Munster.” How 
Jong will this devoted country be made the theatre of political intrigue, 
which, operating on religious prejudices, inflames the irritable temper 
of the natives, and renders them the dupe of every public impostor 
who seeks» ; 

~'* to build his greatness on his country’s ruin ?” 
August 23d. 


MISCELLANIES. 








Specimen of Socinian Translation and Commentary. 


Joun i. 3, and Col. i. 16, translated atcording to the ordinary import 
of the words have been allowed by the best commentators to afford 
substantial evidence of the divinity of Christ, by attributing to him 
the work of creation. In order to prevent this.conclusion, and inva- 
lidate this evidence, the improvers of the version have been at no 
small pains to obscure the sense and mistranslate the words. 

J. tyre, in St. John, they render ** sere done,” observing that 
“* all things in the Chustian dispensation were done by Christ, i. e. 

+ his authority, and according to his direction ; and in the ministry 

mmitted to his apostles, nothing has been done without his warrant.” 
This meaning of ymyas is very unusual ; and is by no means con- 
firmed by the passages to which the editors refer. We readily allow 
that yeux never occurs ‘‘ in the sense of fo create: its common 
import is to be, to derive existence, to be generated, to be created : 
in the latter sense, though the subject of creation is not frequently 
mentioned in scripture, it is used, Heb. xi. 3, as ro pn om Paimpoee 
ta Prrwonen yryouras now paraphrased that the present state of 
things arose not from what did then appear: (John i. 10,) & xooyos 2 
avure syinro, where the improvers understand mQwrizyers, and 
translate ‘‘ the world was enlightened by him:"): also three times in 
the.third verse, eyarsto, ryeveto, yeyorny: and, beyond all controversy, 
by L. 20, Gen. i, 3, yembarw Qws xs Que eyereto. 
1. “Phe expression ravta Oi avre syneri, xa ywets avre epsnre Bde 
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Syryenr, is surely too comprehensive to be confined to “ all things 
. gathe Chrisuan dispensation: ‘but the language, Col. 7. 3, is, if pos- 
sible, more comprehensive,. ** All things that are in heaven, and 
that are on earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, oF 
dominions, or principalities, or powers,” on which Bishop Pearson 
hath justly noted, that if there be nothing imaginable which is vot 
ei‘her in heaven or in earth, nothing which is not either visible or 
invisible, then is there nothing beside God which was not mace by 
God. Not so the improvers of the version, who conclude “ that the 
apostie does not here intend the creation of natural substances,” 
for : 

** 1. He does not say that by him were created heaven and earth, but 

things in heaven and things in earth: accurate distinction, suffici- 
ently exposed by the terms visible and invisible, which, being of 
immediate opposition, are, consequently, of universal comprehen- 
sion. 
_ § Qdly. He does not, in» descending’ into detail, specify things 
themselves, viz. celestial and terrestrial substances, but merely states 
of throgs, viz thrones, dominions, xc, which are only ranks and 
orders of beings in the moral and rational world :” and can it be sup. 
posed, that these ideal ranks and ordersof beings, are the only things 
visible and invisible, in heaven or in earth: does this rational aod 
moral world extend throughout ali space to the heaven above and to 
the earth beneath? And where was the necessity of detailing 
minutely the several visible things that are on earth. 

The improvers translate sxrieSn. were created, but in the notes they 
affirm, ‘‘ that the creation which the apostle here ascribes to Christ, 
expresses that great change which was introduced into the moral 
world, and particularly ioto the relative situation of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, by the dispensation of the gospel :” This figurative meaning of 
axtic9n, they endeavour to support by referring to Vv. 15, mewroroxos 
maong xticews, from which, compared with v. 18, they infer, that 
Christ was called the first born oi the whole creation, because he 
was the first who was raised from the dead to ay immortal life. But 
the apostle says, that Christ was called the first born from the dead 
that he might have the pre-eminence in all things, first, as being 
Mewroroxes; ms xtieew born beforeal!l creation, or before every crea- 
ture ; and 2dly, as sewreremos ax Tw» vexcwr, as being the first born 
from the dead. From the striking difference of the grammatical con- 
struction we infer a material difference in the sense, nor is it probable, 
either that the apostic would, in so short a space, repeat his meaning 
‘If the expressions be synonimous, or that he would explain it after an 
interval of two verses, if the latter phrase be taken as an exposition 
of the former. - 

To shew, in few words, the consistency of these improvers : 

wavra, in St. Jolin, means ali things in the Christian dispensatiog < 
in St. Pau], ranks and orders of beings ia the moral and rational 
world, 
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« In Coloss.. xreg implies, first, “.a change, introduced into the 
moral world; and particularly into theirelative situation of Jews and 
Gentiles, by the dispensation of the gospel.” .2dly, ‘* A revolution 
amongst certain ranks and ordets of beings, by whom, according to 
the Jewish demonology, borrowed. from the oriental philosophy, the 
affairs of states; and individuals were superintended and governed ;” 
and lastly, it means the resurrection af thedead.» . 

It would not be difficult to point out éther equally consistent expo- 
sitions of scripture, in this.“ improved version, with a corrected 
text, and notes,critical and explanatory.” 1 But will othe editors pro- 
duce any man, uninitiated in the mysteries of Socinianism, who, 
from a faithful translation of the above passages, can possibly under- 
stand them as they. are here explained. Let a man read his bible, 
before he learns the creed of Socinus, and he will not readily acqui- 
esce io his interpretation, of scrip:ure ; but if he has been first taught 
a peculiar system, with which every scriptural! expression must con- 
form, if he is resolved not to compare spiritual things with spiritual, 
according to the direction of the apostle, but according to the rule of 


Pr. Taylor, to reduce scripture to. a sense consistent with the laws of | 


natural religion, i. e. of philosophical deism, we cannot be surprised 
at the notions which men, thinking themselves’ wise, adopt. Let 
passages be explained consistently with themselves, and with each 
other, aad the church will not be convicted of error-in the doctrines 
which she maintains ; but let the improvers of the version be tried by 
the same rule, and what inconsistency, what evasion, what every 
ting but common honesty and common sense will they have to answer 
or. 

: The improvers profess themselves to be a “ society for promoting 
Christian knowledge and the practice of virtue by the distribution of 
books ;"" we have a specimen. of the Christian knowledge which they 
propagate, from which we may judge of the-vistue which they recom~ 
mend. With what design the title of ‘Society for promoting 
Christian knowledge” is assumed, and the names of Archbishop 
Newcome, and Archbishop Parker are introduced’ into the title page, 


the blindest may perceive, and the most liberal cannot but acknow- 

ledge. . 

The History of Ireland, from its invasion under Henry II. to the union 
with Great Britain, by Francis Plowden, Esq. 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 


Arter the clear exposure and refutation which you, and the editor 
of the British Critic gave, of the gross and numerous errors and 
falsehoods contained in Mr. Plowden’s ‘‘ Historical Review of the 
state of Ireland,” published in the year 1803, in three large volumes 
quarto, it is surprising that he should haye the hardened audacity to 
enter upon the same subject again; and yet this history, in two large 
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volumes octayo, is but an epitome of his forrher voluminous works 
and it contains the same falsehoods .and misrepresentations. The 
main object of its author seems tobe, to represent the Irish govern 
ment as exercising the most.wanton tyranny and cruelty over the 
Roman Catholics, and the latter as loyal and. patient under their suf+ 
ferings. [is invectives and calumnies against the administration 
are as strong and as uniform as in his review. 1 should not-have 
noticed this work, but for the following aspersion which he has endea- 
voured to cast on the character.of a deccased triend ; and which J 
hope you will have the goodness to give me an opportunity of vindi-+ 
cating in your excellent work. In page 382, of his second volume, 
Mr. Plowden says, “ terrible is the consequence of protecting crime. 
At the assizes of Armagh (in the year 1796) Colonel Sparrow was 
tried and found guilty of murdering a Mr. Lucas; upon his receiving 
sentence, he produced his Majesty’s pardon to the court, and was 
instantly liberated. This greatly irritated the people; as did the 
encouragement given by government to Orangemen, in allowing 
them two guineas per man, for arms and accoutrements.” The fole 
lowing briet and candid narration of the affair relative to Colonel 
Sparrow, will shew the reader how grossly and maliciously Mr. 
Plowden has misrepresented it. 

Father Quigley, a Popish priest, who was convicted of high treason 
at Maidstone and hanged, had been a noted incendiary, and an active 
propagandist of treason among the United Irishmen, from the year 
1792. His zealous exertions had been such in the years }795 aud 
1796, that government gave orders to the magistrates in the county. 
of Armagh, where he resided, to arrest him; and in consequence 
of this he never appeared in the day, and the better to disguise 
himself, he assumed the name of the Captain, and was known 
no other among his votaries. Colonel Sparrow commanded a nume~ 
rous and well-appointed corps of yeomen cavalry, which was coms 
monly quartered at Tanderagee, in the county of Armagh. One 
night when patroling the country, at the head of his corps, in search 
of Father Quigley, he met a person on horseback, who was so much 
intoxicated, that he could scarcely utter a word. ‘The Colonel asked 
him repeatedly and in vain, who he was. At last he answered 
the Captain: On that Colonel. Sparrow told him, that he must pros 
ceed with him to Tanderagee, and“having advanced together about a 
mile, the stranger suddenly ‘set-spurs to his. horse and attempted to 
make his escape. The Colonel being better mounted, got a-head of 
him, and gave him a sevére wound across the face with his scysmitar. 
On arriving at Tanderagee, he discovered that his captive was Captain 
Lucas, of the Monaghan regiment of militia, who was ‘returning 
home in a'stdi¢ of extreme intoxication. In a short time his wound 
was healed, ‘and his health was perfectly restored; but, in about # 
year after, he died of a malignant fever. As there were no grounds 
for supposing, that the wound which he had received was.in the 
temotest degree instrumental in occasioning his dissolution, no infor> 
Piution was ever sworn against Colonel Sparrow ;-and yet Din 
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446 -» Miscellames. 
Plowden falsely and impudently asserts, that he was cofivicted of 
murder and-pleaded his Majesty's pardon. As to the Orangemen, 
it is universally we)! known, that they made it a point never to bear 
arms as such ; for it was coatraty’ to«the spirit of their institution ; 
though some individuals of the order happened to be in the army 
of the line, the militia, or the yeomanry. ‘Fhey consisted exclusively 
of Protestants, as the defenders did of Papists... The Orange associ- 
ation was first established in the latter end of the year 1795, in the 
county of Armagh, where that Papist banditti, the defenders, became 
terrific ; and it is universally well known, that their only object was 
to watch the machinations of Popish traitors, and to impart them 
to the civil magistrates, It is equally well known, that government, 
instead of promoting the Orange system, by giving money to its 
members to buy arms, (which they never bore) endeavoured to 
i e it, with the vain Lope of conciliating the Irish Papists, 
by. abolishing al! marks of religious distinction. The following is 
the third falsehood contained in the same page of Mr. Plowden’s 
history. He says, “ In the autumn of this year, (1796) govern- 
ment encouraged the formation of armed corps of yeomanry, which 
were at-first disrelished and opposed by many ; and the Catholics not 
being generally admitted into these corps, resented their rejection as an 
invidious distinction, tending to question their loyalty and sincerity 
im their country's cause,” 
. Tr is well known, that the leaders of that treasonable association, 
the Catholic Committee, opposed with great vehemence the forma- 


tion of yeomen corps, as soon as their appointment was announced,’ 


because they knew that the Protestants, united and:armed, would be 
able to suppress. and: defeat the rebellion which they meditated. 
When: the charchwardens, magistrates, and Protestants assembled 
io their respective parish churches, in Dublin, te concert measures 
for forming these corps, some of the principal Papists, leading mobs 
of their own order, entered the churches, argued against the yeomanry 
institution, and, in a furious and disorderly manner, endeavoured to 
abstruct the proceedings of the magistrates, &c. . Being in his 
Majesty's: service, and being quartered in Dublin at that’ time, I was 
ameye-witness of all these eveits, and I was present, when John 
Keogh, one of the mast active and tufbulent’ Popish demagogues, at 
the head:of.a mob, composed offhis own votaries, entered the Pro« 
testant church of St. Peter, and behaved with indecent insolence 
towards the. churchwardens, viz. Messrs. William “Maturin, and 
Humphrey Minchin ; and to them 1 appeal for: the truth of what I 
assert. ' 

When: the Papists failed in their malignant efforts to’ defeat this 
excellent institution, which was really the salvation of Ireland, they 
waited on Mr. Pelham, «now Lord Chichester) the Lord Lieutenant's 
secretary, and-asked permission to raise corps of their. own order 
exclusively’; but received for answer, that they, might join their Pro- 
testant fellow: subjects, if they sincerely meant to serve their King and 
covatry. rom that time the Papists furiously opposed the raising 
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of these corps, because they knew that they would be the means, 
(which they proved to be afterwards} of saving the country from that 
rebellion which, it is well-known they. meditated under the auspices, 
and with the assistance, of the French government. All the Jacobin 
prints, which were in their pay, and completely subservient to them, 
particularly the Hibernian Journal, and the Evening Post, teemed with 
the most virulent abuse of the Yeomanry corps. On the contrary, 
the Protestants espoused the system so warmly, that the first estimate 
laid before Parliament, for raising 20,000 men, was filled up imme- 
diately ; and, in six months, their pumbers amounted to 35,000, 
From the following incidents, the reader may conceive how danger- 
ous, nay how fatal, it might have proved, if government had permitted 
the Romanists to form corps of their own order exclusively. A few 
weeks before the rebellion exploded, great numbers of Papists shewed 
an eager desire to enter into the Yeomen corps ; and in Dublin alone, 
above 2000 solicited admission. In the latter, most of the candidates were 
proposed by Catholic yeomen, who afterwards proved. to be rebels, or 
were disarmed and expelled in consequence of being convicted of 
having entered into the conspiracy. It appeared, on the breaking out 
of the rebellion, that the Popish yeomen in every part of Jreland, 
with few exceptions, were deeply concerned in the treasonable plot, 
and, in violation of their oath of allegiance, had secretly sworn the 
United Irishman’s oath, to be true to ‘thé rebels, whom they joined, 
and fought against their Protestant:fellow-soldiers, Very few suffered, 
as the Parliament passed an act of ampesty, soon after the rebellion was 
put down, by which pardon was granted to all persons concerned in it, 
except leaders, committee men, and those who had perpetrated mur- 
der ; and yet numbers of the first description, and even some trai- 
terous Popish Yeomen officers, obtained the royal merey from govern- 
ment, and are now living in Ireland ; though no solid reason was ever 
assigned, or could ever be discovered, for such indiscriminate lenity. 


Mr. Plowden’s observation, then, ‘* Terrible is the consequence of pro- 


tecting crime,” can apply only to-the rai pardon that was extended 
to Popish traitors. ‘The public may judge of the nature of Mr. Plow- 
den's history, when one page only ofit contains such flagrant falsehoods 
and misrepresentations. ‘The truth is this; Mr. Plowden has long 
exercised the trade of a bookmaker, having been unsuccessful as a _bar- 
rister, and he was hired by the English,and Irish Papists to write this 
book, for which he was paid out-of the immense fund collected by thena 
to influence the Press ; and he had besides the profit.of the sale, to 
promote which his zealous yotaries solicited gubscriptions in every part 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Itis a matter of general notoriety, that 
it was written with no other design but to create-a sinister influence in 
Parliament, and to produce a favourable opinion of the Catholic cause 
in that assembly, to whom the English and Irish Romanists meant te 
present petitions in thé ensuing session. ©” ' 


; Armagh, July 7th, 1810, VeRAX. 
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448 Literary Intelligence and Correspondence. 


To the Editor. . 


Satirical Hypercriticism. 
Srr, 

Excuse the liberty of a stranger in calling your attentica to the 
4th page of ‘* ‘The Satirist,” for July, where a quotation is made 
from your valuable work. Mr. Satirist has here affected the charac- 
ter of a critic; but the affectation will have very little effect even 
upon the school-boy, who can consult his dictionary, and find that, 
though affect and effect are, in many cases, syNonymous, yet your 
choice in the above instance is superior to the satirical critic's. 

Can Mr. Satirist have read any Latin author, and not have found 
officio as well as efficio ? Can he have read the Rambler and Spec- 
tator, and not have met with affect in the sense you used it? Can 
he have consulted our: best dictionaries, and be ignorant of the 
‘word ? 

The answer is obvious.---I think I may venture to affirm, that 
affect has deziviation, analogy, and custom on its side. 

Do be so friendly to Mr. Sat. as to recommend him to read, 
and ‘not, at present, to write satires. He would find many useful 
precepts in Horace, particularly Lib. 2, Epis. 1. V. 117. 


“‘ Scribimus indocti, doctique poemata passim.” 


If he will persist in his Satirist, &c. it would be very much te 
the purpose, if he assumed, for his motto, the following couplet 
from Horace :— 


*¢ Deferar in vicum vendentem thus et odores, 
“* Et piper et quidquid chartis amicitur ineptis.” 
In Haste, 
Your's, &c. 
W. G. 


————————————————— EE 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
a 

Preparing for publication the Law'of Vendor and Purchaser of Per- 
sonal Property considered, with a.view to mercantile transactions, by 
George Ross, Esq. of the Inner Temple, ! 

In the Press. Notices’ on ‘the Présent Internal State of France. 
Transiated from thé French of Mr. Faber, late a public officer in 
that country. This work is from the’ pen’ of a person who was not 
only a witness of the system which he describes, but an agent under it. 

Original Poetry. By Victor of Cazise, 1 vol. , 


" | CORRESPONDENCE, 














Tue Communications of several corresporidents shall appear either in 
the next number, or in the Appendix, which will be published 
at the same time, and which will contain the title, table of contents, 
index. to the volume, and a copious account of Foreign literature. 


APPENDIX 


0 


Vor. XXXVI 


OF THE “ . = 
Antijacobin Review. 


Manuel geographique et Statisque de? Espagne ef dt Portural. 
J geographical and statistical Manuak of Spain and Portugal ; 
containing correct notions of the extent, soil, climate, produc- 
tions; and population of those couniries, of the character and 
manners of their inhabitanis, of the government, finances, forces 
by land and sea, manufactures, commerce, industry, and state 
of the sciences, arts, &c. &c. — With a map of Spain and Por- 
tugal. Pp. 535, 8vo. Buisson, Paris. 1810. 14s, Imported 
by Deconchy. 
Tue unexpectedly protracted war in Spain, and the increasing 
interest of the Peninsula, have contributed td direct the atten- 
tion of refleeting men to the history, geography, statistics, and 
mannets of the people. At the commencemefitiof open hos- 
tilities numerous anonymous and other catch-penny publicaé 
tions appeared, both in France and England, professing to give 
deseriglions of every thing respecting Spain and Portugal. 
Their general defectiveness, ignorance, prejudiee, and misre- 
presentation were evidenteto the meanest reader, and every 
well-informed Englishman fies long beef convinced, that we 
must never trust to Frenchmen for faithful or accurate accounts 
of foreign countries, and particularly of Spain or Portugal. 
The work of Bourgoing, indeed} supported equally by the old 
and the new goverhments of France, all of which had felo- 
nious designs on Spain and Portugal, has been extensively 
circulated, and equally despised by the French pedfile; 
‘ in this country it has been read only to study the meanness 
and artifices of French official writers, In France, Spain, 
and every other country which he has visited, Botrgoing is 
‘ known to be a liar by habit, a celumaiator, or asycophant, by 
design, an ambitious aspirant™fur interest, and a courtier b 
ese a His vulgar and unfounded. abuse of Townsen 
urphy, end other English wrifers, at the very time he was 
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450 Foreign Literature.---French. 


stealing from them all that is valuable in his book, must doom 
him for ever to the execration of all virtuous and liberal minds. 
He has been followed and closely imitated by Laborde, who 
aims at playing the same game in literature that his precursor 
has done in politics, namely, to cajole the Spaniards by alter- 
nately vilifying and flattering them and their country. How 
far he has succeeded, either in_deluding or imposing on the 
Spaniards, @ur readers may judg® from one fact, which shews how 

1¢ was esfifhated in Madrid. After visiting, in the most cursory 
manner, like every other gazer, the public libraries and muse- 
ims of the Spatish capital, he ventured at once, and without wait- 
ing toinspect cither their contents, or even theirextent, to estimate 
their value, and the talents.or acquirements of their respective 
proprietors or admmistraters, many of whom he had never seen ! 
This French mode of judging, so incompatible with justice or 
common sense, was too well known to the Spaniards to excite 
their surprize, btit it could not fail to inspire contempt, and 
accordingly M. Laborde was not pe ‘rmitted to correct his rash 
and ignorant opinions by anotherinspection of the library and 
museum of the Duke of Medina Ceeli, although both are open 
to the public, without either ceremony or distinction whatever, 
In consequence of this formal interdiction from a man distin- 
guished for his liberality and generosity;d_aborde was deprived 
of the opportunity of inspecting many Curiosities of literature 
and the arts in different other places; several of the more 
witty friars, ati convent librarians, very successfully sported 
swith his prestmption, and even the menaces of the French am- 
- bassador could not check the ridicule which was every where 
heaped-on this learned French antiquary. So decided indeed, 
was the aversion of the Duke of Medina Coeli, that he would 
not suffer him to take designs frompgwo very curious and an- 
tigue pieces of sculpture in low-relief, consisting of sacrifices to 
isis ; nor could all the influence’of France, which was most 
assiduously exerted for several months, prevail in this case; the 
noble Duke preserved his antiquities for the inspection of Spe- 
bish or English amateurs. Laborde has geturned to Madrid 
since the usurpation of Buonaparte, in order to make drawings 
ofthese unique pieces of ancient art. At Merida he expe- 
rieiced the same fate, in attempting to make designs of some 
_ Roman antiquities*in that city.» In several other places he was 
arrested, “notwithstanding his passports and sanctions from 
Manuel God@y, the Prince of the Peace. Such is the character 
and conduct of the man who has‘tecently published five volumes 
of his random observations on Spain, which he calls a Descrip- 
tive liinerary, and whois also engaged, in conjunction with some 
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éther Parisian speculators, in publishing “ Picturesque Travels 
in Spain,” consisting of views and descriptions of the princi- 
pal works of art. What confidence is to be reposed in his 
descriptions and characters, the reader may decide from his 
characterizing the libraries of Madrid before he examine 
them. 

The author of the History of the Campaigns of the French 
armies in Spain and Portugal, Having. prefaced his*work with 
some useful geographical and statisti@al informatio has here 
formed it mto a distinct volume, adding a similar account of 
Portugal. His work is eompiled from the best®informed and 
most Hnpartial Spanish, Portuguese, English, German and 
French writers, and forms a volume greatly superior to most 
of the French compilations. He cites the opinions and state- 
ments of several authors on almost@®€very subject, but his own 
ealculations and reflections are chiefly founded on those of the 
English, (particularly Townsend and Murphy, whom he justly 
defends against Bourgoing) and Spanish... That he has com- 
mitted several mistakes may naturally be supposed, but we have 
not observed any wilful errors, any design to conceal or pervert 
facts, any wish to reconcile the Spaniards to the yoke of France, 
to flatter ambition or national preyudice, or to vilify either the 
past or present state ef Spain, and the Spanish character. In 
a very brief historical Introduction, he quotes, from Laborde, 
the following jesuitical sentence, which contains an imp@rtant 
truth: ™ Spain,” observes this artfal writer, “ oes the appa- 
nage of some foreign families, without ever g conquereds 
by any of them, always ruled without ever being debased, now 
seem$to arise with more power, and to receive new splendour 
from changes which generally oceasiomw the fall of empires.” 
Yes; Spain has really acquired’ new splendour,»yet not from, 
but by, the usurpation of PYance ; Spanidfds aréawakened to a 
true sense of their natural ¥ights and political character, and 
Buonaparte, by his perfidions attempts both to “ rule and debase” 
them, has afforded them an opportunity of astonishing, and 
nobiy degeivipg the greater part of tae civilized world. 

Our author, before entering into details on the geography of 
Spain, takes a review of the different maps and works which 
have been published to extend our knowledge of the PenmSula. 
Here he follows and adopts the sentiments of Picquet, who justly 
prefers even the bad maps of Lopezto all the others extant. Lo- 
pez’s Atlas of Spain and Portugal, published between 1765 and 
1800, consists of 162+. sheets} a number much too consider- 
able for public use. His general map of Spain and Portuga’y 
published in 1770, has been the basis of all the maps of those 
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countries. published in Europe ; the edition of 1795 is 
estcemed the most correct, particularly the Asturias. In 1804 
appeared an improved edition of the Atlas, and also an Atlas 


of Spain, by ‘Tofino. In France, a graver of the name of 


€olin, has published avery large and very bad map of the Pe- 
ninsula, copied from the first ‘edition of Lo ypez 3 and Messrs, 
Mentelle and Chanlaire have published another, end even still 
worse oneyiy The corps of cogmographical engineers, estab- 
lished in 1@96, under the direction of the learned Don Ximenes 
Salvador, is occupied in preparing a topographical map of 
Spain, while the board of hydographers has published 47 charts 
wd plans of the coast of Spain, besides a great number of the 
Mediterranean and South America. Some difficulty and inac- 
curacy may have arisen from the contradictory estimates of the 
Spanish linear measures. @Busching wakes 17-4 Spanish leagues 
equal to a geographical degree at the equator; Mentelle and 
Malte Brun only, 163 new leagues, 20 horary leagues, and 

264 juridic: il leagues to a degree. “The common or ancient 
juridical league of Spain is 8,333 varas of Castille, 17,037 
feet, 74+ inches French, about 18 ,1614 English feet, or 3443 

Knglish miles ; the new league fixed in 1760 is 8, 000 VUIGS, 
16,3554 French feet, or 17,434 English feet. ‘The Portuguese 
league, is.longer than the Spanish, andais here estimated at 
20,8334 fcet French, 22,208 feet English, or above 4,3); 

saligh miles ; but the common Poytuguese league is about 
four English : * and the length of the Spanish vara is*under- 
fated i in this estimate. 

In treating of the different authors whose works the editor 
of this volume hes consulied, he observes that “ M. Boutgoing 
ne rend pas justice a cet auteyr (Tow nsend) en disant quon 
pourrait lui reprocher un peu de precipitation, dans seg juge- 
mens, un peu trop.de €gniiance dangela credulité de ses lecteurs ; 
il ne prouve point cette. assertion.® Cependant M. Bourgoing 
u enrichi les nouvelles editions de sont ouvrage de plusieurs des 
observations du judicieux voyageur Townsend, sans le citer.” 
. Concea’s 4 vols. Svo. printed by Bodoni, at Porina, 1793-7, de- 
scriptive of the fine arts in Spain; the works of ‘Cayanilles on 





the QNatural History, the travels of Fischer ; the “Memorias 


y economicas of Laraga, (of which 20. vols, are pub- 
lished) and the 4thedition of Capmany de Monpalau’s Diecio- 
narw geografico de Espana, have all been consulted by the 
editor, as welljas a “ Nouveau Voyage en Espagne,” Paris; Le 
Normant, 1805, in which Bourgoing and de Langle are 
ig Ry The.“ Atlas Espanol,” or ‘ Descripeion general,” &c. 

y Don Bernas Espinal y Garcia, (in 8vo.) has likewise fur- 
ame} the author with some facts, but he seems to have over- 
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looked the topographical and historical dictionary of Biscay and 
Navarre, published by the Royal Academy of Madrid; one of 
the most authentic and curious works extant respecting those 
provinces. As to the geography of Portugal, the author has not 
seen the “* Mappa breve de Portugal,” published in 1804; but 
he has exposed the forgery of the two volumes published by 
Bourgoing under the tithe ofs Voyage du ci-devant Due 
de Chatelet en Portugal.” Chatelet newer was in Portugal, and 
this tissue of vulgar calumny against the English, originally 
compiled by M. Desoteux Cormatin, was edited and eagerly 


. iad 
~ o¥ 








recommended by Bourgoing, in consequence of which it has f 
found an English translator, by no means attached to French i 
prejudices or usurpations. M. Venatte, in the “ Propagateur ' 


de 26 Fructidor, an 5,” (1797,) andiM. C. A. Damas, in the 
“© Mercure de France, du ire brumaire an X,” (1802) have 
exposed the imposition of this spurious work on the public, as | 
the production of the Duke of Chatelet. 
In commencing this geographical survey of Spain, the H 
author begins with the direction of the different chains of moun- 
tains or Sierras, as the Spaniards call them, from the reseme 
blance of the irregular outline of their pointed tops to the edge a 

of a saw.. The Swerra, Nevada, in Granada, is the highest ridge 
of mountains in Spain, sand according to the experiments of 
Don Clemente Roxas, the Mulahacen is more than 1824 toises, 
or 11,67@ English feet above the level of the gia, while the 
Pico de Veleta is 1781 toises, or 11,392 Englishfeet. Mont 
pend which is the highest mountain in the Pyrenees, is only 
17622 t0ises high, or 11,273 English feet. The Pyrenees, 
indeed. orm the longest and most strait chain of mountains, 
Tunning pearly west from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean, 
about 90 Teagues. ‘The following ‘elevatiogs of the highest ot 
these mountains were given im the “ Journal general de la | 
Litterature ctrangere, Mars 1807,” and are, iu general, suf- vig 
ficiently correct. Maladetta, 1750 toises, or 11,193 Lnglish | 
feet; Vignemale, 1722 toises, or 11,013 fect ; Cilindro de Mar- 
bore, 1710 toises, or 10,937 feet ; Port de la Paz, 1696+ tuises, | | 
or 10, 851 feet; Port Long, 1668 toises, or 10,666 feet ; * ij 
d’Oc, 1662 tomes, or 10,630 feet; Marbore, 1636 toises | E | 
10,464 feet; Neouvielle, 1619, or 10,356 feet; Pic du Midi, Bir 
of Bigorre, 1 5094, or 9652 feet ; and Canigou, 14: 4 toises, or f 
?, 128 English feet. | 
y 
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Our author’s sketch of thesrivers and lakes 4 the most 
defective part of his work; in general, he has followed Pinker 
ton, whose errors are emunieraiie: Of the 250 rivers in Spain, oe 
he has only described the Minho, Douro: Tagus, Guadiana, eer 
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countries . published in Europe ; the edition of 1795 is 
esteemed the most correct, particularly the Asturias. In 1804 
appeared an improved edition of the Atlas, and also an Atlas 


of Spain, by Tofino. In France, a graver of the name of 


€olin, has published a very large and very bad map of the Pe- 
ninsula, copied from the first ‘edition of Lo ypez ; and Messrs. 
Mentelle and Chanlaire have published another, and even still 
worse oney@'The corps of cosmographical engineers, estab- 
lished in 1796, under the @irection of the learned Don Ximenes 
Salvador, is occupied in preparing a topographical map of 
Spain, while the board of hydographers has published 47 charts 
and plans of the coast of Spain, besides a great number of the 
Mediterranean and South America. Some difficulty and inac- 
curacy may have arisen from the contradictory estimates of the 
Spanish linear measures. @Busching makes 17-4 Spanish leagues 
equal to a geographical degree at the equator ; Mentelle and 
Malte Brun only, 163 new leagues, 20 horary leagues, and 
264 juridical leagues to a degree. “The common or ancient 
juridical league of Spain is 8,333 vadras of Castille, 17,037 
feet, 74. inches French, about. 1s, 1614 English feet, or 3444 
English miles ; the new league fixed in 1760 is 8,000 varas, 
16,3554 French feet, or 17,434 English feet. ‘The Portuguese 
league, is. longer than the Spanish, andgis here estimated at 
9 39331 icet French, 22,208 feet English, or above 4,3; 
sligh miles ; but the common Portuguese league is about 
four English 7 and the length of the Spanish vara is*under- 
tated in this estimate. 
~ In treating of the different authors whose works the editor 
of this volume hes consulied, he observes that “ M. Bourtgoing 
ne rend pas justice 4 cet auteyr (Townsend) en disant qu'on 
pourrait lui reprocher un peu de. precipitation, dans seg juge- 
mens, un peu trop de €eniiance dangela eredulité de ses lecteurs ; 
il ne prouve point cette assertion.“ Cependant M. Bourgoing 
a enrichi les nouvelles editions de som ouyrage de plusieurs des 
observations du judicieux voyageur’ Townsend, sans le citer.” 
Conca’s 4 vols. Svo. printed by Bodoni, at Rasa, 1793-7, de- 
scriptive of the fine arts in Spain; the works of Cayanilles on 
the dNatural History, the travels of Fischer ; the “Memorias 
y economicas of Laraga, (of which 20 vols, are pul- 
lished) and the 4thvedition of Capmany de Monpalau’s Diccio- 
narwo geografico de Espana, have all been consulted by the 
editor, as wellgas a “ Nouveau Voyage en Espagne,” Paris; Le 
Normant, 1805, in which Rourgoing and de Langle are 
exposed. The.‘ Atlas Espanol,” or “ Descripeion general,” &c. 
by Don Bernas Espinal y Garcia, (in 8vo.) has likewise fur- 
nished the author with some facts, but he seems to have over- 
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looked the topographical and historical dictionary of Biscay and 
Navarre, published by the Royal Academy of Madrid; one of 
the most authentic and curious works extant respecting those 
provinces. As to the geography of Portugal, the author has not 
seen the “‘ Mappa breve de Portugal,” published in 1804; but 
he has exposed the forgery of the two volumes published by 
Bourgoing under the title off Voyage du ci-d@vant Due 
de Chatelet en Portugal.” Chatelet né¥er was in Portugal, and 
this tissue of vulgar calumny against the English, originally 
compiled by M. Desoteux Cormatin, was edited and eagerly 
recommended by Bourgoing, in consequence of which it has 
found an English translator, by no means attached to French 
prejudices or usurpations. M. Venatte, in the “ Propagateur 
de 26 Fructidor, an 5,’ (1797,) andgM. C. A. A ore in the 
“ Mercure de France, du lre brumaire an X,” (1802) have 
exposed the imposition of this spurious work on ‘the public, as 
the production of the Duke of Chatelet. 

In commencing this geographical survey of Spain, the 
author begins with the direction of the different chains of moun- 
tains or Sierras, as the Spaniards call them, from the reseme 
blance of the irregular outline of their pointed tops to the edge 
of a saw.. The Sierra Nevada, in Granada, is the highest ridge 
of mountains in Spain, «and according to the experiments of 
Don Clemente Roxas, the Mulahacen is more than 1824 toises, 
or 11,67@ English feet above the level of the gia, while the 
Pico de Veleta is 1781 toises, or 11,392 Englisi?feet. Mont 
Perdu, which is the highest modntain in the Pyrenees, is only 
17622 t0ises high, or 11,273 English feet. ‘The Pyrenees, 
indeed, form the longest and most strait chain of mountains, 
running pearly west from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean, 
about 90 Teagues. The following -elevatiogs of the highest of 
these mountains were given m the “ Journal general de la 
Litterature etrangere, Mars 1807,” and are, in general, suf- 
ficiently correct. Maladetta, 1750 toises, or 11,193 Lnglish 
feet; Vignemale, 1722 toises, or 11,013 feet ; Cilindrod de Mar- 
bore, 17 10 toises, or 10,937 feet ; Port de le Paz, 1696+ tuises, 
or 10,851 feet; Port Long, 1668 toises, or 10,066 feet ; <x 
dO¢, 1662 toises s, or 10,630 feet; Marbore, 1636 toises 
10,464 feet; Neouvielle, 1619,or 10,356 feet; Pic du Midi, 
of Bigorre, 1 5094, or 9652 feet; and Canigou, 1427 toises, or 
9,198 English feet. As 

Our author’s sketch of thesrivers and lakes is the most 
defective part of his work; in general, he has followed Pinker 
ton, whose errors are innumerable. Of the 250 rivers in Spain, 
he has only described the .Minho, Douro: Tagus, Guadiaua, 
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{which after running about four leagues from its source, disap- 
pears in the plains near Alcazar de San Juan; five leagues from 
hence it re-appears, and forms a marsh called Ojes de Guadiana, 
or eyes of the Guadiana, from which the river again issues 
about a league from Ciudad Keal); the Guadalquivir, (from 
Vadial Kebir, great river, anciently called Batis, Tartessus, and 
Circius) thi® Ebro, and ‘linte@r Azeche. Muiler, a Prussian 
engineer, @alculated them@ourseof the Douro to be 1638 square 
miles of 15 toa degree ythe Tagus 1357, Ebro 1225, Guadiana 
1214, Guadalguivir 942 and the Minho 740. Of the lakes in 
the mountains of. Cuenca and elsewhere, the author has 
obtained little information, In speaking of the climate, he 
repeats the improbable story, related by Morvilliers, that in the 
seventeenth century. fougtigen years elapsed without rain on the 
Sierra Morena, and that the cracks and clefts which are still 
seen were occasioned by that drought. That, nme months 
should pass without rain in Toledo, in 1210 and 1213, may be 
true; the same occurs in the South of France, and in some 
parts of Arragon, eighteen months passed in 1803-4 without a 
shower. ‘The Asturias and Galicia, on the contrary, are suth- 
ciently humid, although individuals have lived there from 100 
to 146 years. It is a very general opigjgn, and repeated in the 
work before us, that the agriculture ef Spain suffered by the 
expulsion of the Moors, as the Spaniards did not ‘ possess their 
talents, ind , or activity.” To suppose that the degcendants 
of the S pantie nquerors, consisting of the most ingenious and 
adventurous youths of almost all the countries in Europe, were 
inferior in any thing to the Moors, is to betray gross ignorance 
of human nature. The Spaniards are neither stupid, indolent, 
nor inactiveg but they have beenkept so poor by their govern- 
ment, and so ign@gant by theirgpriests, that all theif exertions 
have been abortive, and their gegus unproductive. Stil] they are 
superior to the Moors of the present day, but wot to those who 
cultivated the sciences from the tenth to the twelfth centuries. 
‘The loss of Spain, however, by the expulgion of the Moors, was 
very considerable, although not in genius and industry, but in 

lth and physical power; the injurious effects @f increasing 
sUperstition were even more prejudicial. That the latter was 
one of the mostyeflicient cauges of the poverty and sterility of 
Spain will be evident toevery one who learns the history of the 
colonies ofGermans and other foreigners established in the 
Sterra Morena; while these people were sulfered to worship 
God in their own way, and to pursue their labour on all holidays, 
their number and wea!th increased with a rapidity that would 


Stagger credibility ; but no sooner.did the stupid priests inter 
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fere and compel them to pass the saints’ days in idleness, than 
their prosperity was arrested, and their numbers ceased to 
increase. Wherever indolent monks are allowed to walk about 
and enter the houses of industrious people, they will destroy 
domestic happiness, obstruct the increase of population, and 
corrupt the pleasures of society. On the same erroneous prin- 
ciple of attributing all the aggieultural prosperity of Spain to 
the Moors, they are heré*made"to be the importers @id cultiva- 
tors of the sugar cane in Granada, although it is beyond doubt, 
that the crusaders or adventurers first carried it from Africa to 
Sicily, whence it was extended along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, and by the Spaniards themselves transported to Ame- 
rica. Sumac was derived from the saine source. 

On the commerce of Spain the writer has bestowed consider- 
able attention, and although little is@#@eurately known respecting 
it, in consequence of the excessive propensity to smuggling, yet 
a statement of the legal trade will enable the reader to judge 
of the resources of the government, and also of what is to be 
gained by a close alliance with that country. It appears that 
the whole exports of Spain amounted only to 33,319,764 dol- 
lars, of which 17,436,049 went to the different states of Eu- 
rope, and the remainder to America. The author, with the 
Count of Aranda, anti¢ipates the total loss of the Spanish wool 
trade, in consequencé of the successful efforts in breeding 
Merino sheep in France, Saxony, and England. That patriotic 
minister observed, that “ if he had been commited he would 
never have suffered 4 single Spanish sheep to™@nter France,” 
but considering the injury an@ losses sustained by the farmers” 
frométhe trashumantes, and the great national advantage of annu- 
ally growing corn sufficient for bread, it is almost certain that 
the profits on the wool aresby no means equal to the expense 
of imported flour... The shéep in Spain@finually yield 500,000 
quintals of wool ; of this are@xported 125,000 quintals scoured, 
worth 64 millions of reals, or 3,200,000 dollars; and 15,000 
quintais unscoured, worth one million of dollars, ‘Thus these 140 
millions of quintalg exported produce about a million sterling 
annually to. Spain, which is not equal to the amount of the 
imports of corn, consequently the loss of the wool trade if 
attended, as there is reason to, believe, with an adequate im- 
provement in agriculture and increased cultivation, will not be 
so great a calamity as apprehended. We have reason to believe, 
however, that the above estimate is too low, and that Spain 
exported wool in 1807 to the amount of nearly two millions 
éterling. Still this is but a smali return for the labour of 
50,000 men, who are employed in tending the flocks, as well 
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as the immense tracts of land which are appropriated to sheep. 
walks, Spain is a dry country, and consequently fit for corn 
and fruits, but not. for pasture; if devgted to the latter, it 
must be to great disadvantage. As the war is likely to destroy 
all the sheep and cattle, the system of. pasturage must also he 
annihilated, while the value of corn will be increased; in this 
manner the board of Mesta and trashwmantes flocks* must be 
necessarily#@xtinguished, and the enemy will have produced, by 
necessity, @xbat neither Teason nor sound policy could hitherto 
effect. Upon the whole, however, we muy detest the conduct of 
the usurper, We see no reason to lament the actual state of 
Spain, which could not have been so speedily and effectually 
enlightened by any other means as bya protracted and sangui- 
war. It may be desolated, but the misery will only serve 

to call forth the spirit andigenius of its surviving natives, who 
will be in consequence more enlightened and less superstitious. 
On the interesting subject of population the editor has col- 
‘Jected all that is in any way reasonable, and even seems to 
admit some of the Spanish fables respecting its enormous 
extent of fifty millions under the Romans. Merida is repre- 
sented at that period sufficiently populous to furnish $0,000 
infantry and 10,000 eavalry ; and Tarragona, bounded on one 
side by the base of a sterile chain of hillggand on the other bya 
Marsh, is reputed to contain 600,000 families or 22 millions 
inhabitants! Under James I. of Aragon, who expelled the 
Moors, it wasugaid to contain 80,000 families, or 350,000 in- 
habitants. Nebore, at the same time, contained 800,000 per- 
Msons, and the kingdom of Gratiada, under the Moors, which 
was only 70 leagues long and 30 broad, contained 3 millions, 








* Formerly@he number of Merino sheep in Spain was math more 
considerable than at pf@sent ; in the®sixteenth century, if was above 
7 millions ; in 1027 under Philip IM it was reduced to 24. Usta- 
ria, in 1714, estimated it at 4 millions, and since tbat period it hag 

rubably increased to near five millions. Before the war, the usual 
journies of these flocks were trom 300 to 5 iiles every year, and 
sometimes travelling above twenty in a day. he whole Number of 
sheep in Spain is estimated at 13 millions. Some of the bét-informed 
Spatiish writers and statesmen have actively opposed the honourable 
board of Mes‘a, and the existencejof privileged travelling flocks, ag 
Cervantes, Lernela, Ustariz, Arridlier, Ponz, Campomanes, Jovel- 
Janos, &c.; but Bourgoing and Laborde, feeling like Frenchmen, and 

. Jealous ot Spainish prosperity, consider it necessary. The feeble govern- 
ment established a commission of faquiry to determine if the Mesta. 
was either useful or necessary, but the rich nobles aud grandees whe 
form it, easily evaded ail inyestigation, : 
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Mr. Jackson, indeed, has given an enormous number of inha- 
bitants to the Marocco tow ns; but they contain the population 
of the whole country. Yet that this estimate of Roman-Spanish 
population cannot be correct, will appear from the population of 
Granada, stated at 250,000 indiy iduals in 70,000 houses, which 
furnished 50,000 soldiers, one-fifth of the entire inhabitants, 

This exceeds the calculations ef Dr. Price ; and Major Barber 
has shewn (sce Antijae. Rev. vol. 32, p. 273) that@ne eighth of 
the populition is the utmost that ean be convested into sol- 
diers. ven so late as 1474, whem Ferdinand and Isabella 
united the Spanish monarchies, the population was estimated 
at 22 millions ; but the judicious Capmany (Questiones Criticas) 
reduced this number one-third. At the time of Phillip V. the 
population had reached its lowest pomt, and did not exceed 6 
millions ; in 1747, it was 74 millions, in 1768 above 9, and 
in 1788 about 104, and in 1798, aecording to some accounts, 
it was 12 millions; but according to the Census published i in 
1800, (which it seems Laborde had not seen, although it was 
commonly sold in the bookseller’s shops in Madrid,) the in- 
crease of ten years did not amount to 200,000. Here the 
editor takes occasion to do justice to the statement of Town- 
send, by observing that Burgoing “ nous pi arait avoir attaque a 
tort la veracité du voyageur Anglais.” According to an abstract 

of the Census of the population taken in 1798, and published 
in the Memorial Literario of Madrid, in 1802, the tumber 
amounted to 10,409,879 persons, of bie, ye were 
males ; of bachelors, mostly monks, and wi rs, there wete 
3,257,022; of nuns and widows 3,262,196 ; and of married 
persoms 3,890,661. The division of this population is as 
follows : aya secular clergy, 49,270 monks, 22,237 nuns 
and religious ; 3,094 conyents, 478,716 nobles, 276,090 ser- 
vants, 20,080 parishes, aml 19,219 villages. According to 
Hassel, in his European Statistics, 1806, the extent of the eoun- 
try is 9,053 German square miles, and the population of Spain 
in general is 1,185 persons to each German square mile, or 
148% to,each English one, (the population of England is 199 
to each square mile). Bertuch, in his Geo ographical Ephe- 
merides for Jan. 1806, estimated the population of Spain at 
11% millions, and the geographical extent 9,278 Square 
German miles. Between 1768 and 1788 the number of clergy 
and nobles had decreased very considerably, but not between the 
latter and 1798; in the former period the monks, priests, nuns, 
and religious decreased 27,831, and the nobles, 242,589 ; 
but in the latter the decrease was almost imperceptible, 
It is true that many ancient ruins, or gothic castles, appear on 
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elevated places, and that isolited chapels or churches are da 
every where found, that may have once been parish churches. 
In Catalonia these ruins amount to one-fourth the number of 





those which exist, or to 304, in Aragon to 149, im Leon to 76; ae 
Valencia 87, Jaen 12, La Mancha 11, New Castille 194, and NC 
Old 308 ; total 1141 ecclesiastical ruins. Under the caliphs, yo 
kings of Cordova, 1200 villages covered the banks of the pu 
Guadalqu ivifjof which scarcel#200 rémain ; the territory west y 
of Malaga,Sand a part ofthe diocese of Salamanca, contained th 
748 vil lages, at present not more than 353. ‘There were 127 Py, 
tillages m the space of five leagues, near Partinos de Banos ¢} 
and Pena de Crey, in the same diocese, of which only 13 i] 
remain. Many petty towns and villages still exist, which it 
present only the ruins of a few houses, with a small number a 
of - inhabitants; of this @Rind there are 385 in Aragon. t 
The population of the Spanish provinces before the war was ‘ 
nearly as follows: the provinces of Madrid, Toledo, Guada- ‘ 
faxara, Cuenca, and ba Mancha, 1,162,000. Burgos, Segovia, ‘ 
Soria, and Avila, 915,000; Leon) Valencia, Tore, Zamora, | , 
Valladolid, and Salamanca, 939,000; Asturias 348,000; 
Biscay, Alava, and Guipuzcoa, 300,000; Galicia 1,350,000; ; 


Navarre 190,000; Aragon 624,000; Catalonia 1,200,000; 
Valencia 940,000; Murcia 360,000; Granada and Antiquera 
686,000, Jaen 118,000; Cordova 237,900; Sevilla 755,000; 
Estrevftadura 427,000; and Majorca 205,000 ;---10,730,000. 

It is here reggarked, that Spain never had an indigenous 
king, but that monarchs were all either of Gothic, Arab, or 
Moorish, Austrian, or French origin. This observatign is 
more plausible than correct. Monarchy has always be@i® the 
form of governing in the peninsula, and the earliest settlers 
had their nativé; kings, The 2borigiaal Spanish monarths, in 
Cantabria, who were Wever conquéred by the Romans, united 
with the Goths, to destroy the Rorfan authority ; consequently 
the kings of the Gothic line were at least in part native, and 
Pelayo, who repelled the Moors, was most assuredly a native 
prince, and the kings of Aragon, Leon, an@ Castile, were not 
derived from foreign countries. In fact, no foreign ener 
ever myled Spain by right of conquest, but by family connec 
tion. “This is evinced by the gid fundamental law of the 
Spanish constitution, that no forétener can inherit the crown of 
Spain, unless chosen by the people; consequently neither 
Nupoleon, nor Joseph Buonap: ite, can have any right to it. 
So jealous, indeed, were the Aragonese of their rights and 
liberties, that their Cories absolutely commanded their king, 
and James I. was arrested in 1224, and kept a prisoner twenty 
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days. Even the oath taken to the king by the Cortes, reserved 
to them a most extraordinary discretionary power. Nosotros 
que somos tanto como vos, y que podemos mas que vos, vos hace- 
mos neustro Rey, con tanto que guardareis nuestros fueros 3 sino, 
no. ** We who are equal to you, and who ean do more than 
you, make you our king, provided that you protect or preserve 
our rights and privileges, but if not, we rescind it.” The 
Cortes of Castile in 589° divided the legislativ e power between 
the king and the nation; in 633 they obligedvthe king to 
convoke the representatives of the nation every year; in 636 
they confirmed the election of Swintilla, or Cinthiila, to the 
throne, and gave the king the right of pardoning criminals ; 
in 637 they were cinploy ed in devising means to prevent cabals 
at the election of kings ; in 653 they declared the domains of 
the crown inalienable ; and in 68@%the "y confirmed the election 
of Hervigius, or Ervigius, and absolved the people from their 
allegiance to Wamba. The Cortes preserved their authority 
and energy till the reign of Ferdinand V.the Catholic, in 1474, 

The revival of this assembly muy gratify the popular prejudice 
in its favour, but very little advantage otherwise can be 
expected from its wisdom or energy, while some danger may 
be apprehended from its divisions and probable want of 
unanimity. " 

‘Lhe military strength of Spain, according to the German 
writers, Voss, in his * Times, 180 “a and Bertruch “ Geogra- 
phical Ephemerides,” for the same year, X about 160,000 
me of whom 43,658 were provincial or @ity militia; but 

ding to the extended’ scale of inilitary arrangement, 
er, took place in 1804, and which was fully effected in 
1807, the military force was 593. stalf officers ; 7300 royal 
guards ; cavalry 6360 ;“@kagoons 4 one hors@® chasseurs and 
hussars 21: I); infantry mative, i, foreigners 10,029 ; 
militia- -provincial 33 ,636, city 9680 ; invalid ls able 3: 287, unable 
1902; artillery 6100, and engineers 1596. ‘Total 185,467 men. 
The civil, military, and financial details, which are in 
general satisfactory, are followed by a copious and sensible 
list of the best Spanish writers, and their principal works 
but we have already extended our account of this volume so 
far, that we can only Tecommend it as presenting the most 
concise and impartial view Of Spain, hitherto published. ‘The 
geographical, statistical, political, and liternry, survey of Portu- 
gal is equally judicious ; the author has availed himself of 
Antillon’s Elementos de la geografia astronomica natural y 
politica de Espana y Portugal, published at Madrid in 1808, 
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Senor Antillon estimates the population of Portugal at 3,683,000 
persons on a superficies of 34574 square geographical leagues. 
The extent and number of inhabitants of each province, he 
calculates as follows: Estremadura contains 823 geographical 
square leagues, and 826,680 souls; Beira 753 leagues, and 
1,121,595 persons ; Entre Minho e Douro 2914 leagues, and 
907,965 indiyiduals (that is 315 to each league;) Traz os 
Montes 455°and 318,665 ; Al@intejo 883 and “380, 480; and 
Algarve 2324teagues with 127,615 arhabitionts: It is observed, 
that if all the provinces of Portugal were as populous as Entre 
Douro e Minho, which is as 1 to 114 of the kingdom, the popu- 
lation would then be 10,707,813, which is more than the 
population of Spain, although the latter is to the former in 
extent as 4-2, to one. We suspect, however, that Antillon’s 
estimate is exaggerated a little. 
Before concluding our observations on this volume, we 

cannot withhold one remark; it is the first and only F — 
publication which we have seen for many years, in which neith 
Ksuonaparte nor the French people are either directly or indi- 
rectly ilattered, nor the Spanish, Portuguese, or English, either 
directly or indixee tly abused. In this respect, the work, as 
treating of politics, geography, commence, and literature, - is 
unquestionably uneque. 
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Dissertation sur les Effets dun Poison de Java, be. 


Dissertation onthe Effects of the Java Poison, called Upas 
 Tieuté, on Nux Vo omica, St. Ignatius’s Bean, Strychnos Pota- 
torum, and the apple of Vontac, which are of the same cons of 
plants as the Upas Tieutg. Presented to the Fac ulty ¢ f 
Medicine of Paris, July 6, 1809, aecording to the decision of 
the Grand “Master aie. Imper ial 1 Onir er sity, ith June, 1809, 
By Alire Raffeneau Delile, M. Dy Member of the Egyptian 
Lisstitute, of the Medical Society of New York, &c. pp. 48, 
4to. Paris. 1809. Imported by Deconchy. 


THE author is indebted to M. Leschenault for the specimens 
of Upas Tieute, with which his experiments were male This 
traveller having visited Java with a view to write an account of 
it, brought with him samples of the different kinds of poison- 
ous vegetables, which are indigenous in that island, and respect- 
ing which so many extraordinary tales have been related. MM. 
Delile and Magendie laid before the National Institute the 
result of some previous experiments with the Bohan Upas, 
also brought from Java by M. Leschenault ; they now address 
the result of their researches to the faculty of Medicine. ‘The 
subject of their present experiments is ‘what the people of 
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Delile’s Effects of the Java Poison. AGT 


Java call Upas Tieut2. Upas is a word which signifies, in the 
language of the country, vegetable poison, of which the Javans 
employ two species ; the one, Upas Tieute, whichis yielded by 
a kind of fucus ; the other, called Upas Antiar, is the product 
of a large tree. These two species have been- confounded by 
most writers under the general appellation of Boa or Bohan 
Upas. The Upas Ticute is the extractive juice of, a vine-like 
vegetable, of the family or genus Strycluos, and produces the 
same effects as the extractive resin of the bitter seeds of plants 
of the same genus, such as Nux Vomica, and St. Ignatius’s 
Bean. They are all equally dangerous, and act nearly in the 
same manner, 

Effects of the Upas Tieuté. The author first applied a few 
drops of the Upas in the consistence of sirrup, to the punctured 
thigh of a dog, the wound bleeding biitvery slightly; in twenty- 
four hours salutary inflammation supervened, and in five days 
the wound healed. This not being the method of poisoning 
adopted by the Javans, who use the Upas when dry mpoh their 
arrows; the author followed their example, and allowed two 
drops to dry on the sharp point of a piece of wood, which they 
introduced into a small incision made in the thigh of a dog. 
After four minutes the animal was seized with contractions, 
his back drawn up, his-jaws fallen on his: breast, anda genet ae 
tetanus or stiffness of the muscles ensued; his sight and 
ing remained unimpaired; convulsions follow ed, and the pulses 
of the heart became precipitate and intermitting ; his tongue and 
gums became blue, and in two minutes he died. Ina quarter of 
an hour the poison was dissolved, and had rendered the mus- 
cular fibres brown. No morbid alteration was found either in 
the abdomen or in the head. ‘The breast exhibited ch: _ ters 
of asphywia and the aorta comtained black fluid blood. Lxpe- 
riments were made with another dog, which Survived 35 minutes. 
lu this case the convulsions or tetanus intermittcd and could be 
induced either bya blow on the floor where the animal lay, or 
by touching him with the hand, similar to galvanism. It 
appeared, from a number of different experiments, that young 
dogs died much sooner than old, and that the poison acted 
in the former much more violently than on the latter. The 
size of the dog also contributed ,to its preservation, the large 
ones being able to resist the etlects longest. A few drops 
of Upas were injected into the serous cavities of the pleura, 
which killed the animal in a minute anda half. When mixed 
With the blood in circulation, the effects were somewhat slower, 
but death was equally certain. Upas, also, taken into the 
stomach, killed different animals ‘in periods varying from eight 
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minutes to half an hour. An application of the Upas to the 
sciatic nerve of the thigh, was attended with no other effects 
than those of the wound, which healed without any danger. 
Subsequent experiments tended to persuade the authors, that 
there is:a direct absorption of the poison by the veins, and that 
the blood-vessels are the channels which convey the poisorr 
through the body. ‘The spinal marrow being touched. with 
this potent’ poison, also occasioned tetanus. A few drops 
thrown on “the mucous surfaces of the rectum or vagina, 
constantly produced tetanus ; the same oecurred by letting some 
drops of the Upas fall on the eves. 

M. Delile next attempted to discover the proper means of 
arresting or curing the etiects of this poison. The first object 
was to prevent the asphyxia, or syncope, by mechanically 
inflating the lungs. ‘This™was effected by mtroducing a tube 
into the trachea, assisted by the finger, which performed the 
office of a pump-sucker, ‘by which means the lungs were 
mflated, and in about thirty seconds the natural respiration was 
restored, and the animal survived a protracted tetanus. ‘This 
process of reviving the animal by mechanical perspiration was 
continued for a quarter of an hour, after which it died in 
ten minutes. ‘The experiments were repeated on another dog, 
the life of which was in consequen¢e protracted an hour 
and @ quarter longer than it would otherwise have been after 
the fpplic ation of the Upas. In one case the author succeeded 
in resisting the mortal effects of a very small portion of Upas, 
by mechanical respiration. Opium had no effect in resisting 
the tetanus. Other experiments proved that muriat of soda is 
no antidote to this poison. A ligature placed above the poisoned 
wound, immediately after the introduction of the poison com- 
pletely succeeded in preserving the animal, where the wound 
was cauterized before removing the ligature. Bleeding, purg- 
ing, and vomiting where the poiSon is taken into the stomach, 
are recommended as being useful. MM. Delile and Magen- 
die found that the slight scratches on their hands made by thie 
biting of the animals, were not affected by the Upas, which 
they were obliged to touch in operating on the bodies dead or 
alive. ‘The flesh of animals so poisoned is not dangerous, 

rovided the poisoned part be removed. According to M. 
Easchensialts the Indians eat the animals which they kill with 


their poisoned arrows, taking care to remove the poisoned parts 


which were touched by the arrow. 
Having found the deleterious effects of the Upas the authors 


determined to try other vegetables ui the same genus strychnosy 
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and first the nux vomica. Half a dram of scraped nux vomica 
iven to one dog killed him in about an hour; another younger and 
smaller it killed in half the time, with precisely the same 
circumstances as occurred after the Upas. Small doses of 
nux vomica caused numerous slight attacks of tetanus. Five 
grains of grated nux vomica killed a dog weighing sixteen 
pounds ; twelve grains of the extract were given to a dog, and 
he died in consequence; but thé liquid extract is not so injuri- 
ous when applied to wounds, and like the liquid Upas it does 
not act but when enveloped in the muscles, or enclosed ina 
kind of bag under the skin, by injection. The resinous part 
of the extract of nux vomica is the most powerful poison, 
and when properly prepared is no less so than the Upas of Java. 
A grain and a half of this dry resinous extract introduced into 
the thigh of a small dog killed it in fi¥e minutes. 

In conclusion, the effects of nux vomica, its use in medi- 
cine, and the means of destroying its poisonous powers, are 
considered. Here the authors refer to the ingenious observa- 
tions and experiments of Loss and Murray, particularly the 
latter, in his Apparatus Medicamentum; and the thesis of 
M. Desportes, at the Paris School of Medicine, 1808. The 
natural history of this vegetable is also reported from Dr. Rox- 
burgh. 

The bean of St. Ignatius was next examined by these dogtors. 
The shape of the nux vomica is regular, but that of the bean 
of St. Ignatius is more or less angular, which constitutes a 
characteristic distinction between these two poisonous substances. 
Botanists divide them into two genera; the one strychnos, and 
the other tgnatia. ‘The berry or bean of the latter is. hard, 
horny, and very bitter. The analogy between the substances 
and taste discover the same properties as the nux vomica. 
The trees which yield these two kinds of fruit, to which the 
name of nut and berry or bean have been so improperly given, 
have an equal number of flowers and even the same arrangement 
of their parts, and the same disposition of leaves. ‘The etlects of. 
this bean on dogs were found precisely the same as the U pas and 
nux vomica; and in all the experiments the animals were never 
rendered mad or deprived of their usual intellect. According to 
Murray, the Ignatius bean vomits and purges men; Lewis and Lind 
have prescribed two grains of this poison to be taken in a day; 
but our authors found this quantity sufficient to kill a small 
dog. In Coromandel grains of a strychnos are employed to 
purify water; the people call them tetam cotte, and Linneus’ 
denominated the tree which produces it, strychnos potatorum. 
Roxburgh has described the process of purification, which is 
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the same as that used with bitter almonds (which are alse 
poisonous) i in Egypt. A mucilage of this fruit was given to 
a dog in the quantity of an ounce for two successive mornines : 
on the third he experienced little injury, but was blind. 
Another species of strychnos, called apple of Vontac, proved 
Wignly poisonous. From all these facts the authors conc lude, 
that 


«© These eXperiments made with three bitter species of strychnos, 
and with two which are not bitter, contribute to prove that plants 
of the same genus provided with the same juices have also the same 
properties, and that several species of the same genus being destitute 
of certain juices do not possess all the same properties. This con- 
clusion is also supported by our knowledge of plants of different 
genera naturally grouped; in which, as io the erum, vanille, pines 
and palms, the properties Vary in proportion as the juices on which 
these properties depend.” 

This conclusion, it must be confessed, has not much nov elty 
to recommend it; but: we ought not to slight the authors’ 
experiments on account of the simpleness of their deductions. 
M. Delile forwarded a paper to the Royal Society on another 
species. of Java poison, the Upas Antiar, which was read 
previously to the adjournment to November. ‘The results in 
both cases are similar. 

Tothese experiments we beg leave to call the attention of 
our feaders. It is well known that very considerable quantities 
of nux vomica, and the Ignatius bean are annually imported by 
the East India Company, and that these most potent poisons 
are regularly mixed with the chemical preparations used for 
manufacturing porter and malt liquors, not only in London but 
throughout the united kingdom. More nux vomica, indeed, 
has oo imported in one vessel than would destroy the lives 
of ali the people of England, if taken at once. This deleterious 

ison is no longer prescribed by physiciaus, but the brewers 

eeists have fully indemnified the dealers in it, for that loss. 

It is, however, time that our legislators, whose duty it is to 
rotect the lives of his Majesty’s subjects, should interfere and 
investigate this murderous trade. ‘that many in this country 
have actually fallen victims to this poison cannot be doubted, 


when it is remembered that it is very common with “ hard” 


drinkers ;” when, as usually happens, they suffer with obstinate 
ulcers or sore legs, to observe ““what is good for the inside 
must also be so for the out,’”’ and proceed to wash the diseased 
parts with beer, which poisons them, death is the consequences 
and the sagacious physicians pronounce it gangrene ! Beware, 
then, of bathing or washing ulcers with beer, us M. Delile’s 
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experiments demonstrate that a less quantity of this vegetable 
poison destroys life, if applied to a fresh wound, than if taken 
into the stomach. 





Memoires du Prince Eugene de Savow, ecrits par lui-meme. 


Memoirs of Prince Eugene of Savoy, written by himself. Pp. 
205, Svo. Gs. Paris. 1810, and reprinted m Lendon for 
Deconehy. | 


Some books require the most unexceptionable legal evidence 
io establish their authenticity, others bear the marks of their 
origin In every page; the memoirs of Eugene belong to the 
latter class. “The work originally appe: ared at W eymar, in 
1809, and the editor tells a rather long story respecting the 
manuscript being given by a princess of Hildbourghausen, 
the niece and heiress of Prince Lugene, to the count of Canales, 
minister from the king of Sardinia at the court of Vienna. 
By the count it was lent to several persons for their perusal, 
and finally it came into the hands of a French emigrant officer, 
who deposited it with G. C, Waldburg, a bookseller at _Klagen- 
furth. In order to prove the authenticity of this volume, the 
original manuscript, or autograph of its author, is still to be 
seen with the same bookseller. The chief part of this work, 
which appears of doubtful authenticity, is the preface, in which 
lugene is made to speak with rather too much frankness of his 
mother, of his hatred to Lewis XLV. for not giving him a com- 
puny of dragoons, or allowing him an abbey, and his being 
more adopted for pleasure than the church. ‘ There is not,” 

says he, “a Huguenot chased by the revocation, {erroneously 
printed revolution) of the edict of Nantz, who has preserved 
more hatred tohim. Thus, when Louvois, learning my depar- 
ture, said, ‘ So much the better, he will never return to this 
country again,’ | swore never to enter it but with sword in hand, 

and I have kept my word. I have entered it on several sides ; 
it is not my fault if ] have not advanced farther. Without the 
English, | gave the law in the capital of the grand mo: narque, 
and shut up his Maintenon in a convent for all her life.” It 
is true, the same marked contempt of all concealment or misre- 

presentation appears throughout these military memoirs, and it is 
probable that the writer, when alone, conceived that all such 
statements of naked facts contributed to exalt his character, and 
to shew that either fortune or talents had done more for him 
than the public believed. He speaks with the greatest con- 
tempt of his literary flatterers ; this is natural in a man who 

Appenpix, Anrigac. Rev. Vol. 36. Gg 
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feels that his battles only must give him a distinguished place jy, 
the records of human we: skviess The historians, he remarks. 
‘will surely speak of my mother, somewhat an intriguante in- 
deed, chased from the court, exiled from Paris, and susp ected, | 
believ e, of witchcraft by persons who were no great wizards. 
These memoirs, passing over the soldier’s birth in France, 

and * the details of his youth, of which he remembered almos: 
nothing,’ commence with the year 1683, when Lewis XIV.’s 
melancholy and devotion were at their climax , having lost his 
two sons, the Duke of Vermandois, the Count of Vexin, Cel- 
bert, and the Queen. At the same time, the Turks had invaded 
Austria, and were besieging Vienna, wheit our author entered 
the service of Leopold 1. a the age of 20, under th 
Duke of Lorraine, whom he served as an ukle-de-camp, and 
volunteer at the battle which raised the siege of that capital, and 
expelled the ‘Purks s. His con puss on this occasion was such, 
that, notwithstanding his youth, he was appointed, on the 11th 
De cembe ry the successor of the deceased Kuffstein, to his re rri- 
ment of dragoons. In 16814 he continued chasing the Turks 
from post to post, and was at the destructive stege of Buda ; in 
1685 he found himself accompanied by severa | of the French 
nobles, his old friends, some of whom served under him with 
success. In the winter of 1685-6, Eugene went to Vienna, and 
was introduced to the emperor, by the Prince of Baden, who 
observed, “ Sire, behold a young S: iwoyard ----- -.”’ The com- 
pliment he omits, from m odesty. In 1688 was the famous 
attack on Belgrade, when Eugene observes, a “ colonel at 20, 
a major-general at 21, L was made lieutenant-general at 25. 
The followi: iw year he was sent ambassador to Italy, to nego- 
tiate a treaty with Victor Amadeus, in favour of the I Empero r, 
and against France, in which, knowing the ambition, avarice, 
falsehood, and rancour, of tha it prince, he comp letely succeeded. 
From 1690 to 1696, Eugene was employed in Pied font and 
Savoy with Victor Amadeus, but the treachery and incapacity 
of this prince, and the tardiness of the Emperor, in sending 
reinforcements, prevented these campaigns from being distin- 
guished by any brilliant victories. Fortunately, however, for 
our hero, he was again sent to oppose the Turks, and in 169, 
obtained the memorable victory at Peterwaradin. In 1699 he 
commenced the formation of his library and gardens at Vienna, 
which afterwards served to amuse him; but the war of the 
Spanish succession beginning in 1701, Eugene was again 
called to the field of glory. Italy were was not propitious 
tohim. In 1704 he went to meet Marlborough at Hailbruhn: 
of the latter Eugene always speaks In such terms of exalte: 
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respect and friendship as do him great honour; in many parts 
he even modestly attributes his own victories to Mlarlh orough. 
ii speaking of the siege of Brussels, by the elector of Bavaria, 
he observes, 6 Marlborough et moi, nous le lui, fimes lever, 

apres un joli combat et quelques belles manoeuvres bien com- 
binees dont il (Marlborough) eut lout Vhonncur, car je ne pus 
passer I’fscaut ou je voulais.” P, 90. 


We truly loved and esteemed each other,” says Eugene. 
Marlborough was a great statesman and a great warrior: he arrived 
in Vienna 1706. I had written to him that his presence “would be 
necessury to me; I presented him to the emperor, who received him 
as might well be expected. He assisted me in obtaining succour 
to the duke of Savoy. Tessé had lost Spain at Barcelona, (by the 
genius of Peterborough), Villeroy the low countries af Ramilies, (by 
Marlborough), it remained for La Feuillade to lose Italy, (This was 
effected, in !708,) and I set out for the Hague, where | most heartily 
embraced Marlborough, who had come there with the same view, to 
expel the French from the low countries. We both urged Heinsius 
and Fagel to assist us, observing, ‘ it is your interest, and if you 
will not defend yourselves, take care lest another Louvois shou!d carry 
fire and sword into the empire.” [| have always taken the interest of 
people for the basis of my politics, and have detested the court flat- 
terers, who say ‘ these princes are personally attached to your"Majesty,’ 
It is thus that they amuse the self-love of sovereigns, who also like 
to hear, that ‘ every thing is going on well, tor the best, or is going to 
be improved.’ The French had 100,000 men in the low countries, 
and Marlborough only 60,000. I passed through Brussels where I 
saw my mother, after a separation of twenty-five years; the interview 
was affecting but very short, and | found Mariborough at Asch, between 
Brussels and. Alost. The duke of Argyle, with some IKnglish rein- 
forcements arrived. Behold us, said | to Marlborough, in a state for 
battle. It was six o’clock in the evening, the eleventh of July; we 
had still three hours of day-light. I was on the right at the head of the 
Prussians, some battalions, after being attacked with unequalled fury, 
retreaied : they soon rallied, repaired their error, and we regained the 
lost ground. The combat then commenced along the whole line. 
The view was magnificent; it was a sheet [rideau} of flame. ‘The 
fire of our artillery made great havoc, that of the French, by the 
uncertainty which reigned in their army, the consequence of the disu- 
nion of their chiefs, was very ill directed and had little effect. With 
Us, it was quite the contrary; we loved and esteemed each other ; 
even to the Dutch Marshal Ouverkerke, venerable by his age and his 
services, my old friend, and that of Marlborough, the troops obeyed us 
and fought most desperately. This is a proof of our good harmony. 
Circumstances becoming adverse on the right, where I. commanded, 

. Marlborough perceived it, and sent me a reinforcement of eighteen 
battalions ; without this assistance I could scarcely have maintained 
my position. I then advanced, —— obtained a complete victory. As 
7g 
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I was sure that Marlborough would make good arrangen:-nts, I went 
the next day afier the ba‘tle to see my mother at Brussels. What 
tears of tenderness did she not shed in seeing me with so much more 
glory. I told her that the part of Marlborough, as well as at Hoch- 
stet, notwithstanding appeared to me greater. The joy of revenge 
mixed a little with our victory; she was pleased tosee humbled a 
king who had abandoned her for another woman in his youth, and 
exiled her in his old age —sIt_ is singular that she in her old age, had 
married the Duke of Ursel, without bearing his name. This no per- 
son had known; it could not be a marriage of conscience, nor of con- 
venience, but probably of lassitude and id'eness.” 


With equal freedom does the author relate many other 
events in his life, blaming the errors, and praising the virtues 
of himself and others, with almost the same impartiality and 
ease, ‘The disgrace of Marlborough affected him ceeply, as he 
himself had nearly experienced a similar fate at Vienna. The 

scandalous treatment of Marlborough should never be forgotten, 
od this disinterested testimony to his merit, we hope, will not 
be overlooked by our intriguing statesmen. 

Marlborovgh finished his military career with glory; he forced 
the Fretich lines behind the Senzee, end took the town of Bouchain. 
His Duchess being disgraced, a thousand faults were fonnd in him ; 
his pride was construed into insolence, and from being a little too eco- 
nomical he was made a peculator and extortioner, He was recalled ; 
this was to me a stroke of a thunder-bolt. As cousin of Victor Ama- 
deus, I could have done what he would have done in my place, exclaim 
against Marlborough, still higher than his enemies,-and decline seeing 
him. Sut, even by calculation, little minds shouid appear to have 
some soul. It is too easily seen where they wish to succeed they are 
despised, and fail in their object. Gratitude, esteem, participation in 
so many military toils, and pity for a man out of favour, threw me 
with commiseration into the arms of Marlborough. In sach occa- 
sions also, the heart gains the ascendancy. The people who followed 
me every where, since my arrival in London, perceived it, and admir- 
ed me more, and even the opposition, and the worthy courtiers them- 
selves, esteemed me for it. All, however, was. over with Austria; 
although I caressed those in place, and gave presents, for much is 
boyght in England, (car on achete beaucoup en Angleterre.)” 

These fragments come down to 1784, when the author was 
71 years of age, a 1d detail several of his actions in the different 
capacities of “ warriér, minister, grand vizier, financier, postil- 
lion, negotiator, and merchant, in establishing the company of 
Ostend, “which was. afterwards suppressed.” If Eugene failed 
in his embassy to this country, to engage the queen to continue 
her subsidies to the emperor of Austria, he at least succee ded in 
doing equal honour to himself and to the barbarously and un- 
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gratefully insulted Marlborough. Throughout these memoirs, 
we discover the writer’s extensive and accurate knowledge of 
human nature, to which perhaps he owed most of bis victories. 
He had too much liberality and. experience to be superstitious, 
and too much good sense to be a sceptic, He observes, in his 
usual concise and sometimes antithetical style, that Jes esprits 
forts s nt presque towours les esprits forbies. L ‘affiche d irreli- 
gion est, inde pendamment de cette sotte imjneté, le cachet de mau- 
vais gout.” This sentence, like many others i in these memoirs, 
cannot be rendered literally into English, particularly the play 
on the words fi rts and foibles.’ It is equivalent to “ the — 
tics are almost al ways ‘the most credulous; the boust of irre 
ligion, inde pendent of its silly impiety, is the invariable seal 
of bad taste.’’ Upon the whole, this curious little volume, 
while its singular style and rapidity of manner will amuse all 
classes of French reader 's, is a valuable addition to the history 
of Europe, and particularly to that of Marlborough, whose 
merit and talents have never yet been adequately appreciated by 
his countrymen. Lady Mi mtague, int one of her letters, la- 
mented, that she could not justly compliment the liter: ary 
talents of Prince Eugene ; this volume explains the cause : the 
soldier of fortune, and not the philosopher, is here exhibited 
in the most plain and faithful colours. The honour of the 
soldier is so blended with the amiable modesty and feeling of 
the man, that we discover not his defects, and would never 
have perceived his hatred of Lewis XIV. had he not began by 
boasting of it. 
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Annales du Museum d' Histoire N aturelle, &c. Annals of the Museum 
of Natural History ; Oth year. Parts III, 1V, V, VI. Pp. 476, 4to. 
Paris. Imported by Deconchy. 


In continuation of our account of this national work, we proceed to 
part LI, which commences with Laugier’s analysis of diopside. The 
history of this substance being already siated, and its first local naine, 
mussite, given toit by its discoverer, Bonvoisin, we have only to 
stale the result of our author's experiments. The proportions of 
100 parts are silica 57°5, lime 10°5, magnesia 18°25, oxid of iron 
and manganese 6,=98'25. This analysis proyes the identity esta- 
blished by Haiiy between the mussite or diopside, and pyroxene or 
coccolithe of Arandal. The latter, accordi: 1g to Vauguelin contains 
50 silica, 24 lime, 10 magnesia, 10 oxided iron and manganese, and 
15 alumin,==95'5. 

Desfontaines continues his description of the corollary plants of 
Tournefort. The author thinks the Lactuca Cretica a different spe- 
cies from the Linnean Sonchus tuberosus, although Wildenow has con- 
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sidered them the same; the former has yellow flowers, the latter pale 
blue ones. The Cnicus cynaroides, Tanacetum incanum (wi ich the 
author, contrary to his opinion, has not placed in the genus Arte. 
misia.) Anacy: lus creticus, Inula conyxoides, Svatiosa argentea, and 
S. mic rantha, are likewise described, and the descriptions illustrated by 
good figures. 

Cuvier, in a memoir on fresh water viviparous animals, (Helix 
vivipara, Lin) on some similar species, and a general idea of the uibe 
of gasteropodes with entire shells, has given an anatomical account 
of several specics in the genera furlo, trochus and nerita, illustrated 
by fifteen figures. 

Fanjas St. Fond details his geological tour from Nice to Men- 
ton, Vintimille, Port-Maurice, Noli, Savona, Voltri, and Genoa, by 
the way sd MS rniche. Part of this tour pas already appeared, and 
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the chief s ects of novelty in the continuation, is the perishing of 


a long narrow tract of country near Aiza; the land was cultiy ated 
with olives,'and was a great loss to the | inhabitants of the val y of St. 
Laurent. It was about !900 feet broad, and 9,400 long, and sunk 
into the sea about 105 feet below its origin al surface. From this } lace 
the author passed to Turbie, where the ruins of tropheea Aususti are 
stillseen. At Cape Martin he discovered that the beds of saline or 
chrystalized marble contained remains of the organization of madre- 
pores, which he had not at first perceived, in consequenee cf the 
marble having saline and brilliant grains, its splendor, semi-transpa- 
rence, and uniformity of its colour, partly concealed the cellular fur- 
rows of the astruides, and other masses of m: idrepores, which had 
given existence to this stone. ‘* It is necessary here to observe,” he 
adds, ‘ that these are not the madrepores which have been collected 


by calcareous sediments, in the manner of certain sbells at the epoch of 


the formation of banks; but madrepores, which the polypes con- 
structed in the very places where they are seen at present, at a period 
when all the continent was under the waters of the sea, and in a tem- 
perature sufficiently warm to allow these polypes to live and to propa- 
gate their species there ‘with the same activity, and the same produc- 
tive powers of these which now excite our astonishment and admi- 
ration in the seas of the Torrid zone ; for not cne of the petrified 
madrepores, of Cape Martin, belong to the Mediterranean sea.” M. 
Peron, a naturalist sent in the last French voyage of discovery to the 
south-eastern ocean, observed similar madcrepores and shells enclosed 
in the rocks from 1500 to 2000 feet above the level of the sea, which 
washes the base of the island of Timor, one of the Moluccas. These 
shells were of the scme species as those now found in the adjacent 
sea in such abundance: hence M. Peron observes, that both the dead 
and living zoophytes, at Tuwor, excite our admiration, where the 
Jatter form islands in the sea, and where three quarters of a league 
along the shore at Osapa have been raised above low water. ‘“* It is 
astonishing to see the spectacle of millions of animalcule ince ssantly 
occupied iw «he formation of the rocks on which we advance. All 
kinds are at once united under the foot of the observer; their singular 
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and bizarre forms; the diverse modifications of their colours and of 


their organization, attract attention: and when we come to contem- 
plate those feeble beings, it is difficult to conceive how, by means 


apparently so little, nature has been able to raise from the bottom of 
the sea those vast platform mountains which extend over the surface of 


the island, and which appear to torm almost its entire substance.” 
The author conciudes trom the observation of M. Peron, that Cape 
Martin is of an origin analogous to that of the madrepore mountains 
of Timor. This fact may be found important in studying the saline 
or chrystalized marbles, as taose of Carrera, and divers parts of 
Greece ; and of undeceiving those geologists who have considered 
them as primitive jimestone. M. St. Fond not only denies that these 
saline marbles are primitive lime, although found enveloped in gra- 
nite, but that granite itself is not a primuive rock. ‘These assertions, 
however, founded on correct observations of nature, will not satisfy 
the Wernerians, who give there ditferent formations to granite. In 
concluding these not es, M.St. Fond controverts, on a satisfactory basis, 
Saussare’s conclusions that the caves in the fronts of the rocks on this 
part of the Italian coast, ar e proots of the sea having subsided, and 
that traces of the waters, te which they were formed, are yet to be 
seen at their entrance. Some of these caverns are from 60 to 200 feet 
tbove the level of the sea, which Saussure concluded bad sunk so 
much in the lapse of years, but for which there does not appear any 
probable data. That the actual surtace of the Mediterranean was 
once somewhat higher may readily be admitted, but that it has sunk 
above 200 feet cannot be credited, as very little land has been gained 
from it during 2000 years, notwithstanding its great evaporation. 
These caverns are also composed of bony and shelly brecchia, of long 
veins of pe ddingstone, and rounded pe bbles, which attest a compara- 
tively modern formation. 

An extract from a memoir by Fourcroy and Vau 1que lin op urea, de- 
tails some curious observations. ‘hese chemisis found ithat “ in all 
cases of decomposition of urea by heat, even in the bladder where the 
urine, its natural solvent, remains more or less time, and sti/i more 
so when exposed to an excessive heat, this super-azoted [sur-avoté] 
compound of the animal economy, besides the ammonia, carbonic 
and uric acids which it affords, always yields a brown oil, more 
abundantly as the decompo-itioa is more complete. This sharp oil, 
which is formed in the biadder by the presence of urine, coivurs this 
liquid, and sometimes app: ars as a sensible and distinct oily body. Ta 
some diseases this oil is very abundant.” This tormation of brown oil 
by the forced or spontaneous decomposition of urine, or the conversion 
of urea into ammouia, uric acid and brown oi], the authors conceive 
may be advantageously applied to the praccice of mediciue 

Part IV. contains some observations by Hatiy on the arragonite of 
Werner, which has hitherto been considered as a irbonated lime, 
and in which the most able chemists have not been able to discover 
any other principle. Vauquelig and Fourcroy touml carbonated lime 
consisted of 57 lime and 43 cctheiaiéa acid ; and Airagonte ot hme 
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58°5 and carbonic acid 41°5—100. Biot and Thenard, in more 
recent atid rigorous experiments, found carbonated lime contains, 
lime 56°351, carbonic acid 42919, water 0'730,—100 000; and 
Arragonite, Time 50 327, carbonic actd 43:045, and water O 628 = 
100'000. M. Haiy then proceeds to investigate if it be correct to 
make the Arragonite a species distinct from carbonated lime. This 
he determines in the affirmative, although he regrets that he is obliged 
to retain this vicious name, asthe name of the country should only. be 

employed to designate individuals, as that borrowed from the colour 
should be applied to varieties. “Count Bournon, in the Philosophical 
Transactions, considered a similar mineral as ‘‘ hard carbonated liimé ; ' 
but M. Haiiy has here identified it with Arragonite. The difference 
between carbonated lime and Arragonite consists in the superior hard- 
ness of the latter, which scratches glass, and greater specific gravity, 
Arragonite being 2°9267, and carbonated lime only 26964. ‘The 
transversal fracture of Arragonite exhibits an unequal} tissue similar 
to quartz, while carbonated lime is Jaminous; the former is also 
more brilliant, resembling a diamond, the latter, when white, is rather 
pearly. But the most distinctive character of the Atragonite Is ils crys- 
tallization, often found in groups of four wedge- -formed octahedrons. 
Mechianical division also developed the natura) joints situated parallel te 
these faces, and which formed an angle Of 110 degrees. ‘This structure 
united with the octahedral form of the crystals evinced the difference be- 
tween the integral molecule of Arragonite and that of carbonated lime, 
which is a rhomboid whose faces are inclined about 1044 degrees. Crys- 
tals of Arragonite are found in Carinthia, Transylvania, Pay de Dome, 
as Well as in Arragon and England. Most of the crystals of Arrago- 
nite have ihternally clouds, cracks, or other accidental defects, which 
make them reflect often four images of a flame, whereas carbonated 
lime in general only doubles the image M. Biot found in a prison of Ar- 
ragonite three images, each of which were subdivided into three others 
The Arragonite of Spain only gave two images, that from Auvergne 
four, Sometimes a rhomboid of carbonated Jime will also reflect 
double images, each of which give two others. ‘The result of these 
experiments 1s yet too confused to establish any permanent principle. 
In exposing fraginents of Arragonite to the flame ofa candle they 
exploded and fell down into whit powder ; fragments of carbonated 
lime cailed Iccland spar, remained unaffected by the like operation, 
and even preserved their transparence. Hence, it appears that car- 
bonated lime resists the fire longer than Arragonite, that the Jatter 
gives a simple refraction in the same state where the former gives it 
double, like sulphur; and that their crystalline form is incompatible 
with each other. The analogy between carbonated lime and Arra- 
gonite is similar to that between fibrous tourmaline and fibrous am- 
phibole, and their dith-rence sometimes cannot be discovered till a fibre 
of the tourmaline heated evinces its electric powers. 

M. Laugier presents an analysis of the mineral called aplome, (i. e. 
simplicity) by Haiy, which is found on the banks of the Lena, in 
Siberia. Brogniart had arranged it before granite in his system. 
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Its specific gravity according to Haily is 3°444 and it loses.0'02 of its 
weight by calcination. ‘The result of the author's analysis proved 
100 parts of aplome to consist of silica 40, alumin 20, lime 14°5 
oxid of iron 14°5 oxid of manganese 2, mixture of silica and iron 2, 
Joss by calcination 2,=:95. ‘This loss of five parts M. Laugier cannot 
account for, as he could perceive no trace of potash or soda, in 
repeaitng his experiments. ‘That a, lome cannot be considered as a 
species of Bohemian or oriental granite he infers from the circum- 
stance, that ihe latter contains less linte and more iron, besides mag- 
Nesia ; the axinite and epidote have characters yery diflerent, and of 
the yellow granite of Corsica it cannot be deemed a variety : hence he 
concludes, trom its physical and geometricial characters, as the form 
of its crystal indicates, that it is the result of a decrement by a single 
range on all the edges of a cube, that it must be a particular species. 

Desfontaines’s remarks on, and illustrations of, Touruetort’s corollary 
plants are here continued, and the botanist will fod well-executed 
figures ot Valeriana sisymbrifolia, Cachrys cretica, Bunium ferule- 
Jolium, Lanunculas grandiflorus, and Helleborus ortentalis, The 
medical histery of the Jatter is given,,and the author considers it the 
true black hellebore of the Greeks; which Tournefort found so pow- 
erful and dangerous to some Armenians, whom it convulsed, vomited, 
&c. M. Destontaines recommends it to the attention and investigas 
tion of medical practitioners, but we are already acquainted with too 
inany vegatable poisons to increase their number or use. 

M. Frederic Cuvier offers his observations on some species of gulls, 
particularly the black-backed gull (Larus marinus L.) the charac. 
teristic and sexual distinctions of which he details at considerable 
length. Another species or variety of the black-backed gull he states 
was brought from New Holland by M. Peron. Some useful obser- 
vations also on the spotted, grey, and Jaughing gulls, correct the 
errors of Button. ‘The gradual effects-of time in changing the colours 
of these birds are still very imperfectly known ; and although he has 
added some facts, many more are yet required before all the distine- 
tions between the species be well established on a physical basis. 

Cuvier and Brogniart have again returned to the hackneyed subject 
of the mineralogical geography of the environs of Paris. ‘They cal. 
culate that they and M. Defrance have observed fifty species of fossils 
in the chalk around that city, They also discovered a species of 
strontian which Haiiy has denominated apotome (i.e. abrupt) suiphu- 
rated strontian, in crystals of rhomboidal prisms with four planes, 
whose angles are 17°, 2', and 102°.58", terminated by pyramids with 
four faces and very sharp. Lhe angle of incidence of the faces of this 
pyramid on the adjacent planes, is 161°, 10’, The faces are pro- 
duced by a decrement of two rows to the left and right of the angle E 
of the subtractive molecule. This isa law which has not bitherto been 
discovered in the varieties of sulphuretted strontian. In examining the 
adhesive and greasy clay of which pottery is made, the authors shew 
that Dolomieu was deceived in supposing that it contained bituminous 
wood, as this is merely an accidental and posterior substance, collected 
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by the detached parts of the clay. The formation of sand and coarse 
lime, of gypsum, of sand and marine gres, or free-stone, of silicious 
lime, of gres without shells, of fresh-water earth, and of deposited 
slime, afford the authors an opportunity of making. several curious 
observations, relative to the mineralogical stru:ture of the country 
round the French capital. 

Part V. contains a long report on the anatomical discoveries of 
Dr. Gall, by Cuvier. As this report is extremely illiberal and invi- 
dious, and studiously calculated to detract as far as passible, con- 
sistently with cunning prudence, from the merit of Gall, we shall 
pass it.over, We shall, bowever, soon have occasion to analyse the 
original work, which is much more interesting than this report of it, 
although it is reluctantly admitted that Drs. Gall and Spurzheim have 
thrown a new Jight on the nervous system of the brain. 

Destontaines here also describes the Papaver flarilundum, Hesperis 
pinnatifida, Alyssum densiflorum, A. Samolifolium, A. paniculatum, 
Drata pontica, and Thlaspi cordatum, St. Fond'’s memoir, on a new 
genus of fos-il bivalve shells, adds something to our scanty knowledge 
of the calcareous mountains of Loriol, in the department of Drome. 
These mountains furnish a strong lime which is transported to Lyons, 
and other parts, for buildings in water, as it becomes perfectly hard 
in that fluid. At the bottom of these lime-quarries these new shells 
were found. They resemble exactly those of the living animals found 
in the sea, near the Antilles, and said to exist in the mist of certain 
corals, which they pierce and ultimately kill. In consequence of this 
analogy, the author has named his shell Clotho, as living on, and 
destroying, the Carditus lithofagus, ot Lamarck. Its generic characters 
are thus deseribed :---‘‘ Shell bivalve, equivalve, almost equilateral, 
transversely striated, hinge with one notch pointing in opposite direc- 
tions, a little compressed, crooked like a hook on each valve, one 
hinge larger than the other, two muscular impressions, and interior 
ligament.” This fossil cockle, we suspect, will be found more com- 
mon than the author supposes. 

Latreiile writes what he calls a biographical account of John Chris- 
tian Fabricius, late Counsellor of State to the King of Denmark, 
Professor of Natural History, and Rural Economy at Kiel, and cele- 
brated for his works on entomology. These biographical sketches are 
dictated rather by feeling than philosophy. Fabricius was born at 
Tundern, in Sleswick, in 1742, and being so contigious to Sweden, 
he naturally became the pupil of the ‘‘ good Linnezus,” ag he usually 
called him. He first studied medicine, in which he graduated at 
the age of twenty-five; but the natural sciences, particularly 
entomology, presenting a more propitious field for the philoso- 
phical inquirer, he directed ali the powers of his mind to the latter. 
The imperfection of the writings of Linnzus and Geofiroy on this 
subject, stimulated him to adopt another route; and in 1775 
he published his New System of Entomology, tounded on the 
variety and character of the instruments with which insects are fur- 
nished for seizing aud preparing their food. Scopoli, in his Entomo- 
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lagia Carniolica, had adopted these organs to distinguish some of his 
genera; and Fabricius cartied them to greater perfection in his 
Genera Insectorum, published in 1777. In 1778, appeared his Ento- 
mological Philosophy, and subsequently his ‘‘ Species /nsectorum,” 
** Mantissa Insectorum,” “ E ‘ntomologia Systematica,”’ Supplewent 
to ditto, ‘ Systema Eleutheratorum, 8 Rhyngotorum, S Piexatorum, 
and S, Antihatorum.” M. Illiger is expected to publish his uufinished 
works on the Lep.doptera. He devoted a considerable part of his 
fortune to scientific travelling, and the formation of a cabinet of 
natural history. His disinterestedness is alleged by his reported 
refusal of 5000/. and 200/. a year to his children, from Colonel Cath- 
cart, in the name of the East-India company, to accompany hin to 
China. 

It is here acknowledged, that the ‘just admiration of Fabricius 
for the French,---an ctimiration which he could not avoid display ing 
on all occasions, made him many powerful enemies among his coun- 
trymen.”” The misfortunes of bis country are said to have injured his 
spirits and health, and at the age of sixty-five he died suddenly of a 
dropsy, leaving a wife and two sons to mourn his premaiuie decease, 
His devotion to the French, who are in general so partias to the doltish 
Danes, and so jealous and malignant to the more ingenious Swedes, 
merited this brief tribute to his memory. It is here asserted that he 
wrote a biographical account of himself in Danish. His laborious 
Entomological Researches, however, will insure him the respect of 
naturalists. 

The sixth part commences with a ‘‘ Memoir on a new kind of 
igneous liquefaction, which explains the formation of lithoidal (or 
compact) lavas, by M. De Dree.” The author is brother-in-law to 
the celeprated and unfortunate Dolomieu and is the person destined 
to publish the complete works of that naturalist. In the present 
memoir he bas followed Sir Jas. Hall, in his experiments on the 
effects of heat moditied by pressure. M. Dree produced thirty-nine 
ditterent substances from hornblend, granite, porphyry, &c. all con- 
sisting of simple earthy rocks. ‘The degree of temperature necessary 
to liquefy such bodies being unknown to the author, he has failed, 
we apprehend, in not raising it high enoug h in many cases. In five 
experiments the powdered porphyry was softened without changing its 
naiure, and it afterwards hardened into a stone perfectly analogous 
to lithoida: lava of a homogenous appearance. In two others the 
porphyry was completely liquetied without undergoing ay noiable 
change, either in iis constitution or appearance, although one of these 
was expr ysed to a heat from 43 to 40 of Wed; ewood $ pyrometer, 
and the other from 112 to133. M. Dree conclude *§ rather pre- 
maturely, that rocks or stones can be rendered fluid ‘by heat, without 
losing any of their constituent principles, or becoming easity fusible 
like glass This fasion he denominates igneous liquefaction, to uis- 
tinguish it from vitreous or metallic fusion. A very rapid and very 
high temperature, be concludes, tends to the vitreous fusion; the same 
occurs if aeriform substances be ‘present. \ He very justly regrets 
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that Sir J. Hall's attachment to-the Huttonian theory should have 
prevented him from inquiring, whether his products were the result 
of devitrification, or of igneous liquefaction; the latter he thinks most 
probabie, One thing is certain, from M. Dree's experiments, we per- 
ceive that no general conclusion can yet be diawn, either from them 
or those of Sir J. H. who has grievously deceived both himself and 
others respecting the nature of the products of his experiments, 
We have examined several of his specimens, but have not been able 
to discover those appearances which he describes. 

In this part Desfontaines continues his descriptions of the Hype- 
ricum ciiiatum, Ruta parviflora, Cucubalus spergulifolius, Lychnis 
variegata, Cotyledon parviflora, and Crassula crenata. Cuvier gives 
an anatomical description of the Bucctnum>undatum of Linnezus, 
or great weik of our shores, M. Frederic Cuvier’s ‘* Observations 
on the Dog of the Inhabitants of New Hollead, preceded by some 
reflections on the moral faculties of animals,” are much more ver- 
bose than original or interesting. ‘This keeper of the Parisian mena- 
gery has, no doubt, very good opportunities for studying the charac- 
ter, passions, and faculties of animals; but if be has made any 
original and carious observations, he has not succeeded in com- 
municating them to his readers. As to this account of the New 
Holland dog, the principal characteristic anecdotes have been derived 
from English traveilers. Peron, who brought one of these animals 
to the Paris menagery, is now occupied in writing his travels in 
New Holland, which will contain a description of this, and other 
animals. It is remarkable that this dog cannot swim, and that its 
blind courage is such that it would attack a panther or wolf in the 
menagery, if not prevented by the grating. Chastisement neither 
reforms nor instructs it, although it is perfectly sensible and grateful 
for flattery or kindness, particularly to those who give it liberty: 
to strangers it is extremely ferocious, 
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Storia deila Guerra dell’ Independenza degli Stal® Uniti d’ Ane- 
rica. 


History of the War for the Independence of the United States 
of America. By Charles Botta. 4 vols. 8vo. Pp. 1947. 
1809, Imported by Deconchy. 


Tue history of the American war, by an Italian, must be a 
valuable acquisition to the literary world, and to all friends 
of truth, if the work be executed even with moderate ability. 
American and English writers, particularly the former, cannot 
be expected to view the subject with the impartial and pene- 
trating eye of real historians, still less can we expect an 
authentic narrative from French writers, of a war in which 
the honor and glory of their own country were so deeply 
tarnished. Italian or German writers, then, are the only 
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persons whose literary attainments and exemption from national 
prejudices, qualify them to write an impartial and complete 
history of this war for imaginary objects. An attentive perusal 
of these volumes, which have neither the endless verbosity of 
the American writers, nor the dry laconism and imperfection 
of mere abridgments, will convince most of the ‘candid 
readers, that America has lost many real, and gained only 
a few imaginary, advantages by the rebellion and war with 
England. This history will furnish a lasting memorial to 
colonists of future ages, never to expect any real or useful 
rerorm from 4 war with the parent state. Should they indeed 
be too ignorant, or too infatuated to profit by this example, 
they ought not to reproach the divine dispensation of things, 
if they are-obliged to drink deeply out of the cup of national 
misery, and domestic tribulation. 

Signor Botta divides his history into fourteen books. In 
an advertisement he states the necessity under which he 
laboured, of adopting several words not now familiar in the 
modern language of Italy, but many of which are sanctioned 
by being in the Vocabolaria della Crusa, and in the writings 
of Machiavelli, as fimoneggiare (signifying to govern the affairs 
of state, literally, to guide the helm:) fmanza (finance) 
in those of Guicciardini ;,and /ari, (summit of a hill whence 
water springs,) &c. in those of Varchi, others he was obliged to 
use without any example or authority, as procluma, ministeriale, 
&c. These, however, he has used very “ sparingly, as being 
foreign to the modern correctness of the Tuscan style.” As 
to the facts, he professes to have drawn them generally from 
authentic documents and English writers, with the exception 
of two speeches, which, in imitation of the ancient ‘historians, 
he has put into the mouth of two Americans, Richard Hen 
Lee, and John Dickson: the former in favour of the declaration 
of independence, the latter against it. These speeches ‘are intro- 
duced into the sixth book, in the second volume ; ‘and were it 
not for the length of that attributed to Mr. Dickson, we should 
here translate it. The philippic given in the name of Mr. Lee, 
is very well conceived, the inflated abuse of the English 
government, the ridiculous allusions and bombast respecting 
the liberty of Greece, (which was, in fact, absolute vassalage 
compared with the real liberty enjoyed by the colonists) and 
the national consequerice of America, and its convict ancestors, 
are -blazoned forth in their usual colours. This criminatory 
and inflammatory address is very properly followed by the 
dignified, mild, argumentative, and enlightened specch of 
Mr. Dickson, agaitist the declaration of mdependence. The 
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orator began by delineating the violence and injustice of men’s 
passions, touched on the blessings which America had enjoyed 
under the government of England, alluded to its rapid increase 
in wealth and population, to the apparent ; ngratitude of those 
who reviled ingland ; suggested that the English laws might 
still be advantageously administered in Nanaties, and that, 
as he was a firm friend to true liberty and an enemy to 
licentiousuess, he conjured them to act prudently, to avoid 
the exaggeration and conceits of presumptuous men, as pru- 
dence and circumspection would preserve the empire, temerity 
and inconsiderateness must ruin it. ‘Lhe author adds another 
observation in his preface, which ought not to be overlooked ; 
we mean that where he remarks, that if any of his readers 
should compare the pictures which some of the speakers drew 
of the political fate of the couatry, with subsequent events, 
and discover a likeness, they are not thence to conclude, 
that they are, like poetical predictions, made after the facts 
have occurred ; but the genuine sentiments of the individuals 
in whose names they are proimulgated, and that they exist in 
the English or French works, (amounting to thirty-six in 
number) which he has used as authorities for composing this 
history. In this respect he professes to have been extremely 
scrupulous, and with the exception of the two speeches already 
mentioned, all the others are literally translated from the 
English into Italian. 

The first book, which serves as an introduction to facilitate 
the comprehension of the subsequent narrative and speeches, 
is devoted to a general description of the “ manners, customs, 
and dispositions of the inhabitants of the English colonies ; 
the leniency of the English government to its colonies ; the 
first traces of ill humour between the two countries ; plan 
of colonial government proposed by the colonists; another 
offered by the English ministry ; other causes of irritation ; 
justification of the ministry; animosity and wrath fomented 
by the French, all the states of Europe being desirous of humbling 
the power of England;” new causes of disgust, and the 
violent and inflammatory debates in Parliament. Here 
Signor Botta gives a clear and comprehensive view of the 
political state of Europe and America, and shews that the 
ambition of France was so wounded by the peace of 1763, 
that it secretly determined on that vengeance, which 
it dared not openly profess, still less was able publicly to 

rform. Spain was desirous of recovering Gibraltar and 
8 a Holland also was jealous and vindictive at the rapid 
growth of English commerce. From an attentive consideration 
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of these facts and circumstances, it is unquestionable that 
the American professors of patriotism were actually paid by 
France, Spain, and Holland; and that with such support, 
and the most impolitic and unjustifiable declamations of Lord 
Chatham, and other popular orators in this country, the Ame- 
rican people were finally betrayed, sold, and rendered too 
frantic to be cured by any more lenient: remedy than that of 
copious bleeding. ‘lhe issue of this national madness has 
been to them a memorable lesson of “ splendid misery.” 
‘They gained independence indeed, but.they lost their liberty, 
multiplied their‘taxes near an hundred fold, became the miser- 
able dupes of the hirelings of France, and traitors to their 
country, the slaves of their venal native tyrants, the prey 
of their own depraved passions and vices, the victims of their 
unintelligible laws and perfidious lawyers, and the most ignorant 
and degenerate race of men speaking the English language, 
and professing to be acquainted with English philosophy, 
and to follow English morals. 

The second book of this excellent history commences with 
the political state of affairs in America, in 1765, and the 
remaining twelve carry the narrative down to the final adjust- 
ment of peace in 1783, and the retiring of Washington to 
his country seat at Mount Vernon. As the principal facts 
are familiar to English readers, it is unnecessary to enter into 
a tedious analysis of a work so copious in details. Yet many 
of the author’s views discover much acuteness and good-sense ; 
and without being a philosophical historian, ex profisso, he 
has evinced a truly philosophical spirit, guided in general 
by great respect for truth, justice, and moderation, and placed 
the facts and circumstances in a just and impressive point of 
view. His style we consider as well adapted to his subject ; it 
is neither inflated nor dry, neither declamatory nor insipid, 
considering the nature of the subjects which he was obliged 
to discuss. Neatness and precision we consider its chief excel- 
lence, and many of his descriptions of battles will interest, and 
even affect the English reader, who can follow him with any 
ease throughout the detail. We are aware, indeed, that fana- 
tic partymen may find many faults in this history, wherever 
their own favourite views are either exposed or passed over with 
contempt ; and it is scarcely possible to avoid some errors, misre- 
presentations, and false statements; but we are persuaded that 
the lovers of impartial truth will thank Signor Botta for the 
pains he has taken to give a faithful account of the origin and 
progress of a war which laid the foundation of all the horrors 
and miseries which have since taken place in Europe. France 
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and Holland have both paid dearly for the invidious zeal with 
which they fomented the disputes between England and her 
colonies ; and their sufferings must be ascribed to that retriby- 
tive justice, which svoner or later befals all nations or indivi- 
duals. It isa pleasing reflection for Englishmen, that the motives 
which induced this country to go to war with France, after 
the revolution, were of a very different nature from those 
which actuated the old governments of France and Holland, 
and that self-defence was their primary and permanent basis. 
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La Chimie Pneumatique appliquée aux Travaux sous | Eau, &c. 


Pneumatic Chemistry, applied to Works under water, in Wells, Mines, 
Pits, He. means of self-preservation from carlonic acid, from 
azote, and of passing amidst trrespiratle gases, with various devices 
Jor reltef in cases of drowning or suffocation, By C. A. Brize Fra- 
din, Member of the Society of Encouragement. Pp. 270. 8vo. 
10s. with 8 plates. Paris, Goutier and Bretin, at the Protestant 
Library. Imported by Deconchy. 

Tue author, more industrious than original, has collected, into a 
narrow cowpass, much historical and other information, relative to 
works uncer water or in mines, and the means of preserving life 
from suffocation. He commences with the Diving-bell, the mven- 
tion of which haattributes to the German professor Sturmius, and 
which was employed, with success, by the Spaniards. The sub- 
sequent improvements by Dr. Halley, and Mr. Spalding, and the 
Scaphaner of M. de la Chapelle, are likewise noticed. The theory 
of respiration next engages the auth 1's attention, and he explains 
the structure aad use of a cork sledge with wheels, made in the shape 
of a boat, to preserve or recover persons who have fallen under ive. 
The efforts and progress of the ancients in this department of science 
are also traced,. According to Pliny, lib. vi. c. 25, the first -boats 
of the Greeks were like the canoes of savages, hollowed trees, 
which they called scaphas and monozillos, and used as ferry-boats 
across rivers. Lucullus sent a messenger, during a siege, in a cise 
tended goat’s-skin, in which he passed unmolested throug ‘th the 
enemy's fleet, being taken for a fish. Schwarz also mentions an 
ancient inscription, recording the existence of a company at Cavail- 
lon, called the Brothers of the Leathern-bag. Probably this mode 
of travelling on the sea had been in use among the Greeks ;- 

is not Awphion carried by a dolpliin over the waves, a soldier pl: ae 

on aleather-botile? The fable, our author thinks, may be thus 

explained. Vitruvius and Heron compressed the air under wat r in 
hollow statues repre sent lug women ; they iwitated their melodious 
songs ; hence probably the origin of Syrens. The Tritotis, which the 
poetical imagination placed round the car of Ampbytrite, were oniy 
divers, who had contracted an amplubions nature. - Flavius Vegecrus, 
who wrote in the fourth century, and tobert Valiure, have given 
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descriptions of instruments used by the ancients for diving under 
water. ‘Ihe inventions of the moderns for the like purpose naturally 
follow; that of Sturmius,. Halley, Borelly, Chappelle, Panthot, 
Wilkins, Gambier, and Spalding. M. Fradin is eager to attribute 
the invention of the Diving-bell to Sturmius instead of Dr. Halley. 
The modes of constructing all these implements are likewise detailed, 
accompanied with plates. ‘To Sturmius the author also ascribes the 
invention of sub-marine vessels, at the commencement of the 16th 
century. Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, however, gave much more 
just notions of this invention, and as he died in 1672, there is little 
reason to-suppose that he was acquainted with the speculations cf 
Sturinius. ‘l'o father Mersenne, called Carricas, a Frenchman, the 
author also attributes many of Bishop Wilkius’s discoveries. ‘The 
devices of the Americans, Bushnell and Fulton, as well as the life- 
boat of Greathead, are not omitted 

The second part of this work treats of the means of preserving a 
person from the effects of carbonicacid gas, or of azote, an:l of procuring 
relief in the midst of irrespirable gas. Here M. Fradin enters into 
a detail of all the experiments made to develope the nature and theory 
of respiration, aud the effects of the atmosphere on the animal sys- 
tem when received into the langs. This copious collection of facts, 
observations, and opinions, fs carious, and may be convenient to those 
determined to commence a course of experiments on this complex 
subject. Several improvements on the Diving-bell and Diving-boat 
are proposed by various authors; and the result of the experiments 
made by the Royal Society in 1771, on the compression of the air 
under water, is inserted. At one foot under water the air is com- 
pressed }3ths, or 58 54, inches, 60 inches being the standard mea- 
sure: at gQ feet it is compressed to 4, or 15 inches; at 957 to ='5, 
or 2 inches ; and at 1947 feet to sg, or l inch. M. Fradin recom- 
mends the dispersion of oxygenized muriatic acid gas among those 
destined to inter the bodies of men who die of the plague. In order 
to preserve persons in mines from the destructive influence of the 
carbonic gas, he proposes the use of candles, and the introduction 
of currents of air; a more effectual: plan was lately laid before the 
Royal Society, that of projecting water over the part wherever this 
gas was discovered. Here the author's information is by no means 
correct, as he speaks of a coal-mine in Cumberland, which emits an 
insupportable smell, (from carbonated hydrogen) and in which explo- 
sions sometimes take place that are felt at the distance of six leagues! 
Darcet asserts, but with no greater accuracy, that the gold and silver 
mines of Guadalcanal emit an insupportable mephitic odour when the 
atmosphere is hot. Our author's most ingenions invention, however, 
is that of a cork sledge with four wheels, aud made either to swim 
as a boat, or run as a carriage. On this the person appointed to 
rescue a victim from death under ice, is fixed lying with his face 
downwards, in order to be able to use his hands, and disengage or 
break the ice. In‘one hand he has a pick-hammer, which serves 
either to break the ice, or enable him to pass along it. To these 
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suggestions are added notes collected from various philosophers, rela. 
tive tore spiration, the effects of suffocation, and the means of restor ing 
obstructed respiration.  Vicq d'Azyr observed that the brain has been 
seen, when uncovered, to sink during respiration, and rise by expira- 
tion. \ Asphyxia, or syncope, he observes, is owing to the suspension 
of the action of the lungs, and not to that of the breast or heart. 

M. Briezé Fradin appears to be a very humane, ingenious, and 
weil-meaning man; and although he has not produced much novelty, 
or added considerably to our stock of scientific knowledge, his com- 
pilation is nevertheless singular, curious, and may be useful to many 
persons, who amuse themselves in projecting means of preserving the 
lives of their fellow-creatures. 





Crotalogia 6 Ciencia de las Castanuelas, &8c. 


Crotalogy, or Science of Castanets ; a sctentific direction how to play 
on the Castanets, to dance the Bolero, and to be atle easily, and 
without the nev essity of a master, to accompany one’s-self tn ail 
the attitudes of this elegant and graceful Spanish dance. Part the 
First contains a correct notion of the instrument called Castanet, 
its origin, mode of using it, and its elementary principles reduced 
to a rigorous geometrical method, together with the invention of some 
Blarmenious Castanets, which may te tuned and regulated with 
other instruments. The author is the licentiate Francis Augustin 
Florencio, Fifth Edition. Pp, 114. small 8vo. Valencia. Imported 
by Deconchy. 


Tunis is a humorous and ingenious burlesque on the abuse of logic, 
and of the pedantic folly of introducing logical divisions in every 
common subject. Jt has long been a very popular tract in V alencia, 
where it originally appeared under the fictitious name in the title. 
The author begins with Chapter I. ‘* what Crotalogy is, and an idea 
of this name.” ‘This inquiry opens in * Definition L.” then “ Expla- 
nation,” ‘* Observations [. and II.” ** Definition II." “ Explanation, * 
** Observation I.” ‘* Note [.” “ Observations 2, 3, 4, 5." “* Corol- 
lary I.” ** Demonstration,” and ‘ Corollary.” In this manner the 
author applies all the pomp of logic, to say the most simple and 
common things, and to repeat them in divers ludicrous ways. ‘Thus, 
after the first or introductory chapter, he commences with “ Part I. 
Book [. Treatise I. Section I, Article I. Paragraph I. Chap. II.--- 
Fundamental notions of Crotalogy. 


*« Axiom I, In playing, it is better to play well than piay ill. 

«* Scholium. ‘To play well or ill, is always to play; but as he 
would be a simpleton who could dine weli yet dined badly, so, 
in like manner, he would be a tool who could play well, yet by his owa 
fault played ill. But the idea of good is preferable to that of bad in 
whatever matter it may be; how much better, then, in a thing which, 
besides being useful by its connexion with use improvements of the 
manners, is so agreeable by its sweetness and harmony ! 
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Note. In speaking of the Castanets, always use the word 
rERoke y3 although we are not to understand a delicaie, fine, and 
subtle harmony, hike Dutch tnlaid-work ; but a gross, revolting, and 
perceptible harmony, similar to that which two asses produce when 
braying with emulative opposition, 

« Axiom Il, All playing on the Castanets performed according 
to the rules, is preferable to that without a knowledge of the Cafto- 
logical laws aad rules. 

Schohum. Rules aie the soul, spirit, being, substance, and life 
of Castanets, and by a legitimate consequénce of the Bolero-dance. 
The Castanets, played according to rule, are sufficient to enliven a 
feast, even if, par possille vel impossille, it were solely composed 
of the hump. backed and Jame.” 


In this manner the author, with more classical and metaphysical 
allusions, continues his burlesque illustrations, many of which, 
having a reference to local manners and customs, are not susceptible 
of being adequately translated. He proceeds to state the * idea or 
essential notion of Castanets;” yet contrives, like many of the logi- 
cians, not to define or describe the subject in question, ‘* Déscrip- 
tion of the Castanets,” in which the ‘* Copa Syrisca,—sub Crotalo, 
Fc.” of Virgil is introduced as a proof of the antiquity of Castanets. 
The next chapter ‘ determines the ancient figure of the Crotalo, 
or Castanet.” ‘* Removal of some objections to the matter of 
the preceding chapter.” ‘* Exposition of a famous passage in 
Pliny, from which is deduced the hollows and ribbons of the 
Castanets, and the luxury and riches of the Roman Matrons in 
this respect are discovered.” ‘The ‘‘ construction and sound of 
Castanets ;” “* new mode of constructing them to sound in unison 
with the guitar.” The three dramatic unities are also treated with 
the same ironical gravity, and the same pomp of formal demonstra- 
won. 

It may be proper here to add, what was not necessary for the 
author to state, that the Castanets are made of hard, sonorous wood, 
nearly hemispherical, hollow, and with a projectug ear to eac h, 
which is joined to that of the other by means of a ribbon, and 
thus suspended over the finger. In this manner the hollow hemis« 
pherical parts are made to strike each other by shaking the hand, 
and thus produce a kind of cracking sound Which the Spaniards 
accompany with the dance, called fo/ero, which may be danced 
by one or any indefinite number of persons. The panish bolero, 
or dance, with the Castanets, is lively, and tolerably decorous; but 
the Portuguese is slower and outrageously indecent. 
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Mithridates, oder Allgemeine Sprachenkunde, &c. 
Vithridates, or the General Science of Languages, u ith the Lord's 
Prayer Ln né arly Jive hundred different iid. By J.C. Ad- 
elung. Published chiefly from the Author's MSS, and Edjted 
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suggestions are added notes collected from various philosophers, rela- 
tive to respiration, the effects of suffocation, and the means of restoring 
obstructed respiration. Vicq d'Azyr observed that tlre brain has been 
seen, when uncovered, to sink during respiration, and rise by expira- 
tion. \ Asphyxia, or syncope, he observes, is owing to the suspension 
of the action of the lungs, and not to that of the breast or heart. 

M. Briezé Fradin appears to be a very humane, ingenious, and 
well-meaning man; and although he has not produced much nov elty, 
or added considerably to our'stock of scientific knowledge, his com- 
pilation is nevertheless singular, curious, and may be useful to many 
persons, who amuse themselves in projecting means of preserving the 
lives of their fellow-creatures. 
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Crotalogia 6 Ciencia de las Castanuelas, &&c. 


Crotalogy, or Science of Castanets ; a sctentific direction how to play 
on the Castanets, to dance the Bolero, and to be alle easily, and 
without the nev essily of a master, to accompany one's-self in ail 
the attitudes of this elegant and graceful Spanish dance. Part the 
First contains a correct notion of the instrument called Castanet, 
its origin, mode of using it, and its elementary principles reduced 
to a rigorous geometrical method, together with the invention of some 
Blarmontius Castane ts, which may te tuned and regulated aunth 
other instruments. The author is the licentiate Francis Augustin 
Florencio. Fifth Edition. Pp, 114. small 8vo. Valencia. Imported 
by Deconchy. 

Tnts is a humorous and ingenious burlesque on the abuse of logic, 

and of the pedantic folly of introducing logical divisions in every 

common subject. It has long been a very popular tract in Valencia, 
where it originally appeared under the fictitious name in the title. 

The author begins with Chapter I. ‘* what Crotalogy is, and an idea 

of this name.” This inquiry opens in ‘* Definition L.” then ‘* Expla- 

nation,” “ Observations I. and II.” ‘ Definition IT.” ‘* Explanation, * 

«* Observation I.” ** Note [." “* Observations 2, 3, 4, 5." “* Corol- 

jary I.” ** Demonstration,” and “ Corollary.” In this manner the 

author applies al] the pomp of logic, to say the most simple and 
common things, and to repeat them in divers ludicrous ways. ‘Thus, 

after the first or introductory chapter, he commences with “ Part I. 

Book [. Treatise 1. Section I, Article I. Paragraph I. Chap. II.--- 

Fundamental notions of Crotalogy. 


Axiom I, In playing, it is better to play well than piay ill. 

** Scholium. ‘To play well or ill, is always to play; but as he 
would be a simpleton who could dine weli yet dined badly, so, 
in like manner, he would be a fool who could play well, yet by his owa 
fault played ill. But the idea of good is preferable to that of bad in 
whatever matter it may be; how much better, then, in a thing which, 
besides being useful by its connexion with the improvements of the 
mainers, is so agreeable by its sweetness and harmony ! 
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* Note. In speaking of the Castanets, always use the word 
harmon: y; although we are not to understand a delicate, fine, and 
subtle harmoty, like Dutch tlaid-work ; but a gross, revolting, and 
perceptible harmony, similar to that which two asses produce when 
braying with emulative opposition, 

« Axiom II, . All playing on the Castanets performed according 
to the rules, is preferable to that without a knowledge of the Carto- 
Jogical laws and rules. 

** Scholium, Rules ate the soul, spirit, being, substance, and lite 
of Castanets, and by a legitimate consequénce of the Bolero-dance. 
The Castanets, played according to rule, are sufficient to enliven a 
feast, even if, par possilte vel impossille, it were solely composed 
of the hump-backed and Jame.” 


In this manner the author, with more classical and metaphysical 
allusions, continues his burlesque illustrations, many of which, 
having a reference to local manners and customs, are not susceptible 
of being adequately translated. He proceeds to state the ‘ idea or 
essential notion of Castanetss” yet contrives, like many of the logi- 
cians, not to define or describe the subject in question. ‘* Déscrip- 
tion of the Castanets,” in which the ‘* Copa Syrisca,—sub Crotalo, 
&Jc.” of Virgil is introduced as a proof of the antiquity of Castanets. 
The next chapter ‘ determines the ancient figure of the Crotalo, 

Castanet.” “© Removal of some objections to the matter of 
the preceding chapter.” ‘* Exposition of a famous passage in 
Pliny, from which is deduced the hollows and ribbons of the 
Castanets, and the luxury and riches of the Roman Matrons in 
this respect are discovered.” The ‘‘ construction and sound of 
Castanets ;” “* new mode of constructing them to sound in unison 
with the guitar.” The three dramatic unities are also treated with 
the same ironical gravity, and the same pomp of formal demonstra- 
tion. 

It may be proper here to add, what was not necessary for the 
author to state, that the Castanets are made of hard, sonorous wood, 
nearly hemispherical, hollow, and with a projectiug ear to each, 
Which is joined to that of the other by means of a ribbon, and 
thus suspended over the finger. In this manner the hollow hemis- 
pherical parts are made to strike each other by shaking the hand, 
and thus produce a kind of cracking sound which the Spaniards 
accompany with the dance, called fo/ero, which may be danced 
by one or any indefinite number of persons.. The panisb holero, 
or dance, with the Castanets, is lively, and tolerably decorous; but 
the Portuguese is slower and outrageously indecent. 
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Mithridates, or the General Science of Langua; rcs, wih the Lord's 
Prayer in nearly five hundred different dims. By J. C. Ad- 
elung. Published chi: efly from the Author's M55. and Edjted 
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by Dr. John Severin Vater, Librarian and Professor in the 
University of Halle. Part Il. pp.382. 8vo. Berlin. 1809. 
Imported by Deconchy. 


In a former appendix, we noticed the first volume on the 
Oriental languages of this curious work, which its ingenious 
and indefatigable author: unfortunately did not live to com- 
plete. The object of M. Adelung was to present, in a corinected 
and distinct form, a critical and historical investigation and 
classification of all the known languages and written characters, 
with an account of their dictionaries and grammars. Senor 
Hervaz, a Spaniard, was’ the first writer who ventured to 
suggest such an extended inquiry... The Germans embraced 
the idea with enthusiasm, and Adelung, with this view, 
commenced his Mithridates, which is here continued with 
so much ability by Dr. Vater. A M. Von Murr, of Nurem- 
berg, also issued a prospectus of a “ library of languages,” 
but has been obliged to give his papers to the editor of this 
volume ; the Linguis?’s Journal still exists, which if Germany 
had not experienced so much of French liberty and frater- 
nization, must have extended this new scheme of omnilo- 
quence to a degree not hitherto contemplated. Dr. Vater 
acknowledges the difficulties which he had to encounter in pub- 
lishing this volume even with the papers of Adelung, which, both 
printed and unprinted, reached to the 270th page. In Asia, 
we observed that the author enumerated about one hundred 
and sixty languages, or principal dialects, whereas the present 
volume offers only about fifty in the whole of Europe, besides 
the Turkish, which Adelung discussed in his first volume, 
justly considering it rather an oriental than European language. 
Scaliger in his Diatriba de Linguis Eurcpais, reckoned, eleven 
original languages in Europe, whereas Adclung and Vater 
only admit six; these are the Basque, Celtic, Germanic, 
Thracian or Greek, Sclavonian, and the Finnish. The Alba- 
nian and Epirotic are not classed, and have been placed as Appen- 
dixes at the end of the volume. The Hungarian, now some- 
what cultivated, is believed to be Finnish, or of the fraternity 
of the Laplandish, with a mixture of Sclavonian, ‘Tatar, ‘Turk, 
Germanic, QOstiac, Sirjanic, Mordouanic, and even Persian 
and Arabic. When Scaliger wrote, the Latin and Irish were 
considered as primitive languages; but now the former 
is generaily esteemed a branch of the Greek, and the Irish, 
Erse, and Welch, as belonging to the Celtic. Our authors, 
however, only recognize in Europe six primitive languages, 
all of which come from Asia with the people who used them; 
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these however have since degenerated into fifty European lan 
guages. ‘The six radical idioms indicate the Asiatic origin of 
those who speak them. ‘The people known in Europe were 
the [berians, Boeticans, or Cantabrians, most probably all from 
Carthage and Greece. The Celts were next distinguished 
after the Iberians, and Adelung gives a catalogue of words 
from the Irish and Erse, to show that these dialects are imme- 
diately derived from the Celtic. He also examines, at great 
length, the poems attributed to Ossian, which he justly con- 
cludes to be very modern. After the ponderous.volumes of 
national prejudice and fictitious credulity which have been 
published on this subject, we trust the opinion of such a lin- 
guist as Adelung, will tend to dissipate all delusive and irra- 


‘tional speculations on what is not morally, physically, or 


politically, worthy of much attention, and what neither con- 
firms nor invalidates any one general principle. ‘Che author 
next examines the Welch, Cornish, and Bas-breton, or Armo- 
rican, which he does not consider as perfect Celtic, but as con- 
taining a mixture, or being originally descended from the 
Cimbri, or Belgic, which consisted of Celtic and Germanic, 
copiously blended with Latin. Mr. Davies, in his “ Celtic 
Researches,” nevertheless endeavours to prove, that the Cimbri, 
or ancient Belgic, was the true Celtic. ‘The Germans were 
the next people of Europe, chiefly in the north; they were 
followed by the Thracians in the south, the ancestors of the 
Greeks, and in the east and north the Sclavonians; the 
latter, with the Finns, appear to be the last arrived in the 
north of Europe. Of the German language three principal 
dialects remain :---Ist, ‘The Teutonic,, which is subdivided into 
high, low, and middle. By the mixture of these three 
dialects, of which. the second has five different branches, 
is formed from the days of Luther, an idiom called High- 
German, because in it the high ‘Teutonic prevails; an idiom 
rich, indeed, but not yet fixed, and which has greatly improved 
during the last half century ;—2d, The German-Scandinavian, 
which has four branches, the Danish, Norwegian, Icelandic, 
and Swedish ;—and, $d, The English, a mixture in. which 
the German prevails; like the Celtic, the Thracian is lost, 
but its illustrious offspring appears in the Greek and Latin, 
The language of ‘Thrace, indeéd, is here traced to Asia Minor, 
and to tite south and east of Europe, where the ancient and 
modern Gree« and its dialects appear. From the Greek, and 
from a Celtic dialect, but chiefly from the former, vars 
the Latin, and from the Latin, pure or corrupted, originate 

the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and the French, which is 
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aJso mixed with Celtic and German, The eastern Sclavonic 
has produced the Russian, the Illyrian of Servia, Croatia, Car- 
niola, Styria, and Dalmatia. The western ‘calvonic has 
four branches, the Polish, Bohemian, Servian, and northern 
Vindelidian. There is also a Sclavonian dialect of Prussian 
and of Polish Lithuania; the Walachian is likewise Sclavonian, 
but extremely mixed with Latin. ‘The Finnish language is 
the parent of the Laplandish, Esthonian, and Livonian ; these, 
with the Hungarian and Albanian, are the languages discussed 
in the second volume of Mithridates. The third volume, 
which is to contain the languages of Africa and America, was 
expected to appear in.the course of the present year, if no 
misfortune, or despotic influence, shovld befal Dr. Vater. 

When this work is completed, we think that, with the 
addition of some judicious notes, the matter digested into 
a more concise and comprehensive form, the repetitions omitted, 
and the whole rendered a iittle more connected and perspi- 
cuous, in a well-executed translation, it would be an acceptable 
present to the English public, and would amply reward any 
person properly qualified for such an undertaking. ‘The use 
of such a work may tend to unfold those general features of 
similarity in all languages, which depend on the physical organs 
of speech, and which perhaps might be applied with consi- 
derable advantage to facilitate the acquisition of any peculiar 
dialect or tongue. ? . 
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Notices sur les Generaux Pichegru et Moreau. 


Some Account of the Generals Pichegru and Moreau. By Lewis 
Fauche Borel, a prisoner in the Temple during thirty-three months, 
Pp. 198. Svo. ‘The Author, Frith-street, and Deconchy, Bond- 
street, 


Tuat “ man only is the foe of man,” has been dreadfully verified 
in the conduct and fate of the French emigrants. Some amiable, 
enlightened, and ingenious mien have-been found among them; 
but a very great Dumber has evinced the most unparalleled depravity, 
the grossest ignorance, or the greatest weakness that ever appeared in 
men. A few of them, indeed, deservedly occupy the first rank, 
both in virtue and talents; but others have talents without honesty, 
or honesty without talents; the professed knaves, unfortunately, 
are no less numerous. M. Fauche Borel has painted some of the 
Jatter in strong, lively, and, we fear, but too faithful, colours. 
Mehée, Count Monigaillard, Abbe Montet, and Sabatier de Castres, 
are here stigmatized in explicit terms, particularly Montgailiard, 
by a man whose vigorous talents would ennoble any subject, and 
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whose life, it is believed, is not altogether inconsistent with his prin- 
ciples,---we mean the Count d’Antraigues. 

The author, in his preface, takes notice of the situation and charac- 
ter of the French emigrants. ‘‘ The imperious necessity of acting, 
and of speaking,”’ says he, ‘* and the desire of critizing, produced 
by idleness and misfortune, are become, externally, an insupportable 
scourge. It is by these means united, that bad faith has changed all 
the facts, perverted all the circumstances, and instead of truths, 
which it would have been useful to know, has produced insipid 
romances, more or less calumnious, which are become the domain 
of babblers, and the provender of fools. In this age of @xtravagance 
and of moral and physical revolutions, each Gazette reader is a power, 
and every creature of correspondence, or of a bulletin, another power, 
which has established its patrimony un credulity, to which subsidies 
must be paid. 

** The ridiculous union of these politicians, whom the tumults of 
revolutions have every where multiplied, taking the name for the 
power, imagine that they distribute characters, and, without being 
believed by any one, they often obscure the truth by their clamours, 
as we see clouds of insects obstruct, for some minutes, the brightness 
of the sun. I avow, however, that I am actuated by a personal mo- 
tive; I wish to expose the execrable tyrant who is become the scourge 
and the opprobrium of Europe, and who has not ceased to persecute 
me. He has just immolated, by a detestable assassination, my 
nephew, Charles Samuel Witel. He has excused this assassination 
by abominable calumnies, which I dare him to sustain, or to give 
a single proof in support of his detestable assertions. - My nephew, 
in the service of England, after his return from India, where he had 
served during nine years, wished to go to see his mother at Neuf- 
chatel, and set out to meet her there. The tyrant had him arrested 
on his route, and murdered without motive or pretext. ‘This I defy 
him to contradict. I shall hére prove that this odious crime is but 
the consequence of all the others which he has committed ; that his 
cruelty knows neither limit nor justice ; and that he giuts his hatred 
by all the means which the cowardice of his slaves has pat in his 
power.” 

In publishing these details, it was natural that the author should 
say quite as much of himself as of Pichegru or Moreau, He com- 
mences with a melancholy reflection, resulting from: his experience, 
that, although ‘* we live in a time when calumny and perfidy spare 
nothing,” yet he ** is convinced that there exists very few men who 
are invariably faithful to the party which they have embraced. In- 
trigue, interest, and jealousy, have much oftener been their stimulus, 
than honest zeal and disinterestedness. It is to this melancholy trath 
that [attribute our long misfortunes. Persuaded that my travels, 
long imprisonment, excursions, and, above all, the observations 
which I have had occasion to make, may be useful to others, I have 
written them with’ sincerity, and without any other pretension than 
that of disabusing the public, which has uniformly been deceived 
respecting the great events of the revolution.” Here, to prevent the 
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malignant suspicions of busy-bodies, he explicitly declares that he 
owes his life and liberty to his native sovereign, the King of be 
who wrote’ a letter with bis own hand for his Jiberation, as well ; 
instructed his minister to claim him fiom the French rOberbrient: 
The fateof Pichegru is thus related :--- 


** It is necessary the public should know that the unfortunate 
Pichegru wrote with a pencil, on the paper of ‘his chamber in the 
Temple, the following words:  Linfame Janson, ancien Maire de 
Besangon, m'a vendu et livré & la Police de Paris pour l'argent,’ 
t. ¢,---the infamous Janson, formerly Mayor of Besancon, sold mie, 
and delivered me op to the Police in Paris for money. ‘The piece of 
paper was cut and preserved by a prisoner. As to his death, we may 
ask those who doubt that he was strangled, if they also doubt that 
the Dake of Enghien was murdered “at Vinceanes? He who has 
positively been on the spot musi have been able to ascertain the trath, 
A man of any penetration would be convinced of it by reading the 
inquest, or observing the very manner of the proceedings. General 
Pichegru was murde “red by a person named Spon, a brigadier of the 
select “gendarmery, then between twenty-eight and thirty years of age, 
who had accompanied Buonaparté in Egypt. He was assisted by two 
turnkeys, one of whom, called Popon, died of remorse 4 few months 
after, and the other, formerly a servant, called Savart, is one of the 
niurderers of the 2d and 3d of September.” 


M. Borel truly observes, what every Englishman now knows, 
that ‘ all the arts of knavery have been exhausted to extort money 
from the English government by the gens @ affairs et & argent.’ 
Pichegru, influenced by respectable characters in London, was the 
victim of the dupes of the notorious Mehée de la Touche. The 
author adds, that the very “ men who were not ashamed to sit at 
the same table with the Septembrizer Mehée, who extolled his 
talents, and his conversion, enjoyed, and still enjoy, the confidence 
of the British government.—‘The truth is they wish for money.” We 
hope there are now very few persons in this country dull enough not 
to have dicovered the object of these wretches, or so passive as 
not to treat them with merited contempt. The only misfortune 
is, that some innocent persons are in danger of being implicated 
with the guilty ; and to avoid this, every virtuous French loyalist, 
in this country, should exert himself to bring the perfidious mis- 
creants to condign punishment, If some of them had been made 
to yield their guilty lives as forfeits to the insulted Jaws of that 
country, which protected and supported them, the remainder 
would have acted with less atrocity to each otber, and less ingrati- 
tude and treason to their benetactors, Of the unfortunate Captain 
Wright, whom Mr. Goldsmith states to have been déprived of 
his feet and hands, by éorturing him in the manner of the savages 
of the South Sea islands, M. Fauche Borel. communicates the fol- 
lowing facts :--- 


“ Deeply afflicted at the death of Pichegré, Captain Wright 
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foresaw that. he would experience the same fate ; and he observed 
tome, as wellas to ‘several other prisoners, that if he were found 
dead in his chamber, he most assuredly ought not to be accused 
of having taken his own life, that he could die w ithout the least feat, 
but that he had too much religion to destroy himself, 


I aifrm the 
truth of this anecdote upon iy honor.” 


M. Fauche Borel proposes to publish several other important 
papers, facts, and circumstances ; we hope that he will fulfil this 
literzry promise. ‘To statesmen, legislators, and the students, of 
human character, his work must be invaluable. as it will necessaril 
develope such hideous traits of human nature, such deplorable 
truths which either self-love, or the general innocence of men, 
keep concealed from the world, that good minds may hence learn 
what. depravity really exists in bad ones, without the danger 
either of being corrupted or punished by their immeasurable 
atrocity. What moral lessons do the events in the Freneh revolu- 
tion hold forth to mankind !---What passious, what crimes, bave 
they not unfolded ! 
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Henrici Christophori Roloff Commentatio qua in certanine lite- 
rario cium Academia Gottingensis, die XVII, Septemb. 
MDCCCVIUL. ad questionem a philosophorum ordine pro- 
positan: Ut ex noto Strabonis loco libri LI. comparatis 
Diodori et Plinii locis, memorabilia de metalli fodinis antiquis 
Hispanie studiose conquirantur , docte et perspicue exponantur, 
atque ex metallurgie recentioris doctrina commode illustrantur;”’ 
respondit et pr@mit alteram partem reportavit. Pp. 55. 4to. 
Gottingen. Imported by Boosey. 


Joan. Christ, Jac. Bethe Commentatio de Hispanie antique re 
metallica, ad locum Strabonis, lib. IT. que in certamine lite- 
rario inter cives Academie Gottingensis, Septemb. XVII. 
1808, habito dimidia premi parte ex munificentia regis West- 
phalie est ornata ex ordims philosophorum sententia. Pp. 64. 
4io. Gottingen. linported by Boosey. 


THEsE prize dissertations prove how zealous the Buonapartes 
were to profit by the fossil riches of their usurped kingdom. 
To examine and elucidate the passages of Strabo, Diodorus, 
and Pliny, relative to the ancient mines of metals in Spain, 
according to the modern knowledge of metallurgy,” was the 
first step towards rec vering those real or supposed treasures. 
M. Rolo commences his Dissertation by examining the 
methods of working gold and silver mines, and of discovering 
veins ; after which he proceeds to detail the modes of working 
or purifying the metals Hie describes the machinery used 
in, raising an! smelting the ores, &c. such as gold, silver, 
copper, iron, lead, tin, antimony, mercury, zinc, and arsenic. 
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After the-expulsion of the Romans the mines of Spain fell 
into decay, and they have never since been wrought with any 
advantage, although the industry of the Moors has been so much 
boasted, and they were not certainly deficient in luxury and 
the love of gold. M. Bethe, who obtained the first half of 
the prize, and M. Roloff the Second, divides his essay into four 
parts: the first is devoted to a kind of metallurgical geography 
of Spain; the second describes the ancient mines of that 
country, and embraces the whole process of mining, smelting, 
and clearing the mines of water and noxious vapours; the 
third treats of the methods of working, preparing, and melt- 
ing the metals; and the fourth contains some historical parti- 
culars relative to the civil regulations of the ancient mines of 
Spain. 

These two essays, which evince nothing different from such 
hasty productions in general, were well calculated to amuse 
and flatter the prejudices of the Spanish people, as there is_ 
no subject more interesting to all classes than that of their 
ancient and supposed immensely rich mines. This delusion still 
prevails, notwithstanding the failure of all the German miners, 
who have attempted to explore the mines of Spain. If, indeed, 
the ancients did extract such quantities of gold and silver from 
the Spanish mines, as we find recorded in books, they must 
have exhausted them. But when we consider how very imper- 
fect our knowledge is of the ancient weights and measures, 
and how much more imperfect they must have been, when 
we observe the defects even of those in use at the present day, 
we must conclude that the quantities of the precious metals, 
among the Greeks and Romans, are expressed in terms for 
which we have now no adequate standard of comparison. 
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Code de Commerce, &&c. 


Commercial Code; to which are added an Exposition of the motives 
(of each law) and an analytical table of contenis, Hernan’s Stero- 
type edition, agreeable to the original edition of the Imperial 
Printing office. Pp. 281. 8vo. Paris. Imported by Deconchy. 

Were this code to be actually adhered to as all laws ought to be, 

it would be worthy of a minute and detailed examination ; but as all 

the laws and regulations of the French empire are entirely dependent 
on the caprice or will of Buonaparte, this commercial code is only 

a caput mortuum, a dead letter, of no use to any one but the tyrant, 

who may, occasionally, avail himself of its provisions to sanction his 

projects of rapine and oppression. The dlustrative motives or 
reasons for each Jaw are, by the state-counsellors, Regnaud, Jaubert, 

Real, Begoven, Fourcroy, Berenger, Maret, Corvetto, and Pelet ; 

mstead of being profound discourses on the ‘nature, objects, an 
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effects of laws, they are the most contemptible tissue of extravagant 
and laboured Hattery, and silly prattle that ever issued from the press. 
‘Lhe discourse of Treilhard is an exception: this speaker, who dis- 
cussed the law relative to failures, appears to understand the subject 


and the manner in which it ought to be treated. Unfortunately, the. 


major part of the others seem neither to know, nor desirous of 
learning, the principles and tendency of the laws of which they were 
speaking. If we occasionally find an observation or a reflection 
worthy of attention, it is so enveloped in verbiage, that it is not 
worth the labour of gleaning. The following fulsome flattery and 
bombast are so incompatible with the sound judgment of a law- 
maker, that little can be expected from such creatures, 

** France will have a code, which, like the code Napoleon, she 
can shew with pride, and give asa blessing to her neighbours and 
allies. She will, because this second code, like the former, will 
bear the imprint of the genius under whose inspiration it was con- 
ceived, discussed, and written ; because we shall there find in it 
that love of order, that sentiment of justice, and respect for all 
property [mirabile dictu /] which characterize all the acts of the 
legislative government and administration of his majesty! The 
gratitude of the French will not forget that it was in the bosom of the 
most intoxicating military glory that his majesty prepared the 
monuments of another glory more durable, and although less brilliant, 
mmore dear perhaps to his heart. It will not forget that on the field 
ot battle, where his august head, exposed to so many perils, 
regulated the fate of battles and the desiiny of Europe, bis majesty 
conceived laws at the same time, projected institations for the 
great and good people, who, proud of having a monarch so great for 
the universe, and so good for his subjects, no longer wish 40 praise 
him but by their love, anc to reward him but by their happiness !" 

This servile adulation and unphilosophical rhodomontade are not 
confined to one discourse, but prevail throughout almost the whole, 
The pervicious effects of this base infatuation, or political meanness, 
appear in the very second article of this commercial code, which 
introduces one of those absurd obstructions which will for ever 
destroy all commercial enterprize. ‘£* All free minors,” says this 
extraordinary article, ‘ of either sex, having completed their eigh- 
teenth year, and wishing to engage in commerce, according to the 
permission given in article 487 of the Code Napoleon, cannot com- 
mence their business, nor be reputed of age, as far as relatesto engage- 
ments it) comwercial contract : First, if they have not been previously 
authorized by their father or mother, and in case of their decease, 
interdiction or absence of their father, or in default of father and 
mother, by a deliberation of, the family council,-allowed by the 
civil tribunal: Second, if, likewise, the act of authorizing has not 
been registered and advertised in the tribunal of commerce of the 
place where the minors wish to estabiish their residence.” Upon 
such pterile and embariassing regulaiions for commerce as the 
above, which evidently suppose the non-existence of all moral] agency, 
and the total want of all moral obligation, it would be idle to bestow, 
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aremark ; a vigorous and independent mind would not submit to 
such family councils or commercial tribunals; but Knaves will 
readily avail themselves of such measures to sanction their pre-deter. 
mined fradulent speculations. Many more of these ill-digested laws 
will be still more injurious to the freedom and consequent dispatch of 
trade ; but as they will be adhered to only so far as they happen 
to correspond with the momentary caprice of the tyrant, their exist- 
ence is of very little consequence. As Englishmen, however, we 
may smile at their gross ignorance of the true principles of com- 
merce, 
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Reflections on National Education, considered as the best means 
& cherishing and moulding public spiritand love ef country. 
By E. Engelstoft, Professor of History and Geography, and 
one of the directors of the Unive rsity and Schools of Educa- 
tion in Denmark. Pp. 318, 8vo. Copenhagen. Imported by 
Boosey. 

We do not expect much profundity or originality in Danish 

literature ; and, consequently, were not disappointed in exam- 

ining this work, although, perhaps, superior to the majority of 
public “ations inthat country, and admired by some Danish critics. 

One of the principal objects of the author would rather tend 

to obstruct the progress of true science, to injure true morality, 

and to inflame national vanity, than to extend civilization. All 
the visignary and crude plans of national education, which 
have been promulgated of late years, have evidently a contracting 

sordid, and deteriorating tendency ; they may raise up bigots, 
ambitious warriors, and. tyrants, but they must be highly inju- 
rious to the general melioration of society, or’the extension of 
genuine morality and Christian liberality. Instead of profess- 
ing to teach patriotism and national virtue, which are equally 
ridiculous and impracticable, unless previous good habits, or 
sound moral ‘and religious principles have been well established 
in each individual, they should begin by inculcating the 
practice of personal virtue, and the rational government of 
the passions. ‘To suppose, indeed, that it is possible by any 
system of national educ “ation, to create a nation of heroes and 
patriots, without the aid of reiigious and moral principles, is 
to betray the most pitiable imbecility and ignorance of the 
plainest facts. If a people be really virtuous and honest 
to each other, and at the same tine, enlightened by modern 
science, they will necessarily be patriotic and brave ; they want 
not therefore such flimsy aids as systems of national education, 
which cannot give individual rectitude and which consequently 
must be abortive. in whatever relates to permanent good, That 
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circumstances indeed may render it necessary to disseminate a 
military spirit, and to establish a national system of military 
education, modern events have too fatally confirmed ; but even 
as soldiers, the honest and humane are alw ays the best, unless 
a country chooses, like France at present, tosct all morality and 
justice at defiance, and overturn the sacred basisof civil soeiety. 
This, however, is a state which cannot be permanent, and which 
must, in some measure, exist under the direction of an indi- 
vidual. It ought not, therefore, to be considered in such a 
case as possible. Bad men are never so brave as good, and 
however the former may occasionally appear successful, it is 
generally because they have the art to appropriate to themselves 
the merit of others. “Chere are, however, m: iny sensible reflec- 
tions in M. Engelstoft’s book, some of which awe hope may be 
useful to his country at a crisis when its independence appears 
in the most imminent danger. It is a great calamity to 
Denmark, and has been equally injurious to the morals and 
literature of that country, that a strong bias in favour of 
French sentiments and principles, has long influenced great 
numbers of the Danish literati or professors. That this 
tendency is a proof of their weakness and extreme vanity, 
cannot be doubted ; they praise and admire Frenchmen, only 
to receive in return* some unmeaning or, perhaps, even 
ironical compliments aud fulsome adulation. U nhappily this 
individual vanity has been productive of the most baleful 
consequences to their country. The language, the artifices, 
and vices of Frenchmen have already manifested their delete- 
rious influence on the morals and principles of the Danes ; 
and domestic infidelity has become ulmost as common in 
Protestant Denmark as it has long beenin Popish France. 
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Dernieres Années du Regne et de la Vie de Louis XVI. 
Last years of the Reign and Life of Lewis XVI. By Francis Hue, 
one of the king’s chamberlains, appointed by that monarch, after 
the 10th of August, to the honours of attending him and the royal 


family. Pp. 542, 8vo. Deconehy. 
It is incumbent on the friends of this unfortunate monarch to pub- 
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* A: professor, in one of our northera universities, it is said, “ plays 
nearly the same game ;” he praises most extravagantly certain Frencli- 
men in order to be rewarded in like manner; but as he sometimes 
ventures to exercise either cunning or judgment, in censuring those 


who do not tender him their adulation, there is less danger of 


national injury from such individual meanness than what has followed 
the less qualitied conduct of the Danish professors. 
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lish all the facts and circumstances which came within their know. 
Jedge, respecting his character and conduct during the latter part of his 
life, which has been so wilfully misrepresented. M, Hue has had goad 
opportunities of knowing many private occurrences, but it does not 
thence follow that he is an able historian, and capable of detailing the 
events with energy and precision, or that he has on al) occasions de- 
veloped the real motives and principles of those with whom, or 
against whom, he wascalled upon to act. ‘There is no doubt, however, 
but he paid every possible attention to his master, and that the latter 
was so sebsible of it, that he particularly mentioned him in his valedic- 
tory testament. His narrative bears the same character of attentive 
feeling and reverent respect, with occasional marks of his being sensi- 
ble of the high honour conferred on him by his sovereign, in the con- 
fidence which he reposed in him during such perfidious and perilous 

times. He has, however, rather overstepped the proper limits in dwell- 
ing with so rouch complacency on the’particular honor of wearing a 
sword as private chamberlain to his Mayesty... Whatever was matter of 
confidence might be properly stated in such a work, but what was 
merely matter of ceremony, should have been omitted. We do not 
make this observation under the persuasion that all regal honours 
should not be duly tendered to, and preserved by, Lewis XV TIL. and the 
existing royal tamily of France ; but that such frivolous things should 
not be introduced on such occasions as those of life anddeath ; ; they 
detract from that strong impression of injustice and cruelty which the 
fate of Lewis XVI. must ever leave on candid and liberal minds. 

It would be tedious to analyse this history, the principal facts in 
which are all weil known to the publick ; yet it contains some nearc: 
views of men and things than are to be found in other works. M. 
Hue's account of the dyi ing words of Mirabeau are consistent enough 
with Mr. Goldsmith's account of his death, by poison administered by 
‘Talleyrand. It is evident that be was too great a statesman, notwith- 
standing his vicious character, here faithfully pourtrayed, to suffer such 
follies and crimes as appeared immediately after his death, ‘The 
portrait of Petion,a weak, vain, unprincipled man, is also weil drawn. 
M. Hue has caught some of the leading features itv thé character ot 
Sieves, but this artful man has both virtues and vices which neither 
friends nor enemies have discovered. He has more cunning and policy 
than genius or skill. The weakness and general incapacity of La 
Fayette are here very justly delineated; but Brissot was not quite so 
sanguinary as many of his companions. Chapelle, Marat, Danton, 
Robespierre, and Roland, all appear on M. Hue's canvass, and their fea- 
tures, which have been so ofien sketched with blood, are here preserved 
for the use of posterity. This work will be an acceptable addition to 
the horrible history of a murderous revolution. 

Descrizione. 
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Descrizxione delle Medaglie Greche e Romane del fu Benkowitz. 


Description of the Greek and Roman medals of the late Benkowitz, by 
the Abbot Sestini. 4to. Berlin. 1809. Imported by Mackinlay. 


Tusse medals were plundered from the Farnesian museum, and 
fell into the hands of a man ignorant both of their commercial and 
scientific value. At his death they were purchased by the learned 
antiquary, counsellor Koehler, and the collection, consisting of about 
1250 medals, is described by the Abbot Sestini. They have nearly all 
been already described by various authors, according as they devolved 
into the hands of new proprietors, and only one or two of them appear 
to have hitherto escaped observation. Signor Sestini gives designs of 
17 of the more curious Greek medals, which he thinks most worthy 
of attention. Among this number are that of the colony of Corinth, 
struck under M. Aurelius, on which appears the great altar of Melicer- 
tus, and the emblems of the Isthmic games : that of Antoninus Pius 
struck at Neoclaudiopolis, in Paphlagonia ; that of Commodus, struck at 
Nicea, in bithynia, published by Vaillant, with a false and defective 
inscription ; that of Julia Augusta, struck at Cyzicus, in Mysia, with 
the indication of a second Neocorat whence it is conjectured that it 
belongs to the reign of Caracalla ; ; that of Diadumenian struck at 


Ephesus, and bearing the image and name of Heraclitus, a native of 


that city : that of Adri: in, which Vaillant erroneously attriboted to Per- 
gamus, bearing the title of a magistrate called ENMIMEAHCANTOC, or 
Curator, and supposed by our author to be struck at Thytyra in 
Lydia: and that of Domitian, struck at Antioch, in Caria. The 
author has discovered what he conceives to be a new medal among 
those of Eliogabalus, sturek in the colony of Sidon ; in this the empe- 
ror is represented with the attributes of a priest of Astarte.’ In about 
70 consular medals, Signor Sestini found only one remarkable denier, 
with the letters Q. L.C. which he explains Quintus Lutatius Cerco, 
and infers that it belonged to the family of Lutatia. 

The commercial and natural history of these medals, their progress 
from cabinet to cabinet, the number of times which they have been 
bought, sold, and sto/en, their migrations from one country to another, 
and the various imperfect, contradictory, visionary, and inconsistent 
descriptions which have been given of them from time to time, and by 
different possessors, present fertile subjects of reflection on the economy 
of the human mind, the principles, practices, and objects of many men 
who are ranked among the learned and honourable, and the relative 
value of human acquirements. Perhaps few subjects more forcibly 
display the littleness, the vanity of human wisdom, than the-history 
here alluded to. It must not, however, be hence inferred that we 
mean to depreciate all such inquiries or attainments, as they may 
often be subservient to much useful, historical, and. geographical 
knowledge : but we earnestly wish to stigmatize, with the. sturgngest 
marks of ¢ execration, that most disgraceful of all robbeties, the stealing 
of coins from cabinets or individuals. It is fortunately almost 
unknown in this country ; but ithas long been reduced to a sysfem 0 
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the continent, and the avowed schemes of national and individual 
robbery practised by the French, have nearly destroyed that sentiment 
of moral honesty which hitherto prevailed in all minds the least 
exalted above the yery lowest and most depraved. The minds of 
Frenchmen indeed, by-this infdthious habit, from being naturally covet- 
ous, are become avaricious, and instead of being influenced by the 
liberal sentiment of true and generous science, are debased to the 
same state with those of the meanest pilferers and common thieves ! 
Plander and robbery are their first and Jast thoughts, morning, noon, and 
night ; they cannot hear of a medal, painting, statue, mineral, shell, 
plant, oreven rare book or MS. without betraying their thiebish propen- 
sities, without coveting it, and projecting schemes for bringing it to 
Paris! Miserable men ; ye began with destroying the emples- of the 
divinity, and now’ pollute that which is most noble in man, the profes- 
sion of science. 
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Souvenirs Historiques, ow Coup-d’@il sur les Monarchies de 
l'Europe, &c. 

Historical Recollections, or a Glance at the Monarchies of Eu- 
rope, and the Causes of their Greatness and Decline. Pp. 196. 
Svo. 5s. Paris. 1810. Imported by Deconchy. 


Tse author of this most malignant tissue of calumnies, takes 
for motto a sophism from Voltaire, that “ the superiority of 
a” nation depends but on those who conduct it,” by which he 
means to flatter the tyrant of France. That chiefs and 
governors of states have some effect on the national character 
no one will deny ; but there is something imdependent and 
radical -in the disposition of the people of different nations, 
which no rulers can totally change or obliterate. Perhaps, 
indeed, the utmost that governors can do is to cherish some 
one feature, to cultivate some peculiar disposition, and to 
depreciate and repress another; in this manner a king or 
statesman may give to his country, a temporary bias, and even 
raise it to a considerable eminence, in some one pursuit ; but 
their successors, actuated’ by different feelings and views, 
and pursuing different objects, this acquired feature must 
decline to give place to the natural bent of the national cha- 
racter. ‘They equally err, therefore, who suppose that kings 
or rulers can modulate their subjects like mere machines, or 
who imagine that all is predestined, and that they can have 
no influence. 

The writer of this work, who is said to be the aspiring 
son of a state counsellor, too cowardly to distinguish hi mself 
in the army, divides, it with more form than propriety, into 
ten chapters, in which he professes to review the “ causes 
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which: Qave ‘most inflivence on the destiny of states;"” as the 


*‘interibr Causes, position, — religion, and political sys- 
tems ; ‘and the- extefidr, as théotratical government.” The 
“ independencé of ", wall states with reference to Italy and 
the influence of Savoyj ‘Naples, Venice, Milan, and Tuscany.” 
‘ihe ** States not: monarchical (he dare not say republican or 
democratic) situated: out of Italy, as Poland, Holland, and 
Switzerland. On the northern governments of Dennark, 
Sweden, and Russia, ‘Germany, and Prussia} Spain, ‘Visi- 
goth kings, Moors, ‘Christian Spain, Portugal, England, 
and’ Franée.” Under these heads the author has insulted and 
calumniated every country which -he mentions, except his own 
or his father’s adopted one.’ True to his motto; #nd the principles 
of absolute despotism, he considers the printe’ as being’ ‘and 
doing every thing, and the people as ‘nothing, but what they 
receive from him. ‘This’is his principal #nterior influence ; 
position he considér# according as the’ country is fertile or 
sterile, warm or cold ; the latter being’ miost exémpt from 
wars. Rights to -the sovereignty’ of provinces, he justly treats 
as leading to great changes in ‘states; and religion, especially 
that of Popery, receives no quarter. °"[6 ‘tolerate ‘all religions 
indiscriminately, hé maintains to be the sure meansof govern- 
ing all and fearing hohe. - ‘The feidal systéns, and that of the 


balance of power, ate’ equally’ ridiculed. With: unequalled 


falsehood and impiety the writer treats the Papal government 
asa theocracy, whieh he'sativizes with? fanatic geal. ‘The con- 
duct of the Popes, no doubt, merits the severest ‘reprehen. 
sion 3 but it is very*absurd and very unjust toconfound their 
ecclesiastical government with-a theocracy, whichwas, confined 
solely to the Jews.. All the errors and absurd traits in the 
governments of the Italian states, are marshelled_ before the 
reader without any recollection or reference to their distin- 
guished acts of valour or patriotism. Of Poland he justly 
remarks, that no right for its final partition in 1795, can be 
adduced, except that “ of the strongest, which was always 
the best, and without which all the others weuld be nell.” ‘The 
fall. of Switzerland, however, is passed over in silence. In 
speaking of the Northern states, it is rather singular that 
Denmark ‘is depreciated more than Sweden; we may hence 
infer, that Buonaparte’s views on the latter were developed, 
and that this writer was acquainted with them, as he appears 
tobe in many other instances. ‘Nhe remarks on Prussia are 
impenetrably obséure, if not in some cases absolute nonsense, 
even with his corrections in the errata. The “ one fault,” of 
his Prussian Majesty, indeed, is sufficiently indicative of his 
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fate in total extinction. The sketch.of|Spain is particularly 
uncandid ; all the merit of the Spaniards. is artfully disguised ; 
.the Moors are ridiculed for ‘* leaving a Prince of the Royal 
family in the Asturias at the head of,.a party, and thereby 
maintaining a hot-bed of rebellion ( foyer de destruction.”) A list 
of nominal and virtual kings is given ; thus, “ Phillip III. was 
the nominal king, the Dukes of Lerma and Uzeda, the real 
ones 3 Phillip IV. was nominal, the Count of Olivares, and 
his nephew Lewisde |Haro real; Charles II. nominal; the 
Queen, the Jesuit Nitard, and Ferdinand de Valenguales real : 
Philip V. nominal; the. Princess of Ursins and Albérroni real ; 
Ferdinand nominal king ; ‘Maria Magdalene Theresa, infanta 
of. Portugal, and his ministers, were the real sovereigns.” 
Here the writer stops, and turns away hastily to prove, that 
“ Philip V.. had great difficulty in, mounting the throne of 
Spain, that having no children, a Prince from Naples was 
brought, and that as the crown of Spain was given to Philip, 
Charles IV. his descendant in the fourth degree, had the power 
of ceding this!” . Thus, we sée that Buonaparte and his advo- 
cates are no little embarrassed to produce the smallest semblance 
of aclaim, still less a right to the throne of Spain. Of Portugal, 
the writer concludes in these terms, which are absolutely used as 
constituting a right:to that country. . “ Let us remark, then, 
that although we distinguish three dynasties.in Portugal, never- 
theless all ascend’ to Hugh Capet., The grand-master of Avis 
‘was the natural brother of Ferdinand; Alphonsus, a branch 
of the house,of Braganza, was a natural son, of Agnes Perez, 
thé daughter, of the grand-master. Thus, the last sovereigns 
of Portugal were bastards of bastards of Hugh Capet. They 
occupied the throne 166 years.” Hence, it would be implied, 
that Portugal belongs to him who has usurped the throne of 
the Capets and that it.is the legitimate inheritence of Buona- 
parte, q: e. d. 

Turning to England, our author commences with a hint 
_ which deserves consideration. He divides the kings of this 
country into five dynasties; first, William of Normandy, second 
athe Counts of Anjou, third the Tudors, fourth. the Stuarts, 
"’ -and fifth the house of Brunswick. ‘ We observe, he remarks 
. Significantly, that the houses which have réigned over England, 
'’ with the exception of the third, the origin of which is obscure, 
were not natives of the country. France furnished the two 
first, Scotland the fourth, and Germany the fifth.” To detract 
from the character of William III. it is observed, that he * had 
the example of Charfes-I.. and that of his father-in-law ; he 
feigned over a country fertile in dethroned kings ; the dread 
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.of being also dethroned in his turn was a guarantee for the par- 


liament. The reign of Anne, his queen, was glorious for Eng- 
land, but internally agitated by the factions of the whigs or 
Pitzans of the people, and the tories. ‘This princess was the 
ast of the house of Stuart, which its misfortunes have rendéred 
famous. It finished inthe person of Cardinal York and in that 
ofthe count Albani, who died in 1786 ; he was the last pretender ; 
wine and play made him forget that his ancestors had reigned. 
When a man consoles himself inthis manner, Fortune isjustitied,” 
We must now introduce the reader to our author's character of 
Englishmen. © After declaring that “ they are not vague accusa~ 
tions and ‘idle declamations that he should make against his 
enemies, that he should not follow the example which they 
have long given, that he would state nothing without proofs, 
quote facts, and that he could still cite a much. greater number,” 
he proceeds to characterize England: 


‘* It it known, (observes our historical remembrancer, with all that 
pedantry of recondite knowledge peculiar to, his countrymen) that in 
the. last century the English performed many maritime expeditions, the 
object of which was the improvement of the astronomical, natural, and 


- physical sciences, and principally .the discovery of new countries, Iu 


this respect, the learned world owes their gratitude for so laudable au 
un’ eftaking ;; but this sentiment is eradicated by the well-defined ce 
tainty, that they wished, to.concentrate in their island the frujts of ‘al 
their discoveries, aud prohibited every kind of communication, even 
those relative to’ the sciences.and arts, which, all civilized natiaae 4 ever 
refuse, whether in peace or inwar. [Here the repeater of this 
dred-times-told falsehood forgets to cite one fact or proof.) | bap 
privation of a good may be a positive evil ; but. the English have even 
gone farther. Not content with prohibiting these communications to 
the continental powers, and wishing not to have the air of refusing 
them, they adopted a means which might, occasion a real evil,, This 
was to print false accounts, and charts full of errors, of their voyages, 
and to hawk them on the continent. "When these charts were, eom- 
pared with those preserved in London, the fraud was discovered in all 
its blackness. 

‘¢ The same principle direets the English. i in their political: and 
commercial relations. At the first coalition, the British: govern- 
ment furnished its contingent of troops to the allies. ‘The news- 
papers published in England gave lists of' the’ killed and 
wounded. As the number was considerable, it excited mitr- 
murs. ‘To remove the cause, behold what the English’ minister 
imagined. The agents which he had at Paris, by means: of 


‘intrigues and money, procured the law which rohibi d 
making of English prisoners. In consequence 0 hi th as 
net of. ‘Lon 
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troops.im the reserve! From that period, they were always placed 
in rear of the army, and as they fought no more, they had less killed 
and. wounded, Krom this intrigue it arose, that we (the French) 
phad all the odium of a barbarous law, which was made amon 
, us, and the soldiers of Great Britain incurred less danger. The 
. cabinet. of Lerdon, with the same principles, has made the con- 
tinental pores take arms against us. Finally, it is to the 
‘system of the British government, that the kings of Portugal, 
‘Naples, and Sardinia owe the loss of their crown; Prussia and 
Austria, the invasion of their states and the weakening of their 
power; aiid the French their success and their conquests.” [If 
these successes and conquests be advantages, why not be grateful 
“to the English system which has effected them ? why dbuse that 
» weakness. which is so advantageous to France? Here however 
the Frenchman’s feelings betray the falsity of his sentiments. ] 
‘* We now come to see b: what train of events, revolutions, arid 
Avitated' réigns, "England has attained the flourishing state in which 
‘she has been durihg’ half a century, and the constitution o: which 
she boasts ; it is indéed singular, and suits only the people of this 
country. The English have retained their inquiet, turbulent, and 
bay (ombrageux) character; to such vices‘ are owing the 



































 dI Peatdstropbes which we réad in their history. ‘These ‘defects, 
‘however, do tot'exclude estimable qualities, and although a‘French- 
“man; E’should be inijiartial ‘and veridical’ towards enemies. It was 
“fievedsary to’ have a cohsticution ‘which might dissipate all suspicions 
‘Embfiances} and’ "suit ’ the national character, [Here the? author 
“‘eonttddicts himyelf} ‘as’ he betore inadé'the national character depend 
oh the talents 6f the mbnarch ; now'he adopts the constitution to the 
uatiotial ‘Charfeter, ‘iéither of which is correct. It was the! genius 
‘of thé péoplé that’ produced’ the British constitution, andnot the 
* Yonstitution "the génius of the people, who are universally remarked 
fer theit credi/lity; and’ not 'suspicibn, «as here falsely and ignorantly 
«“assertéd.)' The® Paclish ‘reseiible a capricious ‘and delicate patient, 
~“who8é cure “requires! 'nitich ability in the physician to disguise the 
‘speniédies. “Phe word liberty Kas a magical power in the eyes of these 
islanders ; it is indispensable to have the appearance of preserving 
Lahisdiborty if! all its‘extett, of investing it with an exterior garb, which 
fgeems to guaranty it,.and of taking at/the same time sure means of 
owepressing it. whenever it endeavours to overstep the bounds in which 
it is wished. to restrain it: hence the famous law of habeas corpus, 

.- Which is reserved to be suspended. according to real or feigned 
. circumstances, »which are always at the disposition of a government. 
Ap Englishman is no mere free then every other European ; only they 
ah had the art to make him believe that he isso. He resembles a 

* Hird whose wings are cut, which can fly hereand there, and that cat be 
~*“¢hketi When it is wished. One of the niost famous acts of this liberty 
* he tADS ible to insult with impunity the princes of the blood, and for 
that to be amenable only to the common tribunals of justice, as if it 
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were only a quarrel between private individuals : the prince in appear- 
ing before the judges, either personally or by proxy, seems to be the 
equal of the accuser. [This equality of justice is understood in no 
country but England, and this is one of the reasons why practical 
morality has attained a higher degree here than elsewhere.] ‘This 
pretended equality gives to'the English a pleasure difficult to be de- 
scribed ; all cite this circumstance with pride. It is indeed, a puerile 
privilege, that of insulting a prince or a minister ; a privilege which 
proves only the rudeness of him who enjoys it. We have never 
seen an abuse reformed, for having cal'ed names ata grandee ora 
minister. [How ignorant is this Frenchman of the manners of this 
country !]' The English have declared the person of the king sacred ; 

this was rather late ; it was so, in all Europe. It is one of those crimes 
against which no precaution is taken, as it is not suspected to be 

sible. The letter of the law has for the English an importance 

which they glory in. We shall see the advantage of it. There is such 

a punishment for a man who steals a horse ; a woman carries off one ; 

she is brought before the judge, and declared innocent. The matter 
concerns a woman, and the law speaks but of a man. It is necessary 

to have another law to apply to the female robber. ‘These are puerile’ 
absurdities ! (Strange that this very law of a femme converte, hete 

so perversely misrepresented, has been most awkwardly imitated in the 

Code Napoleon !] From the moment in which it is no longer the 

spirit of the law, but the letter, which directs the judgments, it would 

be hecessary to have a multitude of laws applicable to all the chances 

of life; the criminal has only to study well, to escape unpunished, 

that is, to combine the circumstance of bis crime in a manner that they 
may not be all foreseen in the letter of the law; a means of eluding it 
is always victorious, It is a kind of liberty very little worthy ofenvy. 

With all their pretensions to liberty, the English people, no less than 

all the others of Europe, are those among whom the most arbitrary 
aci is quietly exercised, We mean the press, or carrying off of 
young persons for the navy... No formality is observed ; there is no 
chance of fortune, or that hope which always accompanies one; it is 
a pure aud simple carrying off ; tc doit with impunity much address 
is used; [Another flat contradiction ; be first asserts that no formality 
is observed, and next declares that much address is used !] Commerce 
is, after liberty, the word which has most influence on the English ; 
but the one has mach more reality than the other, Every thing which 
might prejudice ‘these two grand objects would inevitably cause 
revults; and by a necessary conséquence mew are disposed to all the 
sacrifices required by thiscommerce and liberty. The point is, to com 
bine the one with the other in the measures which are undertaken ; 
and.we are obliged to confess. that the British government conducts 
itself on this head with a happy ability. 

* The exercise of this liberty, more boasted than real, is remarked 
in the elections ;, they are all tumultuous. The verality of the votes 
fills the parliament, and in the two houses constituies the strength of 
the ministerial party. The people are, indeed, tmwe to elect whom 
they please; buia good. dinuer gives great merit, and the Amptu- 
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tryon.is elected ; hence this liberty consists in voting for him who pays 
best | It is only, in the, final result, the strongest who is elected ; for, 
in civilized states, money, is what strength isin the state of nature and 
among savages. Thiygrand equality, therefore, which the English 
ary in, is, happily for them’ and for socisl order, a chimera; it no 
opger exists on the British, no more than on the continental soil. 
Rut a porter believes himself, the equal of a prince, because the con- 
sequence of an insult is to go before a tribunal ! . 

.“* The sciences and arts have made great progress in Great Britain; 
it is. truly in this respect that the English may justly be proud; but, 
by the fantasticalness of the human species. our pretensions are in the 
inverse reason of our merit, and the less right we have to one thing, 
the more importance we attach to it. Rich with our spoils and our 
losses, the English wisely offered an asylum to the multitude of artists 
and workmen-which the impolitic revocation of the edict.ot Nantz 
forced to abandon their country. It is in the useful or egreead/e arts, 
in the sciences, and in learning, that the English are our rivals; they 
create little, but improve ; they have patience, which we want: we 
have genius, which they have not; they appropriate a discovery with 
laudable activity, as the useful inventions ought to be the patrimony 
of the human race; they modify, extend, and carry it to the last de- 
gree of pertection; all that is but observation, every thing which 
requires assiduous care, is within their sphere ; ours ts in znvention.* 
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* The whole of this effusion of national vanity is written at random, 
and equally deficient in judgment asin truth. The useful arts are 
certainly préeminently the property of Englishmen, in preference to 
all other countries ; but the agreeable ones no less equivocally belong 
to France. As tothe hackneyed assumption of possessing all the 
genius or invention, we have often appealed to facts which demon- 
strate the directly converse proposition, although some passive English- 
men, not the venal hirelings or money-lenders to Buonaparté, are 
weak enough to take it for granted. In comparison, what are the 
Rollins, Fenelons, Condillacs, Boileaus, or Voltaires, contrasted with 
the Miltons, Derhams, Clarkes, Newtons, Lockes, Reids, Robert- 
sous, Burkes, &c.? How contemptible does this French boasting 
appear, when even thus cursorily contrasted! Again, how much 
avowedly inferior are the transactions of the French learned societies, 
when compared with those of the English ? If, then, the works of 
Englishmen are individually and collectively superior to those of 
Frenchmen, where is the criterion of genius or invention ? par 
not solely in the inferiors. But to the fact of invention; we defy 
any French writer to produce one single invention, or even discovery, 
between 1710 and 1810, which was not previously known and prac- 
tised in England! Not one of the modern discoveries in chemistry, 
although they have had the cunning to appropriate them to themselves, 
were made by Frenchmen. The assertion also, that Englishmen are 
laborious, patient, and good observers, is false; in fact, that is the 
sole merit of the French ; their industry and patient observation sur- 
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If at the commencement of thé century we had made an exact survey 
of the arts and manufactures of’ Great Britain, and cut off all that 
was'of French origin, we would have been surprized at the impo- 
verished state in which this country would be found; but, at the 
same time, we would have been obliged to confess that several of 
these arts, born in France, resemble the etymology of certain words, 
which have nothing more in common with their derivatives than an 
indirect analogy. Since about ten years, the same arts and our ma- 
nufactures have made rapid progress in France; the different exhi- 
bitions of the products of French industry Jeave no doubt, and make 
us expect the union of the genius which invents with the patience 
which improves. Such is the idea, which after an impartial (!!) ex- 
amination, one can form of England, considered under’several points 
of view. The influence of the government of this country has been 
felt in the most fatal manner by several of the continental powers ; 
it has caused great changes, because men have great resourses wher « 
ever they are little delicate in the choice, and in the use which they 
make of them (how descriptive of Buonaparté!]; yctsuch a system 
can have but a short duration, As totheir navy, Jet us not forget, 
that by the labours of Colbert and Seignelai, Lewis XIVth had a long 
time the empire of the sea. France is much more powerful than she 
was under that monarch; her destinies are more brilliant, her fron- 
tiers more extended, her glory has more splendour, her armies are 
more numerous; it would be absurd to entertain a doubt of the return 
of the empire lost by the successors of Lewis.” 


Such is the historical character which this writer is pleased 
to bestow on this country. Yet we cannot be offended wit): 
him, for he is virtually much more an enemy of his own coun- 
try, where he has consequently much more in his power. ‘The 
unfortunate Lewis XVI. however, receives his commiseration 
and even his praise.. His “ cruel destiny, his virtues, his 
goodness,” are contrasted with his want of energy and firm- 
ness; and all these are made subservient to flatter the “ legis- 
lator, warrior, conqueror, administrator; who unites the genius 
and talents which command obedience, because they inspire 
admiration.” Ali these qualities must be united in an indivi- 
dual, who must be lord paramount and uncontrolled monarch 








pass the English, and hence the reason that they have more mathema- 
ticians and zoologists; but their discoveries in either of these branches 
are far from equalling those of the English, _ It is apaltry and invi- 
duous subject to trace the features of national superiority in intellec- 
tual matters, and- beneath the attention of an Englishman of adequate 
attainments ; yet we must wish, that,as the enemy has converted these 
false pretensions to genius into a political engine, that some German 
would take up the inquiry, and furnish the public with an impartial 
his ofy of the progress of science, arts, and discovery, during the 17th 
and 18th centuries. 
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of the lives and properties of all the people within his domi- 
nions. In ‘short, according to this. miserable slave, absolute 
monarchy is the acme of:human. wisdom, the : very penfection 
of the social institution for which so much blood has been 
shed. Even’ Tacitas; the friend of rational liberty and of 
society, is called upon to support this’ conelusion:* Non aliud 
discordantis patrie remedium quam ut‘db UNO REGATUR! —Ano- 
ther artifice is here practised; a very curious’ chronological 
table of the.wars in which France has been, engaged from 
Clovis in 486, to Napoleon in 1800 is added, and also the 
number of battles; but in enumerating the latter, a great part 
of those with-the Hnglish, i in which the latter were successful, 
are either eritirely omitted, er marked as being successful to 
the French. The author also adoptsan additional measure of 
vercealment and delusion by declming to give the whole his- 
tory of the wars between Englaud and France, inserting only 
those “between 1513 “and 1666; most of which ‘terminated 
favorably to France ‘by treaties, and falsely declaring, that in all 
the othérs the’ Eniglish were assisted or united with other 
powers to fight France. The early and fortunate part only of 
the reign of Lewis XIV. is given; his dreadful reverses at ‘the 
commencement of the last century are passed aver in silence.,. 
In Q summary we find a statement of the duration of all the 
wars, and number of great battles in each, from the 12th cen- 
tury « the 18th. All the t2th century was occupied with the 
crusades, and forty-four years of civil wars in. France, during 
which Lewis the Gross was defeated at Brennévillé, in’ Nor- 
mandy in 1119, by our Henry F. and at Fretteval, in the’ pro- 
vince of Vendouie 4 in 1198, where Richard, the’ tion-hearted, 
conquered Philip Augustus, and gained the crown ‘of France. 
In the 18th century, besides the crusades, France was at war 
86 years with F landers, Spain, and England, and 20 from 1209 
to 1227; with the religious Albigenses, or Albigese, who were 
vanguished at Muret in 1213; at _Bouvine in’ 1214, the first 
hired troops were employed : the battles of Taillebours and 
Saintes in 1242; and Massoure in 1249, were also fought dur- 
ine that century. In the 14th century ‘there were 62 years of 
war with the Germans, Flemish, Spanish, Htalians.‘and English, 
during whieh there were 12 great battles, only five of which were 
g ined by the Frettch ; at Cotirtray, 1802, they were defeated, "3 
fonsen-Puelle 1804, and Cassel 1828, they succeeded ; 

’ Eclase 1338, Creci 1346, Poictiers 1356, Brignais 1361, Ci 
eheral 1364, and Navarette 1367, they were totally routen 
Aurai 1364, Montill 1369, and Rosbecq 1382, they pee oie 
themselves. ‘The epoch of fire arms is here. fixed im tate ou 
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the authority of an. account ‘of ‘the treasurer for the war of 
Drach; but the author knows litle of the matter. Others 
assert that gunpowder for canon was not known before 1380. 
The 15th ceutury had 86 years of war with Italy and England ; 

with the latter from 1406 to 1475; there were 15 battles, i in Ww hich 
France is represented as losing only four, Azincourt in 1415, 
Cravan 1423, Verneuil 1424, 2 nd Bulgneville 1431. The 16th 
eentury had 30 years of war with Italy, England, Switzerland, 
the Imperialists, and religion ; during which there were 22 
great battles, 7 of which weve lost by France, and in that of 
Pavia, 1525, the King was made prisoner ; at St. Quintin also 
they experienced a dreadful defeat by the English, in 1557. 
“ This century is remarkable,” says the author, “ in several 
respects: m it we see at once the great princes Francis I, 
Charles V. Leo X; Henry IV. Queen Elizabeth, and Sixtus the 
Vth,” The 17th century had 80 years of war with Savoy, and 
Spain, Germany, and Holland, and civil and religious. Here the 
author gives only 29 battles, all of which terminated in favour 
of France, except Martee in 1641, Consarbruck 1675, the 
Boyne 1690, and La Hogue in 1692. The 18th century is 
carried down only to 1762, and had 43 years of war with Spain, 
Poland, Austria, and Prussia, during which there were 29 bat- 
tles, only 11 of which are represented as being lost by the 
French; these’ are Carpi and ‘Chiari 1701, Hochstet or Blen- 
heim 1704, Ramillies and Turin 1706, Oudenarde 1708, Mal- 
plaquet 1709, Zaragoza 1710, (that of Barcelona in 1706 is 
artfully omitted) Dettingen 1743, Rosbach 1757, and Min- 
den 1759. 

The author concludes his historical review of Europe by 
stating the names and ages of the different states before and 
since 1789, ‘Thus, he classes them into “ Three empires, Grr- 
MANY has existed 900 years, has been several times invaded, 
its territory dismembered, constitution altered, states changed ; 
four kingdoms, Westphalia, Bavaria, Wirtember g, Saxony, 
Russia dates from the beginning of the 18th century, has 
acquired two-thirds of Poland; Turkey has existed since 
1453.  Bleten kingdoms. Denmar« has continued neutral. 
SWEDEN remained neutral at first, but afterwards took part in 
the coalitions ; its king was dethroned by his people. Ewe- 
LAND hias existed 1000 years. _Prussta dates its origin’ from 
1713; it acquired a portion of Poland, was extended hy the 
treaty of Luneville, and invaded by the French, against whom 
it declared war. . Potanp has existed 800 years. Hun- 
@ary and BowEemta have been occupied these two centuries by 
the house of Austria. France dates from 420, and has existed 
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1372 years. It was a Republic during 11 years’; by the treaty 
of Luneville it acquired immense territories ; it has been during 
8 years, (the author includes the consular government it 
appears) the most powerful empire of Europe.’ ‘Sarprnta ori- 
ginated between 1713 and 1718, has continued only a century. 
Spain dates from 1495, [1479] has been at war with France, 
and afterwards with England; lost St. Domingo, Trintdad, and 
Louisiana; in 1808 changed the dynasty, King Charles having 
abdicated the crown in favour of the Emperor Napoleon, he gave 
it to the King of Naples, Joseph Napoleon. Napries and 
Sictry have existed about 800 years; the throne is occupied by 
Joachim Napoleon. PortuGar has existed about 800 years. 
The kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, Wirtemberg, Westphalia, 
Italy and Holland, (which is now no more) formed since the 
commencement of the 19th century, make the number of mo- 
narchies in Europe amount to 15.”[14.] The reader will per- 
ceive, that this juggling mixture of fact, fable, misrepresenta- 
tion and concealment, dressed up in the delusive and imposing 
garb of history, is well adapted to serve as a literary pioneer 
to Buonaparte’s universal monarchy. 
—_= : oe 

Essai sur les Medailles Plaquées ‘des Anciens, &c. 


An Essay on the Plated Medals of the Ancients. By L, De Waxell, 
Author of the collection of some Antiquities found on the borders 
of the Black Sea, and Member of several Societies. Pp. 40. royal 
8vo. Booth. 1809. 


Tuis little tract is very prettily printed, and will, no doubt, be 
thankfully received by. the author’s friends ; but had he evinced 
more research, and added a little more information on the subjéct, 
it would certainly have been no less acceptable. The subject, 
indeed, is limited, and M. Waxell has discussed it as briefly. He 
has directed his attention chiefly to the Imperial Plated Medals, 
as the most interesting and instractive, although he has one in his 
cabinet of an age, it is supposed, at least 500 years before the 
Christian era. The art of plating medals, M. Waxell conceives, 
was known tothe Greeks, but such medals having been generally 
considered as counterfeit coins against which both the Greek and 
Roman laws -fixed the penalty of death, numismatic writers 
have not paid them that artention which their peculiar importance 
deserves. Plated medals are also extremely rare, and M. Waxell 
is not, only the first writer who has called the attention of medalists 
to this curious branch, but is also the first who has indicated 
their rarity, which is alone sufficient to @xcite curiosity, This 
essay is illustrated by designs of six medals, only one of whith is 
coated with gold, and is of Honoriuss "thé plated. oncs are of 
Tiberias, Phillip, Trajan, and Damitian; they:are all in the author's 
own cabinet. 
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Tableau Litteraire de la France, €#c. 


4 fiterary \view of France during the 18th century ; (a subject pro- 
posed ly the Institute, Dec. 26, 18044) sent to the Institute Jan. 12, 
1808.. By A, J. B. Bouvet. Pp. 143, 18mo. 3s, Paris. 1810, Im- 
ported by Deconchy. | 


Aw essay on this spbject has been five times proposed as a prize diss 
course by the French Institute, but hitherto without success. M, Bou- 


vet has here characterized, or rather eulogized, the works of about 290 ° 


French writers, whe lived in the eighteenth century. _In what relates 
to the sciences he has followed the steps of the secretaries to the nati- 
ona) Institute, in their addresses to Buonaparte, but in a somewhat 
briefer manner, often only mentioning a name, with an appendant 
epithet. He is an avowed enemy to severe critics, and panegyrizes 
almost every work produced by the authors he mentions, except 
Sabbatier de Castres, whose caustic, bat not always unjust censures, 
have conquered his laudatory propensities. As a specimen of the 
author's critical spirit and style, we select the following : ‘‘ 4 l'aspect de 
Lebrun, Horace eut gardé !e silence!” As a foil to this most unclassical 
and exaggerated praise of his countryman, which we shall not trans- 
late, he adds ‘* or changed the first strophe, of one of bis most beau- 
tiful odes.” M. Bouvet however is not the slave of national prejudice 
so far as to insult the English poets, as he has done the Roman syco- 
phant: to translate the former into French he allows to be very great 
merit. | 


lrénée Bonfils, sur la Religion de ses peres; &e,. ; 
Inreneus Goodson, on the religion of his fathers and our \ancestors 
8vo. Didot, Paris, Imported -by Deconchy,. , 


Since the establishment of popery and all its mummery, it has 


become a proverb in Paris, that ¢/ faut revenir a Ja religion de nos peres, 
we must return to the religion of our fathers. Irens#us examines 
what has been their religion, and finds the ancieut patriarchs only 
were the priests ; after them his ancestors were druids. Cesar intro- 
duced the Romish religion into Gaul, and since that Christianity has 
been established. ‘The inference from the diversity of religion in our 
ancestors is sufficiently evident; the ridicule on such grounds is 
extremely Keen and pointed; and although the author ps de- 
signed to level it at all kinds of worship or religion, yet the difficulty 
might easily be avoided by following that form of devotion which is 
most rational, spiritual and moral, and which so accurately corres- 
ponds to protestant christianity.’ Unfortunately for the Fretich, how- 
ever, they have never properly applied’ their reasoning facolties to 
religion, but have always been either the dupes of fanaticism (equally 
as papists or Hugonots) or the turbulent votaries of still more extrava- 
gaut and irrational infidelity. ; 
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Discours sur un projet de Recherches des Monumens de Lyon, €8'c. 


Diseourse on a Project for exploring the ancient, Monuments in the 
City of Lyons, read at a general meeting of the Society of friends 

of commerce and the Arts, January 29, 1808.) By M: Artaud, 
director ahd conservator of the arts, antiqaary of the city, member 
of the same society, and severa] other academies. Svo. Lyons. 
Imported by Deconchy. ws 


Tis discourse ‘has only one merit, that is, its moderate length. 
There is perhaps no ather city in Europe on which so much stupid 
nonsense has been published respecting its antiquities as on Lyons, 
and none probably of so much consequence, where’ so little is posi- 
tively kiiown, Doubt, conjecture, and udcertainty mark almost 
all its ‘amiquitieés, which M. Artaud thinks shoald yet be farther 


investigated. « Y 


Dictionnaire Administratif et Topographique, &c. 

An ddministrative and Topographical Dictionary of Paris, and of 
the Commerce, Aris, and Products of every kind of industry which 
it contains : adopted for the use of the French, and foreigners. By 

_ F. V. Goblet, Pp. 500. 18mo. Imported by Deconchy. 


Tus little, volume will be useful to those who visit Paris ; and to us it 
furnishes an, irrefragable proof of the decline of that city, notwithstand- 
ing all, Buonaparté’s triumphs. The English reader may form a just 
idea of ihe extent and present population of Paris, when be is told 
that this little volume contains almost every thing relative to the 
governors, traders, curiosities, artists, population, periodical works, 
physicians, theatres, courts, libraries, schools, museums, public 
buildings, &e. &c. in addition te such inférmation. as is found in our 
London “Directories ; and all comprised in 500 very smail pages’! 
The admirers of the splendor of Buonaparté’s capital should contrast 
this with the “ Triennia) Directory.” 


Jeremias de Decker, ts’c. ‘ 
Jeremiah of Decker. By Jerome de Vries, Pp..112. 8va. Amster- 
dam. 


THis is. a memoir of a Dutch Poet, so named, who was born at 
Dord, about. 1609, and lived in Amsterdam by the calling of a 
grocer and, broker, supporting with difficulty a numerous family. 
Dee best . reason we can perceive for bringing forward such a 
chgtacter, is because he wrote some extravagantly scurrilous verses 
against the English, occasioned by the execution ,of Charles Ist. (at 
which the. French also, we should think, might. blush) and on 
the trifling, advantage which his countrymen. once gained over the 
English at sea. He appears to have been a man of a moderately 
vigorous, but erratic mind ; but as to Dutch poetry, we conceive 
it at present of very little importance even to Dutchmen themselves ; 
their ‘lan will not be able to maintain itself in Europe, since 
the fall of their country. 
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——— —_ 7 
To the True Churchman. 
On Building and Endowing Churches, and letting. Pews, ... 
Sir, ' : Neurcastle,. June 22d, 1810. 

Ir is the opinion of some, that many become seceders from, the esta- 
blished Church for want.of accommodatian., in. our churches, and 
think it much better to attend public worship at a dissenting chapel, 
than at no place at all. It.is probable that numbers are to be found of 
this description, and it must be acknowledged that our churthes, in 
populous parishes, are not.nearly sufficieut to acconymodate one half, I 
might safely say, one-fourth part of the inhabitants. New churches 
are certainly much wanted, and particularly for the lower classes of 
society. I shall, therefore, take upon me in this letter to consider in 
what manner these wants may be supplied. The Church fund, as 
explained in my first letter, in the course. of time would be able to 
eftect all tuat is wanted in regard to new churches, and their, endow- 
ments; but its operation must be progressive, All things cannot be 
accomplished at once; we must chorelpes call in other collateral aids, 

.»,The first regalatign, which I consider of, the highest. importance 
fowards accommodating the people with places in our churches, is to 
jeffect a change ,in,that right of property in pews, which is now so 
generally claimed., According to the present custom and law, a few 
individuals might have it in their power to exclude the greater part of 
‘a,parish fiom their ,parish church : and: such an exclusion sometimes, 
in most places, does in part take place,,,. How common isit to see the 
proprietors and occupiers of some pews to make a point of aitending 
divine service only once on a Sunday, and during the other part of 
the service of the day lock up their pews, or, foroid admittance, so 
that they remain empty ; while many, desirous of attending, haye 
no where to be admitted. Again, itsometimes happens, that large 
seats, capable of holding a dozen or more, are occupied by persons of 
small families, from each of which the number that attend in general 
at church does not exceed two or three, and sometimes not more than 
one; which is a great inconveni¢nce, where room is so much 
wanted. A third, and perhaps the most objectionable cause of ex- 
clusion from our churches, is the exorbitant rents of pews and sittings, 
which in some places are demanded. Now, in order to obviate these, 
and other such like inconveniences, I pygpose that God's house be ne 
longer an house of merchandise in regard to pews; and that the right 
of property thereto shall be entirely taken away from every individual. 
To accomplish this on principles of justice, let a committee of the 
principal inhabitants of each parish or congregation be annually ap- 
pointed, to dispose of and let the pews and sittings of their churches, 
which I will call the Pew Committee. I propose, that the officiqting 
minister be always one of this committee, ex officio ; and that a regis- 
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ter shall be kept by him, wherein shall be entéred the. number; or 
mark of every pew, bench, or place of sitting in the church, with 
the- names and houses or streets of residence of the proprietors and 
occupiers thereof, together with the amonnt of their respective inte- 
rests therein. In order to ascertain the latter, let every person be com- 
sor by law to give a faithful and true account to the committee of 
is interest\ in any, pew, or sitting, under pain of losing allt right and 
title thereto, at any time, or wheresoever required by the said com- 
mittee. In investigating the titles of proprietors of pews and sit- 
tings, ‘it will’ be found, that some have’ acquired their rights by pur- 
chase, others, by a customary tenure with, or appendage to certain 
houses; ‘while a third class are intruders, by having erected or ob~ 
tained possession” of seats without legal authority. This last observa- 
tion applies more particularly to couutry charches, where I have just 
cause to believe instatices of illegal claims to seats are too common. 
In ascertaining the value of property in’ the seats of any church, ‘I 
propose that in no case shall'any greater value be assigned to any 
rchase than the original cost, notwithstanding a subsequent advance 
in the value might have taken place, owing to the increase of the 
population, or the popularity of a new minister; because I hold that 
the church ought not to be’a house of merchandize. The motive: of 
purchasing a seat in a chorch onght not to be the view of worldly 
gain, but the benefit of divine worship ; atid if this benefit be retained, 
there isno just ground of complaint ; although the right of ‘propert 
in a seat be taken away by réturning the original cost! To those wh 
differ from me in opinion I must observe, that ‘partial evils must oft 
times be sustained for the sake of the general good: which observa- 
tion will also apply to other of my proposals, that thight, at first, 
appear objectionable. In fixing the value ort such seats ‘as are appen- 
dant to particular houses, I propose that the'viilue be regulated accord- 
ing to the prices ‘given for those that have been purchased: and in 
regard to intruders, the value of their seats should be fixed at a third 
or fourth part less than the others; according to the degree of proba- 
bility that their titles are doubtful. Moreover, in all cases where it can 
be proved, that a person claiming a seat has no just right thereto, no 
value in the property thereof shall be adjudged to such person. 

The next thing to be done is to ascertain the’ value of the occupa- 
tion of seats and sittings. Among the occupiers some will be found 
to rent their seats, and others to occupy their own, or at least what 
they claim as such. Now let the seats and sitting of all those, who 
occupy their own, be rated according to the value of those rented. 

When a knowledge of the value of the property and occupation of 
the pews and sittings has een thus obtained, I propose that the 
occupiers of their own seats shall be required to pay for them as they 
have been rated, and that all siims thus charged, and all due from 
renters of seats, shall be paid to the pew committee ; who shall apply 
the receipts, first, tothe payment of the interest that would accrue on 
the amount of the value of the property claimed, and allowed ia 
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the seats; then to the gradual redemption of that property ; and lastly 
to any other purpose for the benefit of the church, From hence it is 
evident, that the rents of the seats must always éxceed, say at least 
one third, the amount of the interest, that might arise on the value of 
the property, Andin fixing the rents, the pew committee must ever 
pay regard to, and make provisions to produce, such surplus for re- 
demption of the property in the pews. It may be proper to explain 
the distinction, which I make between the value of the property, and 
occupation of a seat. Suppose I have given fora pew 201. that I cajl 
the value of the property ; the interest of which at 51, per cent is 11. 
This pew I let at 30s. a year; then that will be the value of the 
Occupation, which exceeds by one third the interest of the property. 

To exemplify more at large what has been said ; 

Suppose that ina church there are 100 pews; that 30 of them 
have been purchased on an average for 20], each: that will make 
their value 6001. Suppose that 50 are appendant to certain houses, 
then they must be valued at 1000). ; and suppose that to the remaining 
20 most claimants have a doubtful title, To some I would adjudge 
the value of their property in the seats at Gl; some, 41. &c. and to 
some nothing at all, but barely the right of occupying the seats 
according to a method hereafier to be explained. Now ia 
regard to the value of the occupation, suppose that 40 of the seats are 
reated at 8Ol. a year, then the remaining 60 must be rated at 1201, 
being 21. each seat. So that here we have the value of the 
property, say, at 1700]. and the value of the occupation at 200l. a 
year. According to my plan this 200], must be paid by the occupiers 
to the pew committee ; and they must apply it in the following man- 
ner, first, to the interest of 17001. to the proprietors, which at 44 per 
cent, will be 761. 10s. then with the remainder of 1231. 103. By pur- 
suing this plan, the value of the property in seats would be redeeined in 
a few years in those churches, that are regularly well filled: or in other 
words, they, who justly claimed a property in seats, would be paid 
by the pew committee a sum equal to what was given, or may be 
supposed to have been given, for such right to seats. When the pew 
committee had thus redeemed all the seats in a church, then I pro- 
pose that one third part of such church should be set apart for the 
poor, in such places as the committee shail think fit; provided this 
regulation could be adopted without intrioging on the rights of others, 
or excluding some, who had been accustomed to attend at the churcii, 
and were desirous of continuing their attendance, ‘Tbis regulation will 
not be practicable where churches have been, are, aud are likely to 
continue well filled : however { propese that due regard should be at 
all times paid thereto, wherever and whenever it can be adopted on 
principles of justice, 

Tn the beginning of this letter, when I affirmed that new churches 
were certainly much wanted, I alluded to the inadequacy of the present 
churches to accommiodate the inhabitants of the paiishes where they 
@re sespectively situated, on the supposition that the majority of the 
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people are well disposed to the church of England ; but how far facts 
will justify my hypothesis, Tam not competent to determine: how- 
ever, [ shail build my structure on that basis, which F am inclined to 
believe will prove both sound and correct, provided the spirit, as well 
as the letier’of those, which were framed by out wise ancesters at 
the refstination, ate miore universally observed ; and ‘what they Jefe 
unfinisiied Was accomplished. ‘To the ambitious and disaffected I am 
not writing; nothing but compulsion will teach theny subordination 
and deference to our establishments, In taking a view of the state 
of attendance in oar churches on days of publick worship, we ‘shal! 
find in many charches a lamentable deficieicy : we shulf find, both 
in town and coantry, churches (would that | could say'a few!) where- 
in the greater number of péiws and seats ate unoccupied, or in plain 
terms, we shall tind many churches nearly empty: Now, though in 
such chutches the right of property, and of thé octupation of the 
seats, is at present disregarded ; yet if any value was about to be fixed 
en them, with a view of rédeeming the property, according to the 
above explaitied plan, we should find that numbers would arise to 
‘claim their rights to particular seats : even dissenters and infidels, who 
before cared not a straw about the seats, would insist on their right to 
suuie, which they coald prove formerly belonged to the proprietors 
© their houses and estates. Ifeel justified in making this assertion 
from a somewhat analageus case,’ which occurred about seven or 
eight years ago in the first-church that I served. ‘The seats being in 
a ruinous condition, the parishoners agreed to have uie whole taken 
down and repaired in an uniform and more convenient manier; 
and as soon as it was done at the expense of the parish, then claimaits 
began to swarm, who before never imerested themselves iti the least 
about the-charch: brass plates were ordered by theni tobe fixed on 
the doors of certain pews, with their respective nanies, engraven upon 
them : and some proceeded to greater Jengths, and took unwarrantabie 
freedoms. In order tv guard against such like unreasoijable claimants, 
it will be necessary to make distinct laws, to determine the amount of 
interest on the property, and occupation of seats, that shall belong to 
individuals in those churches that are in part deserted: for my above 
explained plan of redeeming the value of the property of the seats in 
churches will not apply aniversal/y ; tor in some situations, particularly 
in country churches, it would operate as an exclusion, rather than an 
invitation to join: in church worship. Its beneficial effects will alone 
be felt in populous places, where churches are regularly well filled; 
and where it is a frequent custom fo purchase and let seats for consi- 
derable suins. I therefore propose, that the pew conimittee of every 
church. or chapel shall give notice, that all persons, claiming any 
sight in the seats of their respective churches, &c, shall, at a fixed time 
and place, shew the nature and extent of their respective right, which 
Bhall be allowed, or rejected, according as shall seem just ald rea- 
sonable to the pew committees: If, among the claimants, any pro- 
fussed disséaters should appear, claiming a right to aseat, as havirg 
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Aime immemorial belonged to his, property and-ecenpation;: TI! propose, 
that. such claun shall invaciably dre rejected: ang such persotis eaunot 
-be said to be (ll-treated by suc hia Jaw); because it such, asids of en the 
ease, chcertully cansribute to the support of a diwemting tninster, 
aud to the building of new chapels, they cannot. bexeonsidered as 
uttering any very great deprivations, if they ave cebarnéd. all right 
of property in-the seats of that church, which they bave forsaken. 
Again, in the case of a member of the established choreh , claiming a 
scat in his parish church, under sinilar.citeumstances, View as belonging 
-to his property and gceupation, and whe is notorious tor bis neglect of 
publick worship, I propose that. alkeuch shall forfert all right to auch 
seats in their, respective parish churches; for.af a man thinks so 
lightly of his churchas seldom.or never to give his attendance there, 
he differs very little from the ‘dissenter, whe openly departs from the 
church ; and therefore: may be; deprived of hus seat without afferd- 
ing him great cause of complaint..ly + tder, toenforce, this last regula- 
tion, it will be necessary to define what shall be judged in law a 
neglect of public worship im any person's, patisl church ; L propose 
that if a householder does not attend! divjve service im his parish 
church once a month, unless prevented oby sickness, or some such 
like necessary cause of absence, he shall be considered as negligent, 
and be liable to be deprived of, his right to any seat,, that h.s usually 
been considered as appendant to the house which he eocupies, and 
of which be is.proprietor,.. As it may happen that, among the negli- 
gent, some would -become regular. attendants,, for a short; time, for 
the sake of deriving advantage from their seats, 1 proppseabat allesuah 
as has been noticed by the minister, and parishioners)as , negleetiul 
of divine worship in their parish churches, shall mot be eniitied to-any 
right in claiming the redemption of the, value .at the propertpof 
their. seais;, whenever such redemption becomes jciyiseable, as will 
sometimes be the case, even in churches; that, at ibis time, may be 
in a gteat part deserted ; until they have, proved themselves fegular 
church people fer three successiye years; aid Uil the \piation ot 
that time their respective claims should;remain: suspended... There 
will also. oceur other cases, tor,.which ¢xpress, provisions must be 
made ; and such are. the following :, Lt-wwill noi unirequestly happen, 
that,.a dissenter, and, infidel, as well,as a, megligentehurcbrman,amnay 
have property of houses and tenements,ini the same, parish tbpt they 
inhabit, as well as in other.plages, which .are, ,oceupled by pemeons 
atiached. to the church of Epgland ;. and, op the coutrary, members 
ot the church, of England may have\teuanis, that are dissenters, aad 
infidels, or negligent church peopic. 

I propose that in, such cases, every chu hinnaas shail retain. bis right 
to all seats, that belong to ‘his PrOpErys PHOS ded) be Causes, the same to 
be- registered by. the pew, congmmivee, and pbiaing ¢ Cerlidicate thereot 
froma the minister 5 for which hejshalk pay a.small sum) Sayotsinor 
1s. Gd. part .of which shath belong wo the mpinistery,as Keeper of the 
register; aud park gall bo zccqo calgcl for tajthe pew commuitiee, aud 
ajrplied Jor the, benetit of,; the .chureb. Such, ceriitigate shalk. be 
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renewed every two or three years, and the like fee be paid at every 
renewal; and it shall from time to time preserve. the churchman's 
right to the occupation of a particular seat attached to his property ; 
.but if the occupier of that property neglects to use the said seat, then 
the pewcommittee shall have the power of letting it to others, until 
the occupier of such property does in reality attend church ; and he 
shall also previously give one month's notice of ‘his intention so to do, 
whenever, in consequence of his neglect, or principles of dissent, the 
committee has been induced to let it to others. 

The like liberty of retaining the right of ocupying, ‘under similar cir- 
cumstances, any particular seat, Heretofore usually attached to particular 
houses which are now the property of dissenters and others, shall be 
extended to them, for the benefit of their respective tenants, upon 
condition that such proprietors cause them to be registered, and take 
out annually a certiticate thereof: for which they shall pay something 
more than the churchman before mentioned. 

.In some churches we find a portion thereof, or a certain number 
of seats. therein, appropriated to the use of scliools, certain societies, 
or incorporated bodies, which are only wanted occasionally ; or 
merely part of which are in general wanted by those who claim 
them. © Again, it often occurs that large seats; belonging to persons 
of distinction, remain empty, when the owners thereof are absent 
trom their.respective parishes ; which .may be frequently the case, 
and for considerable periods. In ali such cases, I propose that the 
pew committees shall have the letting of the seats during such 
absence, and that no pew shall be allowed to remain empty at 
any time, when persons are in want of admission into seats in 
the church, As.my object in these proposals is to overturn the 

nt system of making seats private property, so far as it operates 
in becoming a cause of exclusion, owing to the avarice or neg- 
ligence-of the owners, I propose, as a further means of accom- 
plishing this end, that no person shall be empowered to transfer 
his fight, or share, in any seat to another, so as to invest him with 
the occupation of that seat; because such liberty would, as it often 
does, become a source of speculation, and make God's house a 
house. of merchandize; which I hold to be a great degradation 
thereto, and which is condemned by our Lord himself, who turned 
out all that bought and sold in the Temple, declaring that God's 
house was‘a house of prayer, and not a house of merchandize, which 
evidently implies his disapprobation of making it so: but as many 
have a property in seats, which has been obtained in a legal and just 
manner, to deal justly with such, the plan of redemption must 
be resorted to: and in cases, where an immediate redemption 
is not convenient, it may be proper to allow a transfer of the value 
of the property of a seat, so tliat the purchaser shall receive the 
interest ‘of the capital ; but such transfer shall not convey any right 
or occupation of the seat. Thus, suppose a person has been at 
the expence of 1001. in building a seat in ‘a church for the conveni- 
ence of himself and family; now, in case he should change his 
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abode, and Jet or sell the property to which his seat was attached, 
to a Papist or Dissenter, I would propose that the parish or pew 
committee should guarantee or secure to him, who built the seat, 
or his representative, the payment of the interest of 100),; and 
if such ‘person should transfer his 100]. share in the church, if I 
| may so express myself, to another, the pew committee, or parish, 
should pay the said interest to the said purchaser; but the seat 
should be solely at the disposal of the pew committee. This I 
conceive wouid be a sufficient indemnification to the person, who 
built or erected the seat, which is the object in view in this proposal 
of transfer. ” 

In the case of a person having the value of the property of the 
seat, which he occupies in his parish church, redeemed as above 
explained, I propose that, after such redemption, he shall retain the 
right of occupation, but subject to the rent charged by the com- 
mittee; and if he should have one redeemed, which he lets to 
another, or which is appendant to his property, and occupied by his 
tenant, he shall have no power or controul over the occupier of the 
said seat ; butif he wishes to occupy it himself, at some future time, 
or reserve it as an attachment to some part of his property, so as to be 
occupied by his tenant, he shall have the right of so doing ; pro- 
vided he causes an entry of his wishes to be made in the register, 
and takes out a certificate of such entry at stated periods, for which 
he shall pay a certain fee ; and when he intends to occupy it for him- 
self, on due notice given to the committee, he shall be put in pos- 
session thereof, and shall rent it from them at the accustomed or 
imposed rent. 

I shall now proceed to point out a way in which the inhabitants 
of populous parishes may have the benefit of divine service in the 
Church of England, where the church is too small, or the churches 
are too few, to admit the whole of the inhabitants therein at the 
stated times of public worship. This benefit is obtained in two ways, 
first, by having divine service performed in the parish church, by a 
difterent minister at different times, from and in addition to, the 
present stated periods of attendance; which mode of proceeding 
I will call an additional ministration, and, secondly, by building and 
endowing new churches. 

In the event of an additional ministration being established in any 
place, I propose that no one of those, who claim a right to the pews 
and seats at the accustomed times of divine worship, observed by 
the regular minister, shall have any right whatever to such pews 
and seats at the times of attendance observed by the minister, 
appointed in the additional ministration; but that, at such times, 
they shall be entirely at the free disposal of the pew committee, who 
shall appropriate at least one-third part of the church to the use of 
the poor, and let the other seats at a certain annual rent; which rent 
should always be paid in advance quarterly. 1 also propose, that the 
incumbent shall have no power whatever over the said new minister ; 
and that he and his ee eee Py be as distinctly independent, 
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aw.if a. new chapel.and:chapelry had: been erected arid endowed : 
‘This mode. of pfoceeiting may also:be observed as a preparatory step 
tontheérecting aidendowing new chapels. It may often occur that 
the iphabitants of a parish “would gladly contribute to the support 
of @ néwithinister, ina populous parish, where the church was not 
sufficiently, large forthe accommodation of the parishioners, whose 
vireumist ances would not euable them immediately te build and endow 
a widW churchi:; yet, after the lapse of a few years, they might be 
‘able to raise a fund:sufficient for that purpose. In order therefore 
itavencourage im every one a disposition to befriend the Church of 
England, | propose that wheifever, ina populous parish, it was 
evident that the church was too small, or the churches too few in 
number tor an increased population, that if some of the respectable 
inhabitants would vind: themselves, and tucir heirs or representatives, 
-im proper ‘sécurities, to advance a certain sum towards the support ot 
@ new minister to perform divine service, according to the ceremony 
of the Church of Engiand in the parish church, at different times 
froratbe present stated hours of attendance, they should meet with 
ussistance from tle governors of the church finances.; and wheneves 
stich inhabitants could advance and secure annually the payment of 
100). theu the goversors of the church finances should add 50]. and 
whatever, additional sum the parishioners may adyance and secure, 
the: proportionate addition of one half such annuity shall be secured, 
and paid from the church fund, till they both amount to 300). a year. 
‘1 propose that no persons shall be enabled to establish an additional 
aministration till they can advance and secure an annuity of 1001. 

In Jike manner, I propose that they, who wish to buzld and endow 
a new church, sali receive assistance from the church fund after 
the following plan, Whenever a sum sufficient for the building of 
a new church shall have been advanced by a certain number ot 
responsible individuals, and by the aid of briefs, I propose that the 
iuterest of the money advanced by the contributors of shares shal! 
be’ se@eured to them respectively from the chureh fund: ‘and in 
regard to the mode of endawing new. churches, 1 propose that it 
be the same as that for endowing an additional ministration as 
above explaived. In all new churches, as well as additional minis- 
trations, I propose that pew cominitices shall be appointed to Jet the 
seats, and to allot a third part thereof to the use of the poor, and 
the rents arising therefrom shall be paid to the church fund; the 
inanagers ot which shall first retain the sums, which are to be 
drawn from the fund to pay the interest of the capital employed 
in the buildfng of anew church, and the portiou to be paid towards 
the support of the minister; then they shall remit to those, who 
contributed, or engaged to contribute to the support of the minister, 
the amount of thetr respective contributions, (provided the amount 
of the rents;:from the pews will enable them so'to do) or a portion 
thereof according ag the profits of the seats will admit—To exem- 
plify. these, proposals > Let us suppose my plan.to be sanctioned, 
. aad that twenty respoasivle pefsans bad greed wo build and. eridaw 
anew cha reh ; ; we will suppose stheiexpe of building the charch 
to be 4500], and that the founders bbtained & a brief to aid their endea- 
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vours, the produce of which I will, in this instance imagine to 
amount to 500]. then the additional sum wanted would-be 40001, 
which would reduce the shares. of each of the 20 founders:to 2001. 
Now, according to my pian the highest interest of 40001. must 
he secured from the church fund to the proprietors of the shares 
of 2001. each ; and as an encouragement to advance’ such shares, 
I propose that the interest be paid haif+yearly: Then,’ in regard 
to the endowment of this new church: for the ministet’s support, 
the least sum that the 20, founders mmust-engage to advance sliall 
produce an annuity of 100],; and in that case an addition of 50). 
a_yeat will be paid from the church tund. _Theseats of this church 
must be under the management of a pew committee, and a third 
part thereof allotted to the poor. Let us suppose that this church 
will hold 600 persons; then a space sufficient to hold 200 will be 
set apart for the use of the poor, in sueh places as the committee 
shall think ft ; and the remaining 400 sittings I will fix at aguineaa 
sitting : now, ‘on the supposition that the church was well filled,’ the 
pew rents would amount.to 400 guineas; let us estimate the cons 


tingent expenses incurred by the. committee in collecting and arrarige: 


ing the. rents of the seats, &e, at 20), there would them be a 
remainer of 400], which mast be sent to, the church fund. ‘The 
application of which sum. [ propose to be as follows: first, the 
governors of the said fund should reserve 250), that being the amount 
of what would be annually drawn from the fund (viz) 2001. for 
the. payment of the interest of »the 40001. advanced’ by the 20 


founders for the building of the ‘church; and 50l. to add to the. 


1001. which the founders engaged, to advance. for the. endowing of 
the church) then 1001, should be paid to thosewho had so.engaged 
to support the endowment, and 501. would. Jastly remain in hand « 

the interest of which annual surplus as often as it occurs, I propose 
shall be paid to the minister annually, in addition to his salary off 
150]. for the first seven years; after the expiration of which the 
minister shall be allowed, in addition. to his 240). for the »next 
seven years, the average annual sarplus of the preceding seven years ; 
which, supposing it remained. stationary, would be'S0).'a year ; that 
is, would make his salary 200]. a year after the expiration of the: 
first seven years, 


[ also propose that the 20 persons, who’ built and endowed this: 


church, it they should attend divine service therein, shall pay pew 
rent the same as others; and im regard to the mode.of advancing: 
and securing the endowment of 400). a year, either fora new church 
or additional ministration, it shall be as foliows: the benefactors who 
contribyte to the endowment, shall jointly purchase an annuity of 
1001. charged upon Jand; or they shail purchase a certain quantity 
of stock, the interest of which: at the time of purchase, will pro- 
duce 100].; or lastly, they shall contribute their respective shares, 
parton Jand security, and part in stock, according as circumstances 
willadmit: and such annuity from land or interest of publick stock, 
as the case may be, shall be paid tothe church fund. Now, in the 
above supposed case, the 20 benefactors would build’ am! endow 
anew cuurch at no other expease to themselves, tin cach of them 
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laying ‘out a sum! of 200]. on government’ security; for which they 
would receive half-yearly the highest intérest, and of paying the 
pew rents of what seats they occupied in the church. The church 
JSund would not be called upon’ to pay more ‘than’ was sent to it; 
and the minister would be secure in having the aniotint of his salary 
paid without trouble or litigation with his congrégation ; for I pro- 
pose that he shall be paid quarterly from the church fund, which 
will be no injury to the church fund, if the rents for the seats be 
paid quarterly in advance; to’ enforce which may prove a highly 
beneficial regulation. With respect to the 20 founders, they would 
not have the 2001. which each of them advanced towards building 
the church, repaid them ; but I would allow them thé liberty of 
transferring their respective shares, whicli would be eagerly purchased ; 
théy would be losers in no respect, except from what tliey advanced 
towards the endowment, or the support of the minister ; and supy 
posing that they all contributed equally in this respect, the supposed 
number being 20, each share would be about 1001. that is, it would 
require somewhere about 2000I. to parchase an annuity of 1001.; 
and, in case the rents of the seats were paid, and the church well 
filled, according to my plan, this 1001. a year would be repaid ; but 
when the church was not well attended, it would be only repaid in 
part, and sometimes nothing would be remitted. We will, as a fair 
calculation, state these 20 befiefactors to receive, on an average, 
only 2 per Cent. for what they contributed to the endowment: in 
which case; they would have to contribute only about 3!. a year each ; 
that is, 20 persons would be able in the end to build and endow 
a new church by a donation of only Gol. each or thereabouts. A 
sum which no well-wisher to the Church of England would grudge 
to bestow as a gift to promote her welfare. But in addition to the 
gratification of contributing to the religious edification of their 
brethren, I propose that such noble benefactors shall have the nomina- 
tion of the minister vested in themselves, and their assignees : and 
that each shall have one or more voices in the appointment of 
@ minister, according to his contribution to the building, and endow- 
ing of the church. For which purpose it may be advisable to fix 
a minimum, that shal! qualify a contributor to vote in the nomina- 
tion of a minister to a new church, or an additional ministration : 
and for the sake of explanation, I will fix the minimum as follows ; 

In the contributions to the endowment of a new church, or 
additional ministration, let it be 10]. a year: and in the shares 
advanced for the building of a new church let each be2o0!. Let 
us, for example, suppose that nine persons would advance for 
the endowment of a church 100). a year, in the following propor- 
‘tion; two of them 51. two 201. and the remaining five 10]. a year 
each ; then those two, who engaged to advance 51. a-year each, 
would have but one vote between them: and I propose that they 
should have it in turn, or decide by lot, whose it should be; the two, 
who contributed 20]. a year, would have two votes each ; and the 
remaining five, one each: also as many shares of 2001. each, as 
any one contributed to the building of a new church, he would 
be entitled to so many votes in the nomination of a new minister. 
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This will serve to explain the principle of nomination, ad valorem, 
‘which 1 propose to be adopted. 

I also propose, as an encouragement to advance small livings under 
the value of 150]. a year, that if any person would pay tothe church 
fund 5001. for the interest thereof to be added to the annual produce 
of the. living, he shall have an equal right to’ nominate with the 
present patron ; and if a second contributed the like sum, he also 
shall have an equal right with the other two; and they shall either 
present jointly or in rotation. . If a fourth should give a like sum, 
then I propose that the nomination of every successive minister 
to that living shall be by election; and the majority-of the votes 
shall decide. And so for any greater npmber of benefactors ; 
which number shall not be restricted until the interest of the dona« 
tions and other ermoluments amount to 250]. a year. It might 
prove a beneficial regulation, if all, whether sole or joint patrons, 
were required by law to cause their names and residence to 
be registered in the parish registers of those ‘churches, over which 
they respectively claimed the patronage; and whenever a transfer 
of the right of patronage occurred amongst any, notice thereof 
should be sent to the bishop, after the manner proposed in the 
case’ of sole patrons, in my letter, page 528, vol. 34, of your 
journal. , | 

The plan proposed in this letter of investing committees with 
the management, and letting of the seats in churches, will require 
many additional regulations; which will arise from circumstances 
at present not foreseen. Before it is brought to a perfect system, 
it will require the united exertions of men of talents and judgment : 
on which account, the appointment of committees in some parishes 
may, with advantage, be made subject to the approbation of the 
Archdeacon, and Rural Dean: and a superior committee of some 
of the principal clergy in each Archdeaconry might be instituted, 
in order to assist in the completion of the system, which my pro- 
posals aim at establishing ; and which is briefly as follows: viz.— 
That all persons, who occupy seats or sittings in a church, shall 
rent them from pew committees. That they shall pay for them 
quarterly in adyance in such churches, where the pew rents con- 
stitute the whole or part of the endowment; and if they, who 
have the right of occupation, neglect to use them, the seats shall 
not remain empty to the exclusion of persons desirous of admit- 
tance. That all applicants for seats shall be accommodated accord- 
ing to the priority of application. That persons shall have the 
power of obtaining the right of occupying seats at a future time, 
on paying certain sums for such right ; and when such do occupy-their 
seats, they shall pay the regular rent as fixed by the committee. That 
- whatever right any one possesses he shall not have the power of trans- 
ferring it, but shall have the same registered; and take out a cer- 
tificate of its being so registered at stated times; for which some 
small sum shall be paid; and if this regulation extended to the 
poor, exempting them from charge, it would afford means of 
ascertaining, with the greatest precision, the names of all who were 
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yell aflected towards ithe church. Before “Lconelatle I shall advert 


to one case more tor which express. provision may be made. If 
all the seats in/acchurch shouldbe taken from the pew committee, it 
Will probably: oftert occur, that all will not’be oveupied every Sunday, 
by thosg wherelaim a right. to them : im which case I propose, that 
whatever seats ave :not occupied at the end of the first lesson, shall 
be, free tonstrangers, atid to such as may be desirous of having a 
seat in the emarch, when a-vacancy otcurs; The jatier descripiiou 
of persons shall cause their names to. be registered, and shail--be 
supplied with seats, when vacancies occur, according to the seniority 
of their namesiaiiy the» book: or -register, ‘They shall also pay some 
small) sum: far, aright: to» seats that arevvacant after. the first 

nD. . : rey Pees ! ol 4 j i 

): Phns;| Sir,; have: I ‘endeavoured to give: you the outline ofa plan, 
fon .managiig the, disposal of thé spews and seats in our churches ; 
which, if. oaddgpted, «and: brought. to a complete system, will be 
productive, of miueh wealth to the ‘church ; and greatly contribute 
to’ the: independerice of ;her-ministers. » But I. confess that it is only 
an outline, and perhaps andmpericct one it will be thought by sone, 
Lhe subject I, have found: very conyplicaté, stat hope that it will 
furnish some suggestions: to.others, aud: by their: improvement be 
made~ productive of good, I consider the church degraded’ by the 
present plan of) making seats private property ; which urges to 
speculation: on the part .of:the avaricious ; .and even to the minis- 
fers it may be, considered injurious; -particularly, in places, where 
their chief, if, nowsole’ income arises, trom. the rents of the seats ; 
because, under.such civcumsianées,.af, they are needy, they will have 
a poweriul motive. to seek popularity. in fostering the; prejudices, 
and acting in servility to their hearets ;; which is inconsistent with 
the dignity of a minister. Kxperience: proves that, what are gene- 
Faily termed popular, preachers, are far from being obedient to 
the laws of the church ; and) they who siudy to move the passions, 
gather than to correét the judgmient, and enlighten the undersand- 
ing, are not the best guides. Now, if churches were under the 
Anadngement of réeapectable pew committees, aud, the ministers were 
paid irom the ebureh fund, they would. feel, as they ought, free 
dram the fear of; poverty and» insult. They would, also have a 
stronger motive, roi a regard to their interest, to study to please 
those appointed to watch over them, by obeying the jaws of the 
¢hurch, and preaching» ber doctrines. 
Lam, your's, 8. 

iJ A FRIEND 10 OLD ENGLAND. 

BS. 1 shall feel.obliged to some of your correspondents, if, 
shiBugh the mediuin of your journal, they will favour me with a 
copy of that clause of the act, which had so much, weight in the 
House of Lords, in discussing lord Holland's motion, about the 
First Fruits and -Tenths; and which was. poipied out by the Arch- 
bishop, but isnot noticed by Burn. ‘The want of an opportunity 
lo reier 10 the statute has induced me to make this public request. 
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par To the Editor of: the Autijacobin Review. 


Sir,—The following letters appeared in the, St. James's Chronicle in 
the months of October and November last. As they relate’to a sub- 
ject which you have frequently occasion to discuss in your Review, 
and’ as yon have uniformly shewn yourself a strenaous and able 
defender of the Church of England against every description of sepa- 
ratists, and have proved youtself thoroughly acquainted with the 
merits of the controversy, I beg leave to submit them to your critical 
judgment. Having’made their appearance in a London paper, they 
are become pullici juris, and, of course, liable to public animad- 
version. 
I remain, Sit, your's, © 


May 1, 1810. ; A CONSTANT READER. 


No. 1.— To the Printer. 


Sin,—As your paper has.always been distinguished by its impartiality, 
I am induced to.submit a few remarks on, a body of people, who 
seem. just now to be.the peculiar, subjects. of literary persecution ; J 
mean the methodists, who have ever been aloyal and a charitable com- 
wunity; and their tenets, whatever, they may. be, have not rendered 
them useless, much. Jess bad, members of society; so thut, in this 
enlightened age,, it seems ‘personal malice, not regard for the public 
good, which excites a,cry against them. , Intolerance is so contrary 
to the mild spirit of our constitution, that every lover of truth should 
expose it in all its degrees. . It was in the reign of George 2d that, 
methodism begav. .. His .majesty,.sedulously enquired into the 
political and religious principles of its founders, who were John and 
Charles Wesley and George Whittield and he was so well satisfied 
kespecting their sentiments and desigus, as to forbid all persecution of 
such peaceable, well-intentioned subjects, who, he found, had no 
other aim than to reclaim the abandoned part of mankind. In the 
mines of Cornwall] and Newcastle, ayd amidst the colliers of Kings- 
wood, their indefatigable labours were crowned with success, and 
a wretched class of beings were bumanized, and restored to decency 
and morals by the methodists. — Since that period persecytion ceased ; 
and its revival, if calumny can be called a species of it, seems to 
have originated, in a great measure, from a work published by one 
of their members, who deserted them to become a’ preacher among 
the Socinians, and who acknowledges he had no personal acquaint- 
ance with either of heir founders. The testimony of an enemy is 
always saspicious, and ought not lightly to be taken up against a 
people zealous for good works. Even this autbor alleges nothing 
against their morality. During the American war, their loyalty was 
remarkable, and, in the present commotions, they have ever evinced 
their attachment to their king and country. But it has been supposed 
they would undermine the established church. The founders belonged 
to it, and instilled a partiality towards it, as is still evident in their 
ynembers, Since the death of Jolin Wesley, indeed, they have 
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differed something in their forms, but as they essentially hold the 
doctrines, they consider themselves as a sound part of the church of 
England, It should be observed, that there is a set of itinerant fana- 
tics, who go about preaching faith without works, and who are con- 
founded with the methodists, But these have no connection with 
them, The methodists are a regular body of people, over whom an 
inspector of the conduct of every individual belonging to them is 
placed, and. whose office it is to exclude uuworthy members as soon 
as they are found to be irreclaimable.* Thus, if a man be proved a 
drunkard, if he swears, cheats, or is guilty of any immorality, bis 
name is struck out of their society. Among so large a class, this 
must sometimes happen; but how unjust would it be to charge the 
community with the vices of an individual, excluded as soon as dis- 
_covered, © Tlreir charities ave extensive. An institution called “ the 
Strangers’ Friend,” to which every sick stranger, of every religion and 
every country, may apply and te relieved, with no recommendation 
but ‘distress, was founded, and continues to be supported, by the 
methodists:—Of their own sick poor they take peculiar care, and 
their time and labour, as well as their purses, are devoted to this pur- 
pose.—Fhe Sunday schools have been universally encouraged, and 
other charity schools erected by them. The London Female Peniten- 
tiary (an Asylum for repentant prostitutes, though not instituted by 
them) receives their assistance; ‘nor is there any benevolent plan to 
which they are not zealous to contribute. One reason they are more 
disliked than other sects, is not owing so much to their peculiar 
opinions, (for Quakers are said to be equally enthusiastic, and dissen- 
ters as rigid) but to a quality they possess in a more eminent degree, 
zeal, -A methodist certainly is not apt to confine his labours to his 
own circle, or, to use the words of scripture, which he quotes, 
“* cannot see a brother sin without reproving him ;” thus, wherever 
he goes he would act the reformer, he would attack a deist; reprove 
# swearer, preach to a drunkard, and reclaim a magdalene, This 
is not the way to popularity, especially in this well-bred century. 
But a methodist is in religion somewhat like a knight-errant in times 
of chivalry, and it seems hard that the extent of his good-will should 
meet wil) the same respect that was paid to a benevolent visionary in 
a less polished age. 
Iam, Sir, your most faithful servant, 


A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


No, 2.—To the Printer. 
Sin,—In your paper of October 19, 21, you have inserted the letter 
of a correspondent, signed ‘‘ A Member of the Church of England,” 
on the subject of methodism. Asa friend to truth and impartiality, 
and as the publisher of a work professedly in support of the Church 
of England, the Ecclesiastical and Universal Annual Register, you 
are requested to insert the following observations on that letter. After 
stating his opinion, that ‘ the methodists seem just now to be the 
peculiar subjects of literary persecution,” your correspondent observes, 
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that <‘ methodism began in the reign of George 2d, who sedulously 
inquiréd into the political and religious opinions of its founders, the 
two Wesleys and Whitfield, and was so well satisfied respecting their 
sentiments and designs, as to forbid all persecution of such peaceable, 
well-intentioned subjects; who, he found, had no other aim than to 
reclaim the abandoned part of mankind.” It is very probable, that 
George 2d or George 3d, or any other sovereign of Great Britain, 
would forbid any kind of persecution of peaceable, unoffending, and 
welbitantienct subjects ; and, whatever the nature of their dissent 
from the church might be, would secure to them the benefiis of tole- 
ration ; for such would be their obvious line of duty, anéthat such 
has been the case during the present reign is notoriously evident. 
What is, then, that /iterary persecution of which.your correspondent 
complains? If we are persuaded they inculcate wrong principles, if 
we think they maintain errors, whether in doctrine of discipline, 
and separate from us without sufficient cause, we are to remain silent, 
and to make no attempt to convince them of their errors, or to vin- 
dicate our church ? Their separation from. us implies the strongest 
accusation against us, ‘* Come out and be ye separate, and touch not 
the unclean thing.” And are we tobe denied the privilege of self- 
defence ? That would, indeed, be a kind of persecution never yet 
heard of. But, besides the tacit accusation implied in their separation, 
do they not, in their discourses, inveigh against the Church of Eng- 
land, and censure her clergy for incapacity, lukewarmness, .and_inat- 
tention to their duties?: Allowing all due praise to the good intentions 
of the first founders, the two Wesleys and Whitfield ; admitting that 
their principles were sound, and their doctrines not erroneous or essen- 
tial in other matters; are their followers universally entitled to similar 
commendation ? Do they adhere to the same principles and doctrines, 
the same faith and practice? Are the present race of methodists 
united in opinion? Is there found amongst them no degene- 
racy, no defection from the primitive tenets of their founders ? 
‘¢ The testimony of an enemy (as your correspondent truly observes) 
is certainly suspicious.” But if his statements are supported by 
proofs too strong to be denied,-if his facts are too notorious to be 
done away, (and that this is the case in regard to Mr. Nightingale’s 

rotraiture of the errors and extravagancies of the methodists, is, I 

lieve, generally admitted) then will his testimony remain unim- 
peachable. ‘‘ The founders of methodism (your correspondent 
observes) belonged to the established church, and instilled a partia- 
lity to it.” Of this partiality, to be sure, they gave a notable proof, 
by separating from the church ; and John Wesley, in particular, by 
assuming to himself the privilege of conferring holy orders, in direct 
contradiction to the church, which continues that privilege in succes- 
sion, from the apostles, to her bishops only. ‘This irregular practice, 
however, was constantly and zealously opposed by Charles Wesley, 
who was as much more rational and less euthusiastical than his bro- 
ther, as he wats superior to him in abilities. Your correspondent pro- 
ceeds—‘ This partiality (of the methodists to the churcli) is still 
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evident in ‘theirthembers.” This also, to be sure, is evident by thicix 
continuance of -the separation. _He adds-+‘‘ Since the death of John 
Wesley, indeed, ithey have differed something tin their forms, but: as 
they essentially hold the doctrines, they:consider. themselves as a’ sound 
part of the Church of England.” Since the deathof John Wesley, 
it is notorious that they are not in unity amongst themselves,” but that 
they differ on some important points as widely as-ever’ did Calvin and 
Aeniaiels Butiif (as itis asserted) they essentially: hold the doc- 
trines of the Church of England, and differ from her only in some 
forms, which forms are not of essential importance, nor are contrary 
to scripture, avd are of very early institution! and highly promotive 
of zea), piety, and holiness, why then do they separate-trom her com- 
munion ? They haye never yet proved, and they never can prove, 
that we require of them any thing of sinful compliance; either in 
doctrine or form, ‘The only justifiaole grounds for separation are sin- 
ful terms.of communion ; all other separation is schism.» ‘Towards 
the conclusion of his: letter, your correspondent extols the morality, 
charity, and zeal, of the methodists, as if in these respects they were 
eminently superior toali others. Zeal is indeed an excellent quality ; 
“€ itis good to be zedlously-atfected always in a good thing.” But zeal 
should ever be exerted ‘* according to knowledge,” should be tempered 
with discretion, and restrained by judgment, otherwise it is but too 
liable to be betrayed into the unlicensed extravagances of enthusiasm, 
or.the more pernicious follies of fanaticism. » Charity also,, we are 
taught, is the very bond of, peace and of all virtues.) ‘I'rue charity 
breathes nothing but peace, concord, and good-will ; and it would 
teach all who profess and ‘call themselves christians, not to break the 
union and communion of the church, but to maintain the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life. ‘lhe contri- 
butions of the methodists to public charities and benevolent institutions, 
and their relief of the sick and poor, may be very: considerable. and 
are highly commendable, But: Ido not know that they surpass those 
of the clergy, and members of the established church, either in extent 
or effect... Hear Mr. Nightingate, himself a dissenter, and, of 
course, not bigotted to our church. ‘“ Who are the great promoters 
of public charities, of Jearned «and benevolent iustitations? Not 
the methodists, but the bishops.and clergy of the established church. 
Were they to withdraw their support, the widde'ehiedre would droop 
within her, and the poor would fall to rise no more. Look only ai 
the names in the annual reports of such institutions, avd this feeble 
estimony to the worth of our national. clergy will be ‘contirmed in 
the amplest manner.””. In regard to morality, if the methodists, or 
any other persons, arrogautly boast of self- -righteousness, and despise 
others, if they make a practical application of those words, “ stand 
by thyself, come not near to me, for I am holier than thou,” what 
cau they expect “but the condemnation of the presumptuous 
Pharisee? We know that in eeligions societies, of every denomina- 
tion, there is a mixture of good and bad, of mora! and immoral mem-’ 
bers ;. but are the. righteous, therefore, to separate. themselves from 
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‘the communion of the church becattse of the wicked? What isthe 
detefmination of our blessed Saviour in this case? ‘* Let both grow 
together until the harvest." Indeed, this very circumstance, | instead 
of being made a pretence for separation, oaght rather to influence the 
righteous to'continue in the church, as they would thereby have 
greater chance and fitter’ opportunities ‘to reclaim the wicked, and 
their own example would ‘be more efficacious. All the real benefits 
which methodisny professes’ to confer, may be had in the chureh, if 
‘men will but strive to obtain them, and will apply themselves with 
all due hamility tothe work.’ One grain of genuine humility will be 
more effectual than many pounds of self-conceit. Your correspondent, 
in defending the’ methodists, says nothing of the Sin or Scnism. 
Indeed, he acts prudently, in keeping that subject out of sight ; for 
the more he considers it, the more mast he be convinced of the inde- 
tensibleness of their separation. . 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, : 


October 25, 1800. - CLERICUS ANGLICANUS, 
No. 3.—TJo the Printer. 


Sir,— Theological contreversy is so unamusing, as well as unedifying, 
that it must create some surprize to see it reviewed in your journal, 
It is not-my design to come forward as a champion for a particular 
sect, so much as a friend to truth ip general, and therefore may 
request the favour of you, who have already evinced so much can- 
dour, to:admit a reply to the queries. of your correspondent, Clertcus 
Anglicanus, inserted ia your paper of the 4th instant.  Clericus 
inquires in what manner the methodists manifest their partiality to the 
Church of England?) By many of their members bringing up their 
children to be clergymen, The son of one of their most distinguished 
preachers, (Mr. Benson) was educated at Oxford, and is now in 
orders ; so that it may be presumed a partiality to our church is yet 
instilled by their teachers. It is farther manifested by their using the 
church prayers in their public worship, and retaining a regular clergy- 
man to, read them, and administer their sacrament, at their head 
chapel, the City-road, London, «If they have no partiality for the 
church, why should they pretend it ? © ‘They can expect no advantage 
from the pretence; whercas, by joiningany party amongst the dissen- 
ters, they would increase their influence, and might hope better to 
succeed in any plan of undermining the church, Why permit their 
children to form part of our regular clergy, and exclude from their 
society: those who show any disposition to overtura church and state ? 
Mr. Killham, in the northern part of England, was expelled, because, 
under pretence of reform, the preachers thought he aimed: at this 
subversion. He had many ranting followers, who called themselves 
revivalists. Mr. Nightingale was a preacher among them, ‘and pro- 
bably heard there the abuse of the:clergy which he relates, and saw 
the fanaticism which he describes. But that such things are to be 
fennd in the’ private-conversations and public meetings of the methe- 
~dists can be disproved by the most respectable testimonies, Whether 
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the expulsion of such a member as Mr, Killam, might be cailed 
**. adherence to principles instilled by their founders,” or ‘ disagree- 
ment.among themselves,’ 1 leave to the candid to determine.— But 
‘why do they separate fromthe church? They contend that doctrines 
constitute the essence of the church, and while they adbere to these, 
their deviation from the forms, as sending out their own ministers, is 
not separation, as they do not , (like other dissenters) object to the 
jurisdiction. of , Bishops, even while they act without it. But this, 
however, is a point which I am not maintaining ; episcopal ordination 
being one. of the-rules of our-charch, and from this the methodists 
have dissented... Their reason is, the benefits of discipline and com- 
munion. Respecting Christian communion, archdeacon. Paley 
acknowledges, that ‘ the methodists approach nearer the standard of 
the primitive church than any other society, except the Moravians.”’ 
Their frequent meetings for conference and worship, their careful 
inspection of the conduct of every individual in their society, their 
forms and discipline, tend to guard the morals of the lower orders, and 
by acquaintance with their wants, to prevent a considerable number 
of poor people from being burdensome to the public. None of this 
community will be found among the rioters of Covent-Garden, at the 
disputing clubs, or in the alehouses. Surely we may attribute much 
of this orderly behaviour to the care of their teachers. Mr. Night- 
ingale’s denial of their charities (quoted by Clericus) accords with the 
rest of his relations ; the methodists have not funds to support all the 
public, learned, and beneficent institutions of the Jand ; (thongh 
among the annual reports, many of their names can be traced) such 
efficient patronage belongs to the great and the affluent, and where 
our bishops, clergy, and nobility come forward with a munificence 
which characterizes them in this age, their assistance is not necessary ; 
but Clericus may be convinced, if he will take the pains to examine, 
whatever Mr. Nightingale affirms, that ‘‘ the widow's heart would not 
be permitted to droop within her, nor the poor suffered to fall and 
rise NO more,” while a methodist hati a mite to bestow, or a voice to 
plead, As to the self-righteousness and conceit which Clericus 
ascribes to this people, if he had any intercourse with them he would 
find, that no set of Christians more disclaimed the merit of good 
works, or more pertinaciously adhered to the 11th and 13th articles 
of our church. Indeed, they fall into -a biameable extreme on the 
other side, and speak of themselves in terms of self-abasement, 
which have been much misunderstood by people unaccustomed to 
their language. Clericus appears as unwilling to allow them more 
zeal than their neighbours, as equal charity. Their zeal may be 
often without knowledge, but zeal they have in as great a degree as 
the Roman Catholics. They consider the abandoned part of their 
species as their own parish, and if they hear of a wretch in despair, 
ora fellow-creature ready to perish, they wait not for a summons 
to go and seck after him, to instruct and to relieve him. While the 
Edinburgh Reviewers brand the whole body as “ pilferers and ver- 
suin 5", while a Socinian preacher misrepresents them from privat? 
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pique, and injures them in the opinion of their Christian brethren ; to 
do them justice is consistent with the dileral principles of 


A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Novemter 18. 


No. 4.—To the Printer. 


Strx,—As I am not less averse to theological controversy in a news- 
paper, than your correspondent, “‘ A Member of the Church of 
England,” I shall content myself with a few observations, in reply to 
his letter of November 18th. Your correspondent is not quite aceu- 
rate in saying, I inquire in what manner the methodists manifest 
their partiality to the Church of England. I merely intimated, that 
their continuing in a state of separation from the church could not 
be admitted as a proof of their partiality to it. I am glad to be 
informed that they show their approbation of our church prayers by 
using them in their public worship, and retaining a regular clergyman 
to read them. But I should rejoice much more, and I think it would 
gladden the heart of every member of the church of England, if they 
would afford us the more ostensible proof of their attachment, by 
returning into the bosom of the church, and re-uniting themselves 
to our congregations, I admit that partiality to the church may be 
one motive with the methodists for sending their sons to Oxford. 
There may be also other concurring motives, as, for instance, the 
benefit of education in a place which has ever been eminently distin- 
guished (may it continue to be so!) for true religion, sound learning, 
and unshaken loyalty ; together with the opportunities for study, the 
use of extensive libraries, and the advantage of academical degrees. 
What opinion the heads and governors of that university may enter- 
tain in regard to the methodists sending their sons there for education, 


neither I nor you, Mr. Baldwin, I dare say, have the means of ascer-« 


taining ; but it is well known, that, about forty years ago, several 
young men, who were members of a society, which had, at that 
time, the character of a methodistical seminary, were expelled the 
university for frequenting the meeting-house. And a certain reverend 
gentleman, now in great repute amongst the methodists, was (for 
similar practices, it was said) refused his degree, He afterwards, 
indeed, obtained one from a Scotch university, I believe. But those 
northern encouragers of literature, as if they wished to attach some- 
thing of a ludicrous nature to the honour they conferred, instead of 
giving the revefend gentleman a degree in divinity, made him only a 
Dr. of physic. This reminds me of an anecdote, which may serve 
to enliven the dulness of a controversial subject: An old Dr. of 
Divinity at Oxford, being once hard pressed in argument, with the 
disgrace that had attached to the title of doctor by the misconduct of 
one who boreit, grively replied, ‘* My friend, you will recollect, he 
was only a Doctor of Law.” With respect to the charity, morality, 
and other good qualities of the methodists, I wish not to disparage 
them; such qualities are deubtless highly commendable. 1 meant 
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merely to state, that they were not of so'very eminently sipericr and 
surprising a nature, (as your correspondent seemed-to think) ‘that the 
members of the establishment should shrink trom a comparison ; and, 
with that view only, 1 quoted the passage from Mr. Nightingale’s 
work. With that gentleman I have no acquaintance whatever; if he 
has ‘changed from methodism to socinianismy 4 cannot possi ibly. say he 
has changed for the better ; tor a socinian creed most assuredly I shalt 
never approve, As your correspondent states the .methodists to be 
contributors to various public and beneficient institutions of the land, 
J hope that many of them are, or soon will .be, subseribers to one 
most excellent society, ‘* the society for promoting Christin know- 
ledge.” 1 shall conclude with.a few observations on the question, 
*¢ Why do they separate from the churely?’ Your correspondent 
observes, “ the methodists contend ‘that doctrines constitute the 
essence of the church ; and while they adhere to these, their devia- 
tion frotn the forms, as sending out their own ministers,: is not sepa- 
ration, as they do not (like other dissenters), object.to the jurisdiction 
of bishops, even while they act withoutit. ,., Episcopal ordination 
being one of the rules of our church, from this the, methodists have 
dissented;’’ Here we learn that the methodists.are dissenters, but not 
separatists. It is very possible that a man may be,a’dissenter without , 
' beiig a separatist ; that he nay differ from the.churchiin some matters 
of opinion or of form, without seceding from, her,communion and 
joining a separate congregation. ‘Lhe question then:is,, whether they 
do both? And if so, are their reasons for; dissent. sufficient to 
justify their separation likewise? I stated.in my former letter, that 
** the only justifiable grounds for separation are. sinful terms of com- 
munion,”’. ‘ibe met thodists, according to your carrespondent,, ‘do not 
object to. the jutisdicuon of ‘bishops, even while they,act.without it ;” 
neither willthey, I am persuaded, assert that.episcepal ordination as 
sinful, oc a sufficient cause (if there be.no othet.ground) for separa- 
tion. For if episcopal ordination be sinful, methedistical ordination 
must be at /eastequally so. The powers, functious, and privileges, 
entrusted to.onr bishops, we think, sufficiently authorized: in boly 
scripture from the institution.and practice of the apostles... Inpthe 
primitive church we find that, in things pertaining tothe church, no 
person was allowed to do any thing witrout the bishop; aund,in 
particular, that the power of ordination was gqutined,.to-the bishops 
alone, aud never entrusted even to presbyters 5. for progts,ef, this, 
instead of troubling you with. quotations trom the early Ghristian 
writers, 1 shall only refer your. correspondent to Sir: Bingham’s 
antiquities of the Christian church, Book 2, Chap.3. | So thatepis- 
copal ordination,..as a rule of our chieel can sca coly be considered 
as a sufficient cause even for dissent, much Jess for separation, from 
us, But.‘ their reason, is,” as- your correspondent statesy the 
benefits of discipline and communign.” .Jia, regard to disciphine, if 
they think that of our church too relaxed, andjwish the primitive dis- 
cipline to be restored, they will surely be wore iikely to obiain their 
wishes by continuing with us, than by departing from us, And, as to 
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eommunion, it is rather a singular method of aiming at benefits of 
the communion, by departing ‘from the communion of the church 
without sufficient cause to justify their departure. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Novemler 25, 1809. CLERICUS ANGLICANUS. 





In this brief ‘controversy the champion of our church has $0’ dé- 
cided an advantage over the advocate for methodisin, that we should 
think it wholly superfluous to add one word on the subject, if there 
were not a point or two left unnoticed, to which we feel ourselves 
competent to speak. The first relates to the assertion, that every 
immoral methodist is, the moment his immorality is known, excluded 
from the society, or deprived of the rights: and privileges of me- 
thodism.—This pretended regulation is evidently copied from the 
Quakers, who make the same boast ; we say, pretended, because many 
instances have occurred, within our personal knowledge, of acts of the 
grossest immorality being committed by professed methodists, who, 
far from being excluded on that account, have met with open encou- 
ragement from their pastors:—In a village in Yorkshire, not far from 
Leeds, a methodist preacher, celebrated for superior purity and sane- 
tity of manners, settled some few years ago. He was much followed, 
and, by the encouragement he experienced, be was induced to under- 
take the composition of a work of piety. Having a wife and chil- 
dren, his own residence was too noisy for the quiet pursuit of his 
studies; he therefore took a lodging in the cottage of a widow, whose 
whole family consisted ef herself and her daughter, a young girl of 
fifteen. Here the pious methodist had leisure and opportunity of 
indulging his meditations without interruption or hindrance. As the 
world, however, is full of cares ; and as those who are so fortunate ag 
to be exempt from troubles themselves, suffer from an aimiable 
propensity to sympathize with the calamities of their fellow creatures, 
80 was it with this good man, who had been but a short time estab- 
lished in his new habitation, when the young girl, just mentioned, 
returned one day from a short excursion, with dishevelled hair, and 
disordered dress, and told a pitiable tale of having been stopped and 
violated by some ruffian ina neighbouring wood.—As she was a vir 
tuous and amiable girl, the he: ea she had suffered excited the 
utmost consternation throughout the village. To be brief, in a few 
months some visible consequences of the violation of her person 
appeared ; and about this time, her mother’s lodger, who probably 
had finished his work, left not only the cottage, but the village. On 
his departure, the poor sufferer, goaded by remorse, confessed that 
the methodist preacher had seduced her, and put the lie in her mouth, 
which she had told to conceal her shame.—A warrant was immedi- 
ately issued against him ; he was pursued, apprehended, and compelled 
to give the customary sureties for indemnifying the parish from the 
dangerous consequences of his villany. This adulterous wretch, who 
had been guilty of such a deliberate aet of seduction, instantly re- 
paired to the Metropolis, ) 

— The needy villain’s general home — 

Aprenpix, Antiszac. Rev. Vol. 36. Ll 
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and is, now, or was, very lately,, employed. as sexton by a rery large 
congregation, of methodists, in the suburbs. Norcan these, people 
plead ignorance of his guilt ; far, neglecting te pay for the maintenance 
of the child, he was again apprehended, after he was settled at this 
place, and obliged to enter into fresh securities.* . : | 
other instance of the kind will suffice for our present purpose. 
In, the neighbourhood , of, london, the clerk to a congregation of 
fethodisis, publicly kept a mistress, who was received, as such, by the 
preacher his own house.-—The clerk finding it convenient to marry, 
is mistress was-dismissed for a short time, but he. soon, began. to co- 
habit with her again, and, on the wife complaining bitterly of his 
infidelity, she was taken to task by the preacher, who assured oer that 
it wag her duty to pay, implicit obedience to, her husband, and that it 
avas sinful to disturb his peace, by unreasonable complaint or reproof, 
vq these twe instances; which bave come. within our personal know+ 
edge, prove the inaccuracy of the siatement noticed above. Jn. short, 
we believe that there is not any sect that contains more profligate and 
immoral. people than the methodists. Indeed, is not the presump- 
tuons doctriné,of vacouditional election well calculated to loosen al} 
moral ties, aud to exempt the supposed objects of it from the sestraints 
which religion imposes on the unruly passions of men ?—When any 
one is so daring as to. assume the impious appellation of S, Si— Sinner 
saved,-- when he boasts of his salvation, as a certainty, of which ne 
isconduct on his part can possibly deprive him, is it to be supposed 
that he will not indulge himself in every gratification, however lawless, 
or however sinful, to which a disorderly imagination, and unbridled 
passion, may impel him. : ) oe ‘i 
.. This professed ‘* Member of the Church of England,” whom we 
guspect.to be a Methodist himself, asserts that, the Methodists use 
the church prayers in their public worship, and retain a regular 
clergyman, to read. them, Now, if they do make use of the 
Liturgy, they act illegally, and subject themselves to heavy penalties. 
Resides, if they have no objection to the church service, why separate 
fromthe church? , This is to commit the sin of schism, without 
temptation. and without a pretext. As.to the regulars clergyman, 
whois said to read it in the meeting house, he ought, for so domg, 
to.have his gown stripped over his eq, as a disgrace to the commu- 
nity to which he belongs.. We su that the writer here alludes 
to the Revereijd Rowland.Hill, who exhibits bis dramatic. perform- 
ances at the Round-house, in Black-friars Road, and who literally 
swindig¢s anwary people out of their principles, and their duty, by the 
false, pretext, that, by going to bis meeting-house, they go, 
in fact, to the established church of which he is a, lawfully-ordained 
minister. . The..fact is, that Mr. Hill bas no preferment in the 
diocese .in which he holds forth; and, therefore, has hitherto 
escaped episcopal; punishment. We trust, however,.that this 
schismatie will be probibited from officiating in any church, if ever 
he should make the attempt. , | 
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* Our readers may.tecollect an-allusion to this anecdote in a former 
number ; it was, however, so much to the purpose, that we could not 
ietram trom introducing it here. 
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ACCOMMODATION Paper. — Re- 
marks on he system of keeping up a 
false capital by means of, and also on 
Banks 302.—Expeuse: of, in the 

. Country for }0,0001. forone year, 307. 

Address to the gentlemen of England 


') om the present alarming crisis, aud - 


«particularly on the faction existing in 
this cohntry, 187 to 206. Remarks 
Adeluag’s Michrid 
ng’s ridates, see lan 

Air, Compression of, 481. per 

Autiquity of plated medals, 506. 

Alba eal Duke of, Remarks on his 

> arrival in this country, 103 

America, observations on the late 

- favourable change in her politics 
towards this country, 104. Her ¢on- 
duct towards France, with relation 

* tothe Berlin decree considered, 403. 
utiquarian and Topographical Cabi- 
net, remarks on the, 262. 

Ararat. Mountain—some observations 
with the opinion of Dr. Hales as to 
its site, 348. , 


BALDWIN, Mr. remarks on his out- ~ 


lines of English grammar, 320. 

Mr. remarks on his work call- 
ed “the of the Heavens ; or Re- 
flections on the Analogy between 
the works and word of God.” 367.— 
Division of the work, 388.—Con- 

_ tents of the work, 388, 389. Interest- 
ing extract, on the Mosaic history of 
the creation, 389.— Another, 390.— 
Beautiful parallel, 390. Concluding 
observations on the excellency of the 

/ work, 391. ; 

Bastards of Bastards of Hugh Capet 
kings of Portugal; 498. 

Battles with France, list of, since the 
bth century, 504-5. 

Belgic Language, its origin, 485. 

Belson, Mrs. observations on her 
abridgment of the works of Mr. Nel- 
son on the fasts, &c. of the church of 
England, 314.—Favourable remarks 

on the merits of the work, 315. 

Bennet, Sol, remarks on his reply to 
Lord 'Crawford’s letter to’ the Jews, 
415.—The disrespect with which he 
speaks of the Messiah censured, 416. 

Berlin decree, abstract of, 401. 

Bible society, remarks on its professions 
and real object, 70. 

-Bidiake, Rev, Mr. observations on his 
sernrons on various subjects, 182.— 
Just remarks in one of them, 183. 


Bishop of Eondon, excellent letter of, to 
the Rev. Mr, Yorke on the subject of 
the bible society, 108, 

Blake, Mr. remarks on his excellent 
speech relative to the privilege?’ of 
the House of Commons, delivered 
ata meeting of the freeholders of 
Middlesex, 421. 

Bonnycastle, Mr. remarks on his new 
imtreduction to arithmetic, 1 
Singular declaration contained in it, 
163.—Concluding observations, 165. 

Boroughs, Remarks on the influence 
of, m the House of Commons, 423. 

jotta, Signor, his history of the 
American war considered, 476.— 
Division of the work, 477.— The 
first book considered, 478. Do. the 
second book, 479. 

Bradley, Mr. favorable remarks on his 
grammatical questions adapted’ to 
Murray's grammar, 420.—On his 
questions adapted to Valpy’s Latin 

mmar. ibid. 

Brain, effects of respiration and expira- 
tion on, 482, 

Bread Corn, observations on the ex- 
cessive monopoly of, 309. 

Brichan, Revi Mr. remarks on his 
serinons, 183.—Object of the publi- 
cation, modesty stated, ibid.—Insj- 
nuationcontained in one of them cen- 
sured, 184. 

British army in Spain and Portugal, 
remarks on the present state ef, 103. 

Brougham, Mr, remarks on his pamph- 
let on parliamentary reform, 208. 

Budd, Mr. remarks on his reply to Mr. 
Flindell, $70.—His political senti- 
ments considered, 73.—His new op- 
position paper considered, 375,.—His 
nefarious attempt to crush Mr. Flin- 
dell and his newspaper, with some 

elegant observations thereon, 378. 

Buonaparté, remarks on the expulsion 
of his family from Corsica, 23—~On 
his literary merits, 24—Strong fea- 

’ ture in his character, 25—Observa- 
tions on the superior talents attribut- 
ed to ‘him with an enumeration of 
the different incidents in his life, in 
which he betrayed a pusillanimity of 
miad, 120, 12)-—Further remarks on 
his character, 1¢2—Hatred of the 
French people to his government, 
194—Furthér observations on his 
vices and crimes, 129—His cruel 
and ingratitude towards some Britis 
surgeons after the battle of Talavera, 
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180—His observations on the con- 
duct of the British in taking the 
Danish fleet at Copenhagen cor- 
ménted on, 192--His conduct to the 
Spanish Sovereigns, now his priso- 
ners, 132--Curions anecdote related 
of him.and. his new Empress, 324— 
Verses thereon, ib.--Remark on the 
implacability of his hatred towards 
this country, 399 — His character 
considered with a reference to that 
of Robespierre, 404—Anecdote of 
his ferocious and jealous disposition, 
406—His conduct in repealing the 
Berlin and Milan decrees considered, 
7—Hig murder of Pichegru, Capt. 

right, and Lieut Witel, 486... 
Burdett, Sir. Fiancis, remarks. on his 
 jiberation from the Tower and 
on his. prudent conduct on that 
occasion, 210—The conduct of other 
demagogues, and particularly of Mr. 
sheriil Wood, considered, 211—The 
Baronet’, conducronhis being inyited 
to the late dinner at the @rown, and 
Ancher considered, 328 —- His preten- 

_. Signs to patriotism considered, 429. 
Butler, Rey. S. remarks ou a letter to 

him from the Rev. Mr. Monk, 321. 


CALVINISTIC CANDIDATES for , 


orders inthe established clrurch, con- 
sidered as to the propriety of ,ad- 
mitting them, 332. 

Can abrians, language of, 485. 

Capitylation of Limerick, the different 
articles of, astouching the Irish pa- 
pists consilered, 46—Considerations 
thereon, 48—Opinion of the English 
and Irish pagliaments with respect 
thereto, 50. 

Cartwright, Major, remarks on his 
pamphicts on parliamentary abuses, 
428. 

Castanets, science of,the Spanish, 482— 
Humorous description of. 483— In- 
decency pf the Portuguese dar<e 
with, rbid, 

Catholic question, remarks on the de- 
bates on the, 214. 

Celts, language of, 485. 

Characters, Hue's, of Mirabeau, Sieyes, 
Petion. La Fayette, Brissot, &c. 494. 

Chicester town and cathedral; describ- 
ed, 268 —Paintings ip the jatrer, 264 
—Remerks on pretended miracles 
wrought there, 265. 

Churchill, Dr. remarks on his genuine 
guide to wealth, 185 

Churches, building and endowing, pro- 
posal for, 509 

Church of Rome, not the apostate 
power prophesied of in the new tes- 
tament, 118 

——— of England excellent descrip- 
tion of her doctrines, &c, 414—Plan 
for extending, 509. 

Cimbri, language of, 485, 


Index. 


City patriotism of, remarks on, 105, ~ 

Clarke's life of Nelson, continuation, 
17— His observations on the, island 
of Corsica cOnsidered, 18. 

Clarke, Mis. her rival Princes, or a nar- 
rative of facts, relating to her politi. 
cal acquaintance with Col. Wardle, 
&c. 147— Characier of the publica, 
ion, 148—Her explanation of her 
motives in the late inquiry before 
the House of Commons, considered, 
149— Remarks on the competency of 
her evidence, 150—Her opinion. of 
Col. Wardle and his patriotism, 152 
—Her observations on Sir Richard 
Phillips, and on his connexion with 
Col. Wardle, 232—The Colonel's 
first interview with her described, 
233—Her remarks on the origin of 
the connection between Dodd, War- 
dle, &e,,.235—On the preference 
given to foreign servants, 237—Curi- 
ous interview between Dodd, War- 
die, and Lord Folkstone, 240—Curi- 
ous letter of his lordship to her, 244. 
Contents of the second volume of the 
work, 247— Her first idea of publish- 
ing, and the suppression of her in. 
tended publication, ibid.—Her se- 
cond edition considered with extracts 
of various leiters contained therein, 
250, to 256, r 

Clarke, Dr. Observations on his 
memoirs of the king’s supremacy, 
225—His meaning with respect to 
the Catholic question considered, 
226—His epinion:ouching the penal 
laws censured, 227, 

Coal-mines, destructive gases in, 481. 

Commercial code of France, its uncer- 
tainty, 490, absurd restriction on 
young traders, 491-—Made a vehicle 
of adulation to Buonaparte, ibid. 

Cornwall, observations on the present 
political dissensions among its inha- 
bitants, 370. 

Cornish langage, 485, 

Country bank notes, observations on 
the means used for the circulation of, 
S06. ‘ 

Country bankers, source of emolument 
to not generally known, described, 
$10, 

Cowley, Mrs, remarks on her poem, 
called the siege of Acra, 313. 

Coxe, Mr remarks on his poem on St. 
Valentine's day, 81,— 

Coxe, Sir J. H. observations on his 
speech in the House of Commons, on 
the Catholic question, 217. 

Crawford, Lord, ubseryvations on the 
impolicy of his letter tothe Jews on 
the subject of their faith, 415, 416. 

DEALTRY, Mr. observations op his 
letter to Dr. Wordsworth on his 
reasons for declining to become a 
subscriber to the British and foreiga 

Bible society, 71. 
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Debating societies, remarks on the per- 
nicious tendency of, 106, 

Deliie, M. his dissertation on the 
tffects of Java poison, &c, considered, 
460 to 465, , 

Denmark, injured by the bias of its 
professors to France, 475, ibid. 493. 

Dingo and Div.ng-boat, origin of, 

8l. 

Dialogue, curious one, between a mas- 
ter and his appreatice, on the subject 
of Quakerism, 95, to 100. . 

Discord, reflections on the general exis- 
tence of, in this country, .105. 

Dodd, Major, his conduct touching the 
Dukes of York and Keut, coasi- 
dered, 158 to 162 

Drury, Robert. remarks an his adven- 
tures during his captivity in Mada- 
gascar, JQ}. 

Duigenan, Dr. remarks on his obser- 
vations on the nature and extent of 
the demands of the Irish Catholics, 
34—Conteats of the work, 35—Ob- 
ject of the publication described, 
39—Design of the pamph'et, entitled 
** A History of the Penal Laws 
against the Irish Roman Catholies,” 
35—Extracts from the observations, 
42 to 48-—iiis remarks on the capi- 
tulation of Lamerick, 48—His vin- 
dication of the character of King 
William IL, 50--< oncluding obser- 
‘vations on the merits of the work, 
and on the conduct of the Monthly 
Reviewers, 54— The consideration 
of the work resumed, 165—His ob- 
servations on the origin and poicy 
of the Penal Laws against Irish Pa- 
pists considered, with a description 
of those laws, 166—His description 
of an imposture practised,on the 
British Public by the Romanists, 

168—Excellent observations on the 
subject of the Veto offered to his 
Majesty by the Irish Romanists, 
172— Paragraphs quoted by bim 
from a speech of My. Pitt’s on the 
subject of the Irish Union, 174— 
His remarks on Judge Blackstone's 
description of the Test Act, 175— 
‘Tostances of gross inconsistency in 
Mr. Parnell, with respect to the 
Irish Catholics, ibid, 

Durham, Bishop of, remarks on his 
Ordination of a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, 335. 

Dutch Poetry, 508— Dutch language 
declining, ib, 

EMIGRANTS, French, ‘ perfidy of, 
486 —Their restless treachery, 487. 
— Disastrous effects of, ib..-Expo- 
sure of their crimes, ib.—'Their ava- 
rice, 488, 

English Grammar taught by example, 
417.—The plan of the Author de- 
acribed with examples, 418, 419, 





Liections, bribery of voters at, 501.— 
Dinners, &c, 502. 

Englishmen charged with concealing 
their discoveries, . and fabricating 
false charts, &c. 499.—Accused of 
procuring the law. of giving no 
quarter to Eng |ish sol ‘iers, who were 
consequently placed in the reserve, 
500. — Their turbulent and suspicious 
characters, ib - Venality, ib.—Said 
to be without emus, 50? —Inven- 
tions, all tech, ib —Literary cha- 
racters of the two countries con- 
traste!, 502.--Iavention the pro- 
vince of the English, observation that 
of the French, 503,— French zoolo- 
gists, ib. 

English Laws calumniated, 501. 

English system favourable to France, 
and ruinous to others, 500, 

een of Europe, 505.—Duration of, 
ibid. 

Erinaceus, remarks on his Council of 
twelve, or St. Stephens’s muster- 
roll, 411. 

Erse language, origin of, 485, 

Essays, excellent ones, written by a 
Lady to her Grandchildren, $22. 
Eugene of Savey, remarks on some Me- 
méirs of him, written by himself, 
and lately published, 465—Extract 
therefrom on the subject of the 

great Duke of Marlborough, 467, 

Europ¢, governments of, classed and 
examined in historical recollections, 
496 —Empires and kingdoms of, 
497—Dynasties of, 498. 

FACTION, character of the, 422, 

Failures, remarks on thé recent fre- 
quency of, 329. 

Familiar Discourses on the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Litany considered, 412—Inaccuracy 
in these discourses pointed out, ib,— 
Generali remarks on their merits, 
413. 

Fauche Borel’s account of Pichegru 
and Moreau, 486—Exposure of the 
treason of the Emigrants, 487— 
And Buonaparte’s murder of Piche» 
gtu, Capt. Wriglit, and Lieutenant 
Witel, 487. 

Fleckie, Mr, observations on his an- 
swer to the argument of Sir Francis 
Burdett, as to the power of the 
House of Commons to commit per- 
sons not members, 88— Magna Char- 
ta opposed to the deductions of Sir 
F. Burdett from it, 89—Further re- 
marks on Mr. Fleckie’s arguments 
92. . 

Flindell, Mr. printer of the Royal Cor- 
pish Gazette—Observations on the 
contest between him and Mr. Budd, 
and on his conduct therein, 371— 
Excellent extract from his paper qs 
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"the ‘subijedt UF Colonel Wirdlé’s ‘pa- 
triotism, 377. 

Folkstone, Lord, retnarks on ‘the 


grounds on which he supported Co- , 


‘lonel Wardle in his charge against 
the Dake of York, 240—Awkward 
Dilemma in which his conduct has 
involved him, 242. hl 
Voreigners, observations omthe impo- 
‘Ticy Of giving encouragement 'to, ‘as 
‘singers, dancers, and ‘servants In this 
~eountry; with hints for a remedy 
for ‘the evil, 237'to 240--Kings of 


n » 498. " 

Hortane ‘justified in ‘the fate ‘ef ‘the 
Stuarts, 499. 

Foskett, Captain, observations on his 
conduct, as‘oueof the seconds ina 
cettain duel, 430—The conduct of 
the Commanier-in-chief on that'oc- 

' “Casion Cotisidered}461—Remarks on 

_ the conduct of Gen. Crawford, 4382. 

Fox, Mr. tetiarks on a prerended de- 
‘claratidn ‘of the Prince of ‘Wales 
respecting him, 438— Description of 
his priticiples, 439, — 

Fradin, Monsieur, ‘his ‘practical ‘pneu- 
matic chemistry Considered, 480. 

France, distressing ‘situation ‘of the 
‘Country people there described, 
123—Remarks on the present juris- 
‘prudence of, and the gross pattiality 
of the Judges, 126—On the restric- 
‘tions imposéd on ‘the press’ there, 
127—-Obsérvations on the system of 
“despotism ‘now ‘tsfalitished in that 

“country, with the Change in the tia- 
titwal CHafacrer “effected “by ‘the 

“*Revdtutioa, 128 —Division éf the 
people of, ibid.— Description of’ the 
Speprgercy of the ‘British - prisoners 

“thére, and ‘particularly of some wo- 
‘men, 130, 

Freeholders of Cornwall, retharks on 

“the ‘tenor ofa letter ‘addressed ‘to 
them, respecting the. privileges of 
‘Parliament, Sir Francis Burdett,’&c. 
‘426— Its object described, ibid. — 
‘Quotation therefrom, ibid.'427. 

French Amateurs, their'thievish pro- 

“pensities, 496. 

——-—— Literature, viewed ‘of, 507— 
Ridicdlous' praise’ of, ib. 

GALLAGHER, ‘Matthew, letters and 
“dovimients relative to his imprison- 
mént and dischatge in Trinidad con- 
Seted, 8$55—Rerarks on the al- 
leged offerte of, $64—Further ob- 
*sétVations on ‘his Confinement, and 

“ultimate release, $65 to ‘S69. 
Gastin, Dr, remarks on a letter ad- 
“dressed to him on the subject of the 


‘Bible Society, 74— Quotation 6f a © 


At ge therefrom, 76—Concluding 
i Sheervarions'on the léetrer, 78. 
“General Coutitils, ‘history”of; with re- 





Inder. 


“¢nfarks‘on the ‘orivie and intage-wor- 


ship among the Papists, 293. 
Genius, £ falsely said t0 be with. 
' ottany, 502. * 


German language, origin ‘of, 485. 

Gifford, ‘Mir. observations on ‘his Ode 
on the 29th Octiber, 1809, 82. 

Goldsmith, ‘Mir. ‘Observations on his 
Exposition of the conduct of France 
‘towarls America, $99—Subject of 
the work describe, 400—His de- 
scription of ‘the Berlin decree, and 

“of ‘the contact of ‘General Arm- 
strong “at ‘Paris, thereon, 401—Re- 
‘marks ‘on ‘the opinion* of “ir. Ba- 
ring, touching that decree’, 492—His 
observations on the’Erglish orders in 
‘Council, 405—On the Fretich ‘Mi- 

“Tan “deerée, 406—Tnteresting aneéc- 
dote respecting a metiber’ of the 
French council of prizes, 407—Re- 
matks on “his Appendix, 308—His 
observations onthe conduct sf Byo- 
naparte,’ after ‘the battle Of Tilsit, 
and on'the ‘prodeénce of the English 
‘ministers in takitg’ possession of the 
‘Danish’ fleet, 409—Remarks respect- 
‘ihgianother work about to ‘be pnb- 
Tished by’ him, 410. 

Graham, Dr. ‘remarks on “his desctip- 
tion of picturesque scenety on the 
‘Southern confines of Perthshire, &c. 
177—<Interestitng prospect tescribed, 
178. 

Grattan, Mr. ‘remarks on his altered 
manner, sthce his obtaining a seat in 
the English ‘House of 'Commotis, 
‘214— His des¢ription of the Irish 
peasaritry considere, 215—His cdn- 
‘duct touching the Catholic Question, 
216—His oratory considered, ibid. 

Great Britain, comparative view ‘of 
the ‘political state of, considered 
with reference to that of other cotn- 
tries, 83, 

Greece, origin of the language of, 485. 

Gregor, Mr. observations on*some: po- 
fitical pamphlets, pablished*by him, 
and on his character, 371. 

Gregory Vil. monsttons conduét of, 

’ daring his popedom, 176. 

Gr-nville, Lord, rematks' on his sap- 
‘port of*the Catholic ‘Claims, 218. 
290. 

Guineas, ‘remarks on itheir supposed 
stiperiority over Bank fotes, 304. 
Hales, Dr. observations on his’ disser- 
‘tations on the. principal ‘prophecies 
representing the divine and the hu- 
‘man ‘character of Christ, 1--His 
opinion tespecting’ the’ propriety of 
an established translation ‘of a ‘pas- 
‘sage ‘in “St. John considered, fbid.— 


The corruption of the nt He- 
Drew text, touching the famous pro- 
“phety in the book Of Numbess, 4— 
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"Concluding remarks on his first 
‘dissertation, 5—The second disser- 
tation considered, with an extract, 4 
—The third, containing the author's 
sentiments on the question, whethed 
8. Paul ought to be considered the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
%—The fourth, on the original pro- 
et Christ, 8—The tiith, on 
the subject of the 89th Psalm, 9— 
The contents of the 6th dissertation, 
on the primitive names of Deity, 10 
~The subsequent dissertations re- 
spectively considered, 11 to 16— 
avourable remarks on the merits of 
those dissertations, 16—His new ana- 
lysis of chronology considered, 337 
—Division of the work, 338—His 
introduction, with its contents, $39 
—Et seq. variety of interesting mat- 
ter, relative to the science of chro- 
nology, contained in his work, 339 
to 346—His discussion of the ele- 
ments of technical chronolugy, 346 
—Excellent observations by him on 
the creation of the world, 347~— 
On the origin of the human species, 
349—On the prim:tive language, $50 
— Geographical situations of several 
ancient places considered, 351— 
Further interesting geographical de- 
scriptions, 352 to 354—General re- 
marks on the contents of the first 
volume, and on the author’s merits, 
354. |. 
Hassel, Mr. Remarks on his publica- 
tion on the art of drawing, 186. 
Hatt, Mr. remarks on his poems, 
314, 

Heligoland, remarks on the present 
commercial intercourse with, 330. 
HHewetson, Mr. rema:ks on his trans- 

lation of the Chevalier de Norian’s 
William Tell. 186. 
Hieroglyphical, not the foundation of 
alphebetical writing, 350, 
Highmore, Dr. his publication called 
** Jus Ecclesiasticum Anglicanum,” 
considéPed, 57—The spiritual and 
temporal administrations ofthis king- 
dom according to his definition, ibid. 
—The admission of the laity to the 
exercises of the former, 59— Hié ob- 
servations on the refusal to admithim 
to practice as an ecclesiastical advo- 
cate, and on the consequences of the 
exercise of spiritual matters by tem- 
poral ministers,60—The conduct of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
that occasion described, 61 —Hisap- 
lications to the visitors of the col- 
ege, to the Court of K.ng’s Bench, 
and to the King, respectively consi- 
‘dered with the result of » 63 to 
65—The fifth and sixth sections of 
his publication considered, 65—-Con- 
stoding remarks on the impolicy of 


committing the spiritual adminis. 
tration ‘to Layman, 66—On. the 
oye the Doctor's case, 67) 

Hioan, Mr. observarions on his 
thoughts on prophecy, particularly 
as connected with the present times, 
266-—Object of the work, ibid.— 
Sensib:e reflections by him in sup- 
port of prophecy, ibid -—Contents 
of the 2d and 3d chapters, 267—~Hig 
Opinion respecting the various {n- 
terpretations of the * Little Horn,” 
in Daniel's vision of the ram and the 
he-goat, ibid,—-Parallel produced 
bY him between Byonaparte and 

apo'eon Buonaparte, 268—His re- 
marks ow the probability of Buona- 
parte’s abolishing the and 
putting himself at the head of the 
cone, 269—Concluding extract, 
ibid. 

Henderson, Captain, observations on 
his description of Honduras, 439, 
Holland Remarks on the tate annexa- 

tion of to France, $26. 

Honduras, described, 433. 

House of Commons, its rightsand pri- 
vileges considered, 87 to 92—Its 
power to commit its own members, 
considered, 422. 

1CE Life-boat, 481, 

JAVA POISON, Experiments on the 
Bohan Upas, 460—lts effects ona 
dog. 461—Method of counteracting 
its effects, 462. 

Jennyns, Mr. remarks ou his able ob- 
sefvations on the fourth report from 
the Committee on the public expen- 
diture, 432. 

Jervis, Sir J. observationsoh the alleged 
congeniality between his mind aad 
that of Lord Nelson, 22—Flis letter 
to Sir G. Elliot on the propriety of 
taking possession of Leghorn, 26, 

Jesuits, curious double-faced creed of, 
222, 

Iberians, language of, 485. ° 

Injunction, observations on a late one 
issued by the Chancellor, touch'ag 
Mr. Brougham’s publication, 208— 
His power to grant injunctions con- 
sidered, ibid. 

Inquisition, history of the, including 
the secret transactions of, 286—Just 
remark in the preface, on the Catho- 
lic question, 288—Its origin, 294— 
Remarks an its fundamental princi- 
ples and powers. 295—Interesting 
extract, shewing the scandalous pro- 
fligacy of the Inquisitors, ibid. 

Invention, claimet exclusively by the 
French, 502— ‘The pretension un- 
founded, 503, ; 

John Buil, curious letter from. him to 
his brother Thomas, described, 321. 

Ireland, observations on the late rebel- 
lion in, and on the conduct of the 
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-' Papists therein, $6 — Scandalous 

libels printed there, to inflame the 

‘Catholics, 38—Its conversion into a 

kingdom, 40—Interesting incident 

‘relating to that kjngdom in the time 

of King James 11. 40—The object of 

that King towards it considered, 41 

_ ‘ow the present apprehen- 

--ejons of public rumult there, 442. 

KENT, Duke of, remdrks on the pro- 
bability of his being privy to the 

charges against his brother, the 

* Duke of York, 153—Important docu- 
ment proving his innocence, i156. 

King’s natural, and political @bserva- 
tions and conclusions on the state of 
England jin 1696, cdnsivered, and 
prin recommended to the politi- 
¢ians of the present day, 187. 

Kings, list of aominal and real ones in 
Spain, 498. 

Kingdoms in Europe, 505—Duration 

. Of, ib - ; 

LABORDE, Monsr. remarks on his 
reception as an antiquery in Spain, 
450. 

Languages, general science of, 483— 
Primitive of Europe, 484— Library 
of, ib. —Present European enume- 
rated, 485—Origin of, ib.—Utility 
of to the English public, 486. 

Latin, origin of this language, 485. 

Laws, — relative to the non-lia- 
bility of wives for felony, ridiculed, 
501. 

Lebrun preferred to Horace, 507. 

Letter tothe Rev. Christopher Wort:ls- 

worth, D. D, on the subject 
of the Bible Society, 68 

to do? On the same subject, ib. 

ae tO the Rev Dr Gaskin, th, 

, to the Rev. P. Yorke, 108. 

to the Fditor, 111, 

tothe Gentlemen of England, 
187s 

awe tO the Editar, 212, 

——— t0 ditto, 214, 

eee TO TCO, 218. 

——— to ditto, 222. 

——— to Mrs. Clarke, 244. 250, 251, 

252, 75 , 254 

to Colonel Wardle, 246. 

———— from Dr. O Meara, 256. 

from Johu Bull, 331. 

——-— tothe Rev. Samuel Butler, 331. 

——eee to the Editor, 282. 

———e— to the rivht Hon. Lord Teign- 

mouth, 395. 

———— to Mr. Whitbread, 425. 

‘to the Eduor, 444, 

——+ to ditto, 448. 

= to the Princer of the St. James’s 

Chronicle, 521, 522. 525. 527. 

Lewis XVI Just vears of, 493, 

Liberty, English, viified and abused, 
501 


Lite Boats, &c, 481, 
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Logic, the abuse of, humourously bur- 
lesqued, 482. ‘ 

Lyons, discourse on its antiquities, 508 
—Stil! unknown, ib. ; 
MACDONALD, Colonel, remarks on 
his treatise on telegraphic commu- 

nication, 102, 

Macknight, Dr. diseursory considera- 
tions om his hypothesis that .St. 
Luke's gospel was first written by a 
country clergyman, $17 to $19. 

Magna Charta, real character of, 89. 

Marlborough, Duke of, remarks on the 
ungrateful treatment of, after his 
return from the Continent, 468. 

M‘Ca:thy, Mr. observations on his 
discussion of the Veto, SS0O—His de- 
dication considered, 381—Humour- 
ous observations on the author and 
the work, 381 to 387. 

Meda!s, Greek and Reman. account of 
some, 495-— New one discovered by 
Sestini, ib.—Mhgrations, descrip- 
tions, and theft of, ib. 

Plated, number and rarity of, 
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Member of Parliament, duty of, de- 
scribed, 207. 

Metals, precious, value of the Roman 
and Greek, not now known, 490. 


_ Methodists, their real character, 78— 


Letter to the printer of the St, 
James’s Chronicie on the subject of 
them, 521—Another in answer to 
that letter, 522—A third letter in 
vindicatioa of them,525—Answered, 
527. 

Mines of Spain, illustration of the 
writings of the ancients respecting, 
489 —Description of, 490 — Uncer- 
tainty of their ancientimporiance ib. 

Mitcliell, Dr. continuation of remarks 
on his Presbyterian Letters, 134— 
Quotationtherefrom, 187—~Remarks 
on his opinion on. episcopai succes- 
sion, 139-—Qualifications enume- 
rated by him as necessary on the 
ordination of bishops, ibid —His 
further arguments touching aposto- 
lical succession, 142-—His remarks 
on the famous female pope, Joan, 
ibid —On the conduct of Henry the 
Villth, and the early. reformers, 143 
—His remarks touching episcopal 
succession tn Scotland, 145—0O;: ject 
of the book, with advice to the au- 
thor, 147. 

Monarchy, absolute, recommended by 
a writer for Buonaparte, 504. 

Moors, reflections on the effects of 
their expulsion from Spain, on that 
country, 454, 

Moreau, general, account of, 486, 

Munnings, Rev. Mr. remarks on a 
short letter tc him.on the subject of 
his pretended agricultural improve- 
ments, 329. 

















Murat; see t. 

Museum of natural history, (French) 
Anna's of, containing some interest- 
ing di:coveries in various depart- 
ments of Science, 469 to 476. 

Musgrave, Sir Richard, remarks on his 
history of the Irish Rebellion, and 
on his character, 169—The conduct 
of the Lord Lieutenant with relation 
thereto, ibid. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION in Den- 
mark,492 —Radical error in attempt- 
t@ teach this, before instructing the 
individual, 493. 

-—— Character, not entirely 
modulated by government, 496— 
Native and unchangeable, ib. 

Nelson, Admiral, continuation of 
Clarke's lite or, 17—Observations on 
the spirit of his father’s letters to 
him, ibid.—His conduct in Cersica, 
and the surrender ef Bastia consi- 
dered, 19—Remarks on his great 
knowledge of his profession, 21— 
His great influence over Sir J, Jer- 
vis, considered, 23—His_ character 
among the Italians detailed in one of 
his own letters, 25—Prophetic re- 
marks in another of bis letters, 27 
—Remarkable expression by him on 
evacuating Corsica, 28--His import- 
ant services in the battle of St. Vin- 
cent, described, 29 to 33—Remark 
on the conduct of Sir J. Jervis ia 
concealing these merits, 33. 24. 

Nisbett, Rev. Mr. observations on his 
attemptto dispiaytheoriyinal eviden- 
ces of Christianityin their genuine sim~- 
plicity, 113—!lis opinion respecting 
the book of revelations reprobated, 
ibid —Object of the work, as de- 
scribed by himself, 1 15—Serious mis- 
conception of Scripture plirases, re- 
futed by him, 115, 116—Useful 
reflection, 117—Contents of the 
second chapter, ibid.—Favourable 
remarks on the work, ibid. 

Nouns, shewn to he the elementary, 
or first terms in all languages, 10. 
Nux Vomica, its effects as a poison, 
and its use in mefficine, consicered, 
463—Remarks on the deleterivus 
practice of using it in brewing malt 
liquor, with an important caution to 

the public, 464 

O’MEARA, curious letter written by, 
255. 

Ossian’s Poems, considered to be very 
modern, 485—Inutility of crediting 
their antiquity, ib. 

PAPISTS remarks on the arts resbrted 
by them, to destroy the protestant 
religion, 230, 

Parisian Dictionary or Directory, 508 

—Conttasted with tbat of London, 


ib, 
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Parliament, observations on the recent 
prorogation of, and on the systema- 
tic endeavours of the opposition, 
206—On the duration of, at different 
periods of our history, 429. — 

Parliamentary Reformers, a refutation 
of the leading doctrines of the, cone 

‘ _— 427, 

arnell, Mr. his assertion respecti 
the privileges of the Irish fre 4 
refuted, 51—The like with res 

. to a statute of William and - 
52 “ 


Pews and Seats in churches, useful 
suggestions respecting, 509 to 517 — 
Further observations on investing 
committees, with the management 
of them, 519 

Pichegru, General, murder of, 488. 
Written declaration of, ib, 

Picton, Governor, see Trinidad. 

Pitt, Mr. extract from one of his 
speeches, on the application of the 

issenters, for the repeal of the test 
acts, 219 

Plan of rebellion, curious one formed 
by the de gues, 212. 

Plowden, Mr. remarks on his historical 
review of the state of Ire and, 444— 
Instance of gross misrepresentation 
therein, 445—Another as to the 
orange men, 445—Concluding re 

‘ marks on the work, 447. 

Poland, its partition unjustifiable, 497. 

Pope, remarks on the supremacy of, 
228 

Popish ceremonies and_ superstitions 

P excribed, 284, 285, < 
ortugal, see ° 

iowa teutabes of their hatred 
of the French, 272—Reflectiona on 
the degeneracy of their character, 
274. r 

Postmaster-general of France, remarke 
able instance of ignorance in the, 
401, ‘ 

Prince of Wales, see Fox. 

Products of the kingdom, estimate of 

the annual average value.of the, 

802 ; 

Pursuits of Agriculture, a satirical 
poem, remarks on, 410-—-The prin- 
cipal objections to, considered ib. 

Pyramids, probable cause of their erec- 
tion, $51. 

REECE, Dr. observations on his médi- 
cal guide, 85—Curious case noticed 
therein, descriptive of a treacherous 
and dishonest system, too common 
among medical practitioners, 86, 

Religion and philosophy, remark on the 

ion between, 388, 

—— Of our fathérs and 
507-~ Ridicule of adhering to it, ib. 

Revelations, book of, its 

» vindicgted, 114, 
























t state of heme between, 


Ste ltl. 
ante the’ Anti nepebia there, 4 “ 


pe $ on the genius 
ead — of Frenchmén, 


rks on his second 
n, 270—His route 
me —IJnteresting anecdote 
la hi whifst at ‘Lisbon, 972— 
Serious considerations thereon, ib:— 
Judicious remark of, on the policy 
of England towatds Portugal, 278— 
pntinuatian of Kis tour, 275—Seve- 

_ of ‘his etrors cofrécted, 275, 276 
“Instance recorded by him "of 
tt titt "Towards the Fig. 
i ee ion of Sevilla, 





eel ages td Cio aes in 
Curious account 
yi tat 2 friarv, 281--Re. Su 


marks on oa account of Cordova 

and -- ip —His 
remarks © tween 

; be Sp and ete 282— 
indication of the Spaniards, 283— 

ks on the plates and on the 
"generat merits of the publication, 
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2 
Se tenia parliaments defended 429. 
Sérvants, rémarks on ‘the profligaey 
and insolence of, 238. 
ect ne i " mounfajns in Spain, 


eifatt. Ping Proposs respecting the 


ae them, see ini 
rinidad. 
in Trans thon and Commen- 


‘imen of, 44°. 
a urat, Generals, anecdote 


desc pin of their ferocity ‘and 


crucity, Ys 458. 
in ortt a4l—Remarks on a 
t state of, 35—On the 
ity ‘o tir igs Pa ori to 


their inde nee, 4 
* pp ‘cat enw fratistieal ai Manual of 
pu 


at Paris, 4. ténts 
of the con aS emackson the 


fon of et dita’, Wy BAe 


ev. * $9" Observstions on his 
«Inquiry into tne clams of tne 


net 


¢ 


British and. Forgigns Bible Society 
‘to the tenance “and Support of 
Members of the Established Church,” 
‘§91—His remarks’ on the hostility 

: Ghee ont towards the Established 

the a pres 4 Reflections 
on the subject, — Just’ a hen- 
sions ta be” eR a of the ceets 
of this mstitution, 394—Concluding 


gi Patt 5: 


St.” Jobh, Rev: Mr. > arks on 
he ractieal Sermons, 2 wSubject 
“and character oF them, ibid— Quo- 


.tation as a specimen, 257—Remarks 
therton, © 8s— ‘Atiother, 2efo—Ob- 
‘servant Bh the general excelfencics 
of these ‘Sermons, 61. 

Sturt; Mr.— Remarks on his pub- 
“Yication on the real state of France 
‘in 1809, "1 18—-Object and motive’ of 

the bhication’ explained ip ‘the 
author’s ‘preface, 11g—His opinion 
of the taletits Of Buonaparte, 191 —OF 
Be Wialcheren expedition, 1¢¢— 

' Conclusive observations on the merits 
of the publication, 133. 

St. Vincent, interésting particulars of 
the battle of, 29, 91 

hi Vesicls, imvention of, 
Shy Reflections, rémarks on a pub- 

ation so calle, 316. 
Si rstigion, singular instance of,’ at 
illa i Sj “ ‘27 


jpremac ing corisideted, 

2eR—Of the Pepe. 296— Remarks 

“on the deerease of capital punishinents 

— the est#blishment of the former, 

Further ‘observations on the 
Rang'vhiptemiey, 230. 

Swedén, reflections on the presept 
disturbed state of, F968. 

TALENTS—Remarks on the conduct 
of, with respect to Treland, 97. 

Teignmouth, Lort— Remarks ‘on ‘his 
Jeter to’ Dr. Wordswonh on the 
subject of ‘the latter's strictures on the 
Bible Society, 70. 

Thackwray, Mrs. — Observations ‘on 
her Grammatical Catechism, 185. 
Theological Thoughts on God, the 
‘Création, Fall, and Redemption: of 
Man, &c. considered, 413 — Divi- 
sion of ‘the ‘volume into chapters, 
ibid—Gencral remarks on thé merits 
- Vofthe pdbhéation, with an interesting 

extract, 414. 

The Battle ét ‘Talavera, a Poem, re- 
marks on, with ‘interesting extracts 
from it, 54 to 57- 

ihe ott a Poem, considered, 


The ‘Popish. 
peor, 
piece, 4 


rhe, or political San- 


— History of 
ibid remarks on 


z manners of the young men: of 
the present age, 
The ‘Irue Brion — An addresss in 



















considered, 87+ Remarks on “the 
gurhor’s ignorance of ‘the rgbts of 
the House of Commons, ibd. 

The ‘Watchthan, or Theological In- 
spector, remarks on a new publica- 

- tron so called, 179 —Object of the 
work censured, thid, 180, ' 

The ‘ Caledonian Comet, a sairicat 
Poem, described, 310 — Extract 

~ itherefrom, 911. 

The Mixiure, a Poem, desctibed, 
‘913—Remarks on the author, ibid. 
The Siege of Acta; a Poem, de- 
scribed, 313 — Extract therefrom, 

ibid — Remarks thereon. 

The New Whole Duty of Prayer 
considered, 319—Objectionable pas- 
sage in, ibid. 

Thomson, Mr.—QObservations on lis 
Diatessaron, or Gospel History, 181 
—Specimen of his Transtaticn, ibid. 

Thompson, Dr. — Remarks on his 
plain Statements of Facis in favour 
of the Cow-pox, 320. 

Trmidad, remarks on the state of, on 
its reduction, by Sir R. Abercrom- 
bie, 355 — Ou the improvements 
in the taws, “&c. there, by the 
governor bed 356 3 the 
moe ea orge Smith, i 
‘to be judge of, vier, His ry 
duct considered, 958, 359 — His 
treatment Of Mr. Gitlagher con- 
sidered, 9409. 962. 

Turkey—Observations on the present 

~stace ‘of, and on the views of Bao- 
naparté towards, 926. 
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ABOLITION of Tithes,.ge2. 
Adelung’s Mithridates, 489 
Administration of the. Spanish Laws, 


355° 

Adventures of. Robert Drury, 101. 

Advice from a Lady to her grand- 

. daughters, » gee. 

An Address to the Gentlemen of Eng- 
land, 187, 

—_ of os Museum of | Natural 

tory, 469.. 

Antiquarian and Topographical Cabi- 

Met, 262...) 

Artaud on the Antiquities of Lyons, 


08. 
BALDWIN's Quilines of English 
rammar, 320. 
Bascley's Glory of the Heavens, 387. 
Battles of Talavera, 54. 
Belson’s Fasts and Festivals, 914. 
Bennet on the Constancy of Israel, 514. 
Bethe’s Prize Dissertation.on the Spaii- 
ish mings, 489... 
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and refutation. of the observations in 
in his letter to Lord ENlepborough, 
101—His motives in by accusation 
of the Duke ‘of York considered, 
153— Further observations on his 
eetaérh 296 — a anecdote of, 
2 Serious’ charge. made" against 
eine by Doctor O'Meara, ark 
Weltington, LotéHis military cha- 
racter and efMinent sefvices vindi- 
cated, 425. ; : 
Whitbread, Mr.—His conduct with re- 
spect to Lord Wellington considered, 


Wordseworth, D..—Observations on his 
reasons for declining to become a sub- 
scriber to the Britich and Foreign 
Bible Sycicty, 68—The nature of his 
objections, 79— His letter to the 
Right honourable Lord Teignmouth 
in vindication Of reasous for declin- 

“ing fo become a subscriber to the 
British and ‘Foreign Bible Society, 
395—Extracts therefrom, s96— Ht 
vindication of hintself from a charge 
brougbe against him by his lordship, 
397— General observations on the 
euer, 297, 308. 

Wright, Cape Remarks on the pro- 
bability of his having been put to 
‘death by Buonapari€, ‘and on some 
important’ matter ‘relative thereto 
shortly to, be published, 195—Detla- 

retion of, not to iar his own life, 

and anticipation of his own fate 


489. 


Bidlake’s Sermons on varions subjects, 
182. 

Bishop of London’s Leétter’on the Bible 
Society, 108. | 

Blhike’s Speech on the privileges of the 
House of Commens, 421. 

ow en Imroduction to Arithme- 
tic, 162. 

Borel’s Account of Pichegru and Me- 
-reau, 486. , 

Botta’s Storia della Guerra Americana, 


Bouver’s Literary view of France, 507. 
Bradley’s Grammatical Questions, 420°. 
Bradley's Series of ‘Questions, 491. 
Brichan’s Sermons, $89. 
British Settlement of Honduras, 433. 
British Expose, &c. 93. 


CALEDONIAN Sha tidy ¢ | 
Orders, 







Calvinistic Candidates for 
832- 
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Charches,,bailding, ond. codeming.of, 
caer Goi to Health, 184. 
Clarke’s Life. of Lord Nelson, (¢on- 
tinued from Vol. 95, p. 286,) 17. 
ke’s Rival Princes, 147: 231, 
larke’s Memoirs of the King’s, supre- 


Pollection of ? 
Collection of Modern Voyages, 101. 
Commercial Code of France, 490. 
pe il Mgt 4il. 6a 
rrespondence, 112. 224. 330. . 
Cowley’s Siege of Aca, di ae 
Coxe’s Valentine, a Poem, 81. © 
DANMONIENSIS’s Reflections on 
Banks in general, 302. ‘s 
Debates on the Catholic Question, 214 
Dialogue between a Masicr and an Ap- 
_prentice, 95. 
cuionary, or Directory of Paris, 508. 
Discyirsory Considerations on the Hy- 
pothesis of Dr. Macknight, 317. 
a tte on be “effects of the ae 
pas, or Java poison, &c. 460. 
Duigenan on the demands of fa Irish 
Papists, 945 165, 

EN ELSTOFT on Danish National 
Education, 492. 

English Grammar taught by examples, 


17. | 

FACTION detected and despised, 421. 

Failures in the Mercantile World, 323. 

Familiar Discourses on the Aposil s’ 
Creed, &c. gig. 

Fiecie’s Answer to Sir F. Burdett’s 
argument, &c. 88. 

Florencio’s Croialogy, or Science of 
Castanets, 480. 

Foreign and Domestic Intelligence, 109, 

Four Letters on the British and Foreign 

- Bible Society, 68. 

Fradia on Respirationy and works under 
waier, 48c. 

GALLAGHER’S statement of facts, 
$55. ° 

Geographical and statistical manual of 
Spain, 449, 

Gifford’s ove for the 25th of October, 
1809, 82. 

Goldsmith's conduct of France_ to- 
wards America, 399. 

Grahams picturesque scenery, 177. 

HALES'S dissertation on the character 
of Jesus Christ, 1. 

’s analysis of chronology, $37. 

Hassel's art of drawing, &c. 186. 

Hermit, 814. ' 

Highmore on the government of, the 

church of England, 57. 

Hioan’s Thoughts:on prophecy, 266, 

Fistorical recollections, 496. 

History of the inquisition, 286. 

Hospital, a poem, 411. 

Hue's last years of Lewis XVI. 493. 

IRENALUs on religion, 507. 

JENNYNS on the committce of pab- 

’ lie expenditure, 4S2. “ 
Jesait’s double-faced creed, 223. 
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LETTER from John Bull to his bro- 
ther Thomas, $21. 
to &, Whithread, Esq, M. 


Liberation of Sir Francis Burdett and 
_ Gale Jones, 206. _ 

Literary intelligence, 111. 224.336 448. 

Lord Grenville and the papists, 218., 

we eaee HY’S discussion of the Veto, 
4 : 

Memoirs of Pringe Eugene, by him« 
self, 465. 

Mitchell's. presbyterian letters, (con- 
cluded from vol. 35. p. 35. p. 298.) 
134, ei 

Mixture, or tog true, a tale, $12. 

Monk’s letter to the Rev. S. Butler, 
&c, 321. 

NEW whole duty of prayer, 319. 

Nisbett's original evidences oi Chris- 
tianity, 3. 

OBSERVATIONS on the privilege of 
parliament, 425, iT 

on Captain Foskeu’s 








conduct, 450. 
On the death of Pope Pius VI. 32: 
PARES cum «paribus, 222. 
Plan of rebellion, 212, 
Plowden’s history ef Ireland, 444, 
Pneumatic chemistry, Sc. 480. 
Pohtics, foreign aud domestic, 434. 
Popish divan, or political sanhedrim, 
79 


Prorogation of parliament, 206. 

Pursuits of agriculture, 410. 

REECE'S medical guide, $5- 

Refutation of the observations in Colo- 
nel Wardle’s letter to Lord Ellen- 
borough, 101. 

of the doctrines of parlia- 
mentary reformers, 427 

Revo\utionary ance lote, 111. 

Robinson's Archailogra Greca, &c. 483. 

Roloff’s prize dissertation on the mines 
of Spain, 489 

SATIRICAL Hypereriticism, 448. 

Semple’s second journey in Spain, 270. 

Sesttli On medals, 455. - 

ir Francis Burdett, 323, 

Specimen of SoCinian translation, &c, 
442. 





_ Spry's claints of the Bible society, 391. 


St. John’s practical sermons, 256. 
Sturt’s real state of France, 178. 
Sunday reflections 316. 
THACKWRAY’S grammatical cate- 
chism, 185. : 
Theological thoughts on God, &c, 413. 
‘The true Briton, &c. &c: 87. 
‘Thomson's Diatessaron, &c. 181. 
Thomson’s facts in favour of the cow- 
x 320, 
VATER’S science of languages, 483. 
Vries’s Jeremiah of Deker, 508. 
WATCHMAN, or thevlogical in- 
spector, 179. 
Wazell on ancient plated medals, 506. 
Wordsworth’s letter on the Bible 
mecicty, 385, 
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